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Vlll PREFACE. 

est of the benevolent, the thought of the political 
economist, and the consideration of the Legislature, 
in order that the principles and practice of the Poor 
Law, and specially of home relief, may be again 
discussed. 

Apology is necessary for imperfections in the 
style of writing; some of the chapters being re- 
printed, almost without alteration, from the columns 
in which they originally appeared. 

It was deemed important that the subject should 
be submitted to public consideration in a continuous 
form; and numerous readers suggested that it should 
be done without the delay which re-writing would 
necessarily involve. 

The Author feels that the inquiry would have 
been much more efltectually carried out either by 
Parliament or the Poor Law Board ; many sources 
of information being denied to a private individual 
which are fully at their command. 

The Board especially cannot plead ignorance of 
the facts. They have known for years that there is 
stinginess in the East and liberality in the West. 
Mr. Famall explained to the Workhouse Infirma- 
ries Association the glaring inequality of out-relief, 
and showed that oppression of the poor went hand 
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in hand with oppression of the ratepayers ; and he 
told the Committee that the Tvorkhouses were 
crowded with aged and infirm, because they could 
not live upon 7^d. per head per week, the average 
out-relief administered at Bethnal Green. Consi- 
dering that the Poor Law Board was instituted and 
continued with the express object of " securing the 
due and uniform administration of the laws for the 
relief of the poor," it seems most unaccountable that 
the evils described in the following pages have 
neither been ofiicially investigated nor mentioned 
i, any of their E«po*. 

The Author takes this opportimity of acknow- 
ledging the kindness and Uberality with which he 
has generally been received by the Guardians of 
the Poor and the officials of the Poor Law. With 
the exception of Islington, St. Giles and St. George's, 
Bloomsbury, and Stepney, no opposition was offered 
to the inquiry ; and the Guardians of the Strand, 
Bethnal Green, Paddington, St. George the Martyr, 
Southwark, Greenwich, St. Pancras, Mile End, and 
others, not only opened their meetings and opera- 
tions to fall inspection, but authorized their Ee- 
lieving Officers to render every assistance in their 
power. Without the aid of those hardly-worked 
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and ill-paid officers, the condition of the poor would 
have been less accurately and completely illustrated. 
In several instances they prepared special reports, 
illustrating the nature and amount of the relief af- 
forded, and showing its miserable insufficiency- 
The Author thankfully acknowledges the assistance 
he has derived from Officers of Health and their In- 
spectors, under whose guidance he visited the most 
overcrowded and unhealthy districts, and was en- 
abled to demonstrate the intimate connection be- 
tween pauperism and unwholesome dwellings. 

Lastly, to the Clerks of Unions and Vestries 
thanks are also due ; to the former, for copies of re- 
turns made to, but withheld from publication by, 
the Poor Law Board ; and to the latter, for the his- 
tories of local rating and assessment, which exercise 
so much influence on the treatment of the poor. 
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AMONGST JEWS AND CHEISTIANS. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE JEWS AND THEIR GUARDIANS OF THE POOR 

Although the Jews were engaged in the traffic of 
Eastern produce throughout the greater part of the 
middle ages, their settlement in England was not 
formally recognized until the time of Oliver Crom- 
well, who issued an edict of toleration at the soli- 
citation of Manasseh Ben Israel, chief Sabbi of 
Amsterdam. It was only after the Restoration, 
however, that they began to arrive in any consider- 
able numbers, and the extravagance of Charles the 
Second's Court is said to have been largely carried 
on by the money which they supplied. During 
the greater part of the last century popidar feeling 
ran high against the Jews, although to the masses 
of the people they were personally strangers, and 
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2 LONDON PAUPERISM 

known only as pedlars, clothesmen, and vendors 
of spices, rhubarb, and sponge. The powerful pre- 
judices against them, which had been so strongly 
cultivated under the influence of the Church of 
Eome, lingered obstinately in the English charac- 
ter long after religious toleration had been practi- 
cally obtained. The Jews were regarded as an 
entire people of usurers, misers, and extortioners, 
who were ready to engage in any disreputable trade 
for the sake of gain ; and when they first sought 
the privileges of naturalized Englishmen the popu- 
lar ferment rose so high that it became dangerous 
for a Jew, however harmless he might be, to exer- 
cise his calling in the streets, for he was liable to 
beating and ill-treatment, practically without re- 
dress. 

Great, however, as were the civil disabiUties of 
the Jews in England, and the popular contempt 
evinced towards them, both were greater under the 
Continental Governments. A Jew was better off 
in England than elsewhere, and throughout the 
whole of the eighteenth century there was a gra- 
dual increase in the number of Jews, particularly 
in London, Bristol, and a few other large towns. 
During the wars with France, and the attempts 
of Napoleon to exclude English merchandise from 
the European markets, great opportunities were 
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afforded to the Jews of carrying on an extensive 
contraband traffic, alike profitable to themselves 
and the English manufacturers; and throughout 
the early part of the present century there was an 
extensive immigration of Jewish merchants and 
their dependants from Holland and the Ehine. 
This immigration has largely increased within the 
last fifteen years, so much so that it is probable 
that the number of Jews in London has nearly 
doubled. The influx has been encouraged by the 
entire removal of civil disabilities, but it is chiefly 
due to the dislike of military service, and the con- 
scription which is enforced in Prussia, Austria, 
Poland, and France, and by the extreme destitution 
of the Jewish poor in Holland, pauperism being 
even more hereditary there than it is here. The 
Jews are never engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
and in Holland there is but one occupation in 
which they can be regularly employed, viz.* the 
cutting and polishing of diamonds ; and this is so 
precarious that the greatest distress frequently en- 
sues. The immigration is also fostered by the ac- 
tion of Jewish Continental synagogues ; for whilst 
the authorities abroad will not permit an English 
Jew to reside even in the free towns, unless he can 
prove that he has the means of support, the Jews 
know that there is no such restriction here, and 
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4 LONDON PAUPEBISM 

they find it easier and cheaper to pay the passage 
of their poor to England than to relieve them at 
home. 

The greater intercourse with the Jews, conse- 
quent on their naturalization in England, has bro- 
ken down most of the prejudices against them, and 
has enabled us to form a truer conception of their 
character than that which was formerly entertained. 
We find them neither much better nor much worse 
than other people. They have undoubtedly won a 
respectable social position by their honesty, so- 
briety, and good sense, and, considering their num- 
bers, no members of the community now exercise 
a greater social influence, occupy more honourable 
offices, or fulfil the duties required of them with 
more distinction and zeal. 

There is, probably, no community in which the 
distinction between wealth and poverty is so 
strongly marked as it is amongst the Jews. Their 
capitalists are the bankers of Europe, and their 
poor wander fi'om country to country in search of 
food. Some conception may be formed of the im- 
migration of poor Jews, and the enormous diffi- 
culties connected with their relief, if we look to its 
extent and character within the last few years. 
Some time ago it was estimated by the Chief Babbi 
that there were 35,000 Jews in England, of whom 
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18,000 only were resident in London. At the pre- 
sent time Mr. Lionel Cohen, the esteemed honorary 
secretary of the guardians of the Jewish poor, 
roughly estimates their number at 55,000 in Lon- 
don alone. K we refer to the census return of 
1861, we find that there were in Whiteehapel and 
St. George's-in-the-East 3448 Germans, 910 Prus- 
sians, 2273 Hollanders, and 894 Poles ; and as no 
such numbers are found in any other part of Lon- 
don, and these parishes form specially the Jewish 
quarters, it is reasonable to suppose that the greater 
part of them are Jews. It is impossible to walk a 
step without observing the extent of this immigra- 
tion. Few of the Polish women, whether young 
or old, wear their own hair, which peculiarity dis- 
tinguishes them even from the English Jewesses ; 
whilst the handsome features and broad build of 
the Dutch are distinguishable in every street. 
Furthermore, on entering the houses, we see every- 
where the evidence of Continental habits — the 
French bed neatly made up in the comer of the 
room, the sanded floor, the poUau-feu^ Dutch 
crockery and furniture; whilst the German, Dutch, 
and Hebrew languages are more commonly spoken 
than English. 

The immigrants come over in a wretched state. 
They have no knowledge of our language, and are 
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generally without a trade. In a few days, or at the 
most in a few weeks, their scanty means are all 
spent, and they have no resource but to appeal to 
the tender mercies of their own countrymen, who, 
having passed through the same ordeal, know its 
misery. The Jewish guardians of the poor dare 
not, as a rule, relieve them ; a foreigner must have 
resided six months before he can apply, otherwise 
the immigration would be greater than it is, and an 
inducement would be oflfered to thousands to leave 
their home and country, and aggravate the misery 
and overcrowding which even now exist in a most 
undesirable degree. 

The condition of a Pole soon after his arrival in 
London is wretched in the extreme ; and his neces- 
sities and ignorance are often taken advantage of 
by his own countrymen, who make use of him for 
their own selfish ends. Thus, for example, a young 
married couple escaped from Poland in order to 
avoid the conscription, and on their arrival in this 
country they took lodgings with a Polish shoemaker 
who had been established here some years. The 
rent was two shillings per week, and the landlord 
gave the man quite enough work to secure the pay- 
ment of the rent, leaving the pair entirely without 
resources for food and clothes. Of course he was 
tmable even to ask for work, and there they lay, on 
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the bare floor, without food, furniture, or a single 
article of comfort. The woman, expecting daily to 
be confined, applied to the Board of Guardians for 
relief; and it is impossible to find a case amongst 
the English more difficult to treat. 

Nor is the condition of the Hamburg immigraut 
one bit better. His reason for coming to London is 
sound and praiseworthy. He says, the prospects 
for my children are hopeless in Holland ; here I 
may suffer poverty and die myself, but they will 
have a chance of better things, and will probably 
escape fi:om the misery I have myself endured. 

Since the conclusion of the American civil war, 
a great number of Jews have also passed through 
London on their way to New York, and it con- 
stantly happens that they remain here from want of 
funds and other causes, although their emigration 
is assisted liberally by a society, the funds of which 
are devoted specially to that object. 

Emigration and the return of foreign Jews to 
their native country is also liberally assisted by the 
Baroness de Bothschild ; and in many cases a cer- 
tain sum is added by the Jewish Board of Guard- 
ians and given at the last moment of departure, in 
order that the poor creatures on their arrival may 
not be entirely destitute. 

Notwithstanding the seemingly insuperable diffi- 
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CTilties, it is astonishing to find how many foreign 
Jews succeed eventually in securing an independent 
living. As soon as the six months have expired 
they often seek the assistance of the Board of 
Guardians, and for some years they require help 
from time to time. Thirty-four per cent, of Jewish 
pauperism is due to applications of foreigners who 
have resided in this country less than seven years ; 
the Guardians, when they are really settled, do their 
best to help them, and in a few years a ^eat num- 
ber requJno Uher help. 

The occupations of the Jews are undoubtedly in- 
fluenced, to a certain extent, by the prejudices 
which stiU prevent them from working on comfort- 
able terms with the English and Irish labourers, 
tf a Jew gets work at the Docks, he is so jeered 
and chaffed that he is obliged to give it up. He is 
not rough enough to retaliate, for the Dock labour- 
ers are the very lowest of their class ; and for the 
same reasons day labour is impossible on railways 
and public works. But the grand difficulty in the 
way of the Jewish poor is the restraint of the Mo- 
saic ritual. It is almost impossible for a Jew to be 
bound apprentice to a master who is not of the 
same persuasion ; being interdicted from partaking 
of his food, from working part of every Friday and 
the whole of every Saturday throughout the year. 
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besides the festivals and periods of mourning, when 
no Jew can work. This loss of time no Christian 
master can afford, so that there is no possibility of 
acquiring a trade or of being employed at day-work 
more than four days and a half per week. No Jews 
can be employed in Christian factories, shipyards, 
engine-works, or shops. There are no Jew carpen- 
ters, builders, plumbers, or workers in iron. They 
are excluded from all kinds of labour in which asso- 
ciation with Christians is involved, and so are ne- 
cessarily driven to occupations in which they work 
at home or in connection exclusively with members 
of their own community. The Jew therefore ob- 
tains his living by trade and barter ; and although 
the cry of " Old Clo' " is much less common than 
it used to be, an extensive business in wearing 
apparel is stUl carried on. It is, however, less 
profitable than formerly, and the Jew has a liking 
only for trades which return a high profit. Thfe 
chief industrial occupations of the Jews are tailor- 
ing, cigar making, fish and fruit selling, and gla- 
ziering, and for the women, tailoring, shirtmaking, 
and umbrella and parasol making. Cap and slipper 
making is largely in their hands, whilst in common 
with many English they deal in a variety of goods 
which are not always obtained from legitimate 
sources. 
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The Jewisli character is extremely uniform, and 
presents some peculiarities which excite our interest 
and command our admiration, whilst they make the 
task of relief easier than if those characteristics 
were entirely wanting. Thus, he is persevering 
and industrious, and neither spares himself pain 
nor privation to save a little money, and embark 
in something more profitable than manual labour. 
With the ready money in his hand he is not very 
scrupulous as to the character of its investment, so 
only that it presents a reasonable chance of a large 
profit. To some extent he is, therefore, a gambler, 
working hard the day through that he may have 
the means to carry on a barter when his work is 
done. The Jew is rarely a thief, though in common 
with many Christians he may thrive upon their 
gains; indeed we shall have the best opportunity 
of proving the honesty of his character, and the 
honourable manner in which his engagements are 
generally fiilfilled. Again, the Jew is as proud and 
independent as other people. We shall have abun- 
dant evidence to show that the poor, of course with 
some exceptions, starve and pinch before they seek 
relief; that they hide their misery and bear their 
troubles manfully; and that they maintain their 
independence whenever it is possible to do so. 

The best trait in the Jewish character is that he 
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is exlremely sober. Drunkenness is a rare cause of 
Jewish distress, and in this respect he contrasts most 
favourably with his English neighbours, his sobriety 
giving him a decided advantage in all the branches 
of common labour. The visitor of the Jewish dis- 
trict is forcibly struck with the consequences of this 
sobriety. The houses of the poor are, on the whole, 
more cleanly, more tidy, and more comfortable than 
amongst the poorest English. The children are 
always better clothed and more cleanly, their round 
and ruddy faces presenting a strong contrast to the 
pale and scrofulous countenances of English chil- 
dren living in the same overcrowded courts. When- 
ever a ragged and shoeless chHd is seen, it is certain 
to be of Irish origin ; and everywhere in the Jew- 
ish homes there is less of that squalid destitution 
which is the result of intemperance. Nowhere is 
it possible to find Jewish men and women with 
bloated and waxy faces, standing at the doors of 
public-houses, as do the sots whom no charity can 
help, no philanthropy reclaim. 

The Jews are proverbial for their quiet and inof- 
fensive habits. Home is the centre of their happi- 
ness and their love of the family is worthy of all 
praise. Desertion is comparatively rare, and brutal 
violence to the women and children utterly un- 
known amongst them ; on the contrary, the parents 
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err on the side of indulgence, often making unjus- 
tifiable sacrifices for their children's gratification. 

M. Legoyt, who has collected some most valuable 
information concerning the Jews of every European 
country, has proved that they have fewer children, 
fewer stillborn, and fewer deaths amongst those 
they rear. That they have fewer children has been 
doubted, because the individual families are often 
very large ; bnt it must be remembered that the 
longevity of the Jews, to be noticed presently, is 
greater than that of Christians, and that there are 
consequently fewer persons of prolific age in pro- 
portion to the whole number ; besides this, it has 
been shown, that the proportion of marriages is 
smaller than amongst Christians, probably because 
the Jews are more prudent, and do not marry upon 
the same scanty income as do our own labourers. 

The smaller nimiber of stillborn infants is un- 
doubtedly due to the generally healthy condition of 
the women, and the cheerfulness with which they 
look forward to the period of accouchement. The 
mother is treated as a person of consequence for the 
time being, and even the poorest are visited by 
their friends and by benevolent ladies, who carry 
to them clothes, medical comforts, and other neces- 
saries, whilst a benevolent lady provides a nurse in 
special cases, when the family is too poor to pay one. 
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The mortaUty of Jewish children Tinder five 
years of age in Prussia is much less than that in 
Catholic families ; and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that it is the same here. There is no heredi- 
tary syphilis, and scarcely any scrofula, to augment 
the mortality. Family afltections are much more 
strongly developed than with us. The delight of 
the poorest Jewess is in her children and home. 
The young and the old are both watched with 
greater care. The mother undertakes no work 
which takes her away from her children. Want of 
food and poverty is even less fatal than neglect ; in. 
Lancashire, during the cotton famine, the mothers 
had time to look after their own children, and in- 
fantile mortality was sensibly diminished. It is 
forbidden also to give children alcohol until they 
have been received as members of the synagogue ; 
the children are not therefore dosed with gin and 
opium, to the destruction of their health. Lastly, 
there are no burial societies amongst the Jews, 
consequently there is no premium on neglect. Li 
fact death is dreaded by all, and specially by the 
poorest, because it is associated with ritualistic pri- 
vation and absolute cessation from work for several 
days. 

The longevity of the Jews is due chiefly to the 
care taken of the young — to their sobriety, and to 
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their alimentary prohibitions, which conduce to a 
proper hygiene. Ten years of observation and of 
statistics at Furth, have taught M. Mayer that the 
average duration of life is twenty-six years amongst 
the Christians, and thirty-seven amongst the Is- 
raelites, — a difference of eleven years. This advan- 
tage is gained during the first years of childhood. 
From one year to five, the Jews lose only ten per 
cent., whilst the Christians lose fourteen per cent. 
At Frankfort, Dr. Neufville gives the average du- 
ration of life to be thirty-six years and eleven 
.months amongst Christiaos, and forty-eight years 
and nine months amongst the Jews. During the 
first five years, the deaths of children are 24*1 
Christians, and 12-9 Jews. Half of the Christians 
have succumbed at thirty-six, whereas half of the 
Jews live to be fifty-three. Beyond sixty years 
of age, only a quarter of a Christian population 
will be found alive, but a quarter of the Jewish 
exceeds seventy-one years. The Jews, therefore, 
increase less by propagation than by the preserva- 
tion of life ; and it is a remarkable circumstance, 
that the number of births in aU European countries 
increases with the mortality. Thus the birth-rates 
are in the following order: — England, 32 per 1000; 
France, 28-3 ; Prussia, 37-6 ; Austria, 38-7 ; Eus- 
sia, 42*8; while the death-rates are respectively 
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22, 24, 26, 30, and 35, showing, clearly the coin- 
.cidence in question. 

The Jews in Prussia require forty-one and a half 
years to double their numbers, whilst the Prussian 
Christians require fifty-one. No exact statistics of 
Jewish longevity or increase can be obtained in 
London, but there is no reason to doubt that the 
general causes of vitality are as effective here as they 
are abroad. Suicide is extremely rare amongst the 
Jews : though, abroad, insanity is said to be more 
prevalent than amongst Christians, it is not so here. 

Dr. Kichardson, in speaking of the longevity of 
the Jews, sums up his conclusions in the following 
instructive words : — " Springing originally from a 
healthy, but not by any means a grandly-developed 
human standard, the Jews have retained their pri- 
mitive advantages, solely by the force of surround- 
ing conditions. They illustrate that, under inter- 
marriage, a race does not deteriorate ; they show, 
on the other hand, that a race does not, xmder the 
same influence, physically advance. Isolated, per- 
force, from the communities among which they 
have been thrown, they have escaped, by necessity, 
the destructive vices of the peoples of other faiths. 
The sensual luxury of the Mohammedan, and the 
prodigal luxury of the Christian, have been to 
them always unknown. Their isolation has saved 
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and still saves their chUdren from the contraction 
of the various epidemic diseases ; the same isola- 
tion largely preserves their males from other infec- 
tions equally dangerous, and, in the result, more 
destructive. Above all, from their frugal and pro- 
vident habits, they have been, throughout all their 
trials, preserved from personal worry; they have 
not courted black care, nor cultivated broken heart. 
The maxim, " Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die," has been to them a warning, not a prac- 
tice ; and whilst their neighbours have spent their 
whole means, and have looked upon the next sun 
in despair, the Jew has seen, in the same means, 
the rise of many suns, and felt that to him they 
could not shine to destroy. Thus fortified by in- 
dividual strength, the persecutions of the race have 
been resolved as much by individual resistance as 
by general diffusion, the whole fabric of the race 
resting upon the perfect integrity of its parts. 
These are the true lessons taught by its history. 
The vitality is not peculiar or supernatural; it sug- 
gests no marvellous wisdom or the influence of any 
special hygienic law. They are a race of no un- 
common development; a people who are, by nature, 
temperate, provident, and faithful, and who, by ne- 
cessity, have been driven to pursue those virtues. 
Christians and Mohammedans, before they upraise 
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their own systems so high above the Jewish, should 
first engraffc on their own systems those principles 
by which the Jew has been sustained with such 
vital steadiness and force from generation to gene- 
ration." 

m 

The criminality of the Jews is much less than is 
ordinarily supposed. There are at present only 
fifteen male convicts at Portsmouth, to which place 
all Jewish convicts are sent, as there is a synagogue 
for their use; but of these more than half are 
foreigners. Within the prison-recordB there is no 
instance of a convicted Jewess; and one of the 
oldest and most intelligent prison-matrons recollects 
but one. 

The last characteristic of the Jews is made ob- 
vious by an examination of their charities and of 
their system of relief. An undoubted and far- 
seeing liberality is exercised chiefly and properly 
towards their own race, but by no means confined 
thereto, as the subscription lists of every metropo- 
litan hospital will show. The Jews take first of all 
a deep interest in the welfare of their own relations. 
Grandfathers work for their grandchildren, and vice 
versdj the tie of relationship being stronger than 
amongst the Christian poor. As soon as he can 
afford it, the Jew begins to take an active interest 
in his poorer brethren, alike honourable to his hu- 
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manity and his religion. The personal devotion of 
ladies and gentlemen to philanthropic objects is in 
the highest degree praiseworthy, and even in the 
poorest quarters men may be seen devoting them- 
selves gratuitously to collecting subscriptions of half- 
pence and pence towards the charities which the poor 
desire to patronize. The following charities may 
be noticed as the most important ; but there are so 
many of a strictly private nature, that their enume- 
ration affords but partial evidence of what is done 
to elevate the condition of the poor. First of all, 
there are two lying-Ln societies ; and as soon as the 
children are bom the office of circumcision is paid 
for when the parents are too poor, and the funds 
are also provided for the small family entertainment 
usually given on this important occasion. There 
are twelve educational establishments, including the 
infant and free schools, both of which are noble 
institutions, and provide amply for the education of 
the poor. Upwards of four thousand children attend 
these schools. The Jewish Board of Guardians in- 
sist upon education to the young as a preliminary 
condition of relief. There can be no doubt that the 
Jewish poor are, on the whole, better educated than 
English of the same class. The obstacles to com- 
^ plete education are, nevertheless, considerable. The 
demand for juvenile labour, especially in the manu- 
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facture of cigars and caps, is extremely great in the 
quarter where the Jews reside ; and the prospect of 
employment presents the greatest temptation to the 
removal of children from school before the elements 
of knowledge have been efltectually acquired. 

As soon as the poor child has arrived at a proper 
age, it is taken in hand by a society which lends 
money to provide apprenticeship; and when the 
period of marriage has come there is a society for 
granting marriage portionB to orphans and to young 
men and women of virtuous character. The very 
fact of marriage gives a claim upon the funds of the 
Synagogue in case of distress or death ; morality is 
thus encouraged, and concubinage is comparatively 
rare. 

Then, should her husband die, there is a philan- 
thropic society for widows, and two institutions for 
orphans, whilst many children are also billeted on 
the families of relatives or respectable artisans, t)n 
the system so successfully adopted in Scotland. 

No part of the Jewish system of charity is, how- 
ever, more honourable than their provision for indi- 
gent old age. No Jew is permitted to end his days 
in the parish workhouse, where his religious feel- 
ings would suffer daily martyrdom. If he is worn 
out and unable to support himself, he is either sup- 
ported by his friends or relatives, or is assisted by 
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one or other of the mimerous charities, whose proper 
business it is to see to his relief. 

Thus we have the Aged and Needy Society, the 
Aged and Destitute Society, and the Aged Jews 
and Jewesses' Society, for relieving them at home ; 
whilst there is the Jews' Orphan Society ; the Jews' 
Orphan Asylum at Tenter's Ground, Spitalfields, 
where fifty children are taken charge of under the 
presidency of Professor Waley ; there is the Jews' 
Hospital at Gipsy Hill, where some eighty children 
are brought up, and twelve aged people are taken 
care of; and there are almshouses founded by Sir 
Moses Montefiore, Mr. Henry Moses, the late Mr. 
L. Moses, and the late Mr. Joel Emanuel. 

There are six societies which provide gratuitously 
for the burial of the dead. Amongst Jews, as amongst 
Christians, there is the strongest desire, on the part 
of relatives, to perform the last sad office without 
applying for public charity. This feeling is height- 
ened by customs peculiar to the Jews, and is relied 
upon as the safeguard that none will impose. The 
fact of the application is regarded as a test of poverty; 
and the act of burial is looked upon as a privilege 
by the rich rather than a bounty to the poor. 

There is also an institution for the blind, a so- 
ciety for the relief of the poor in the Holy 
Land, and, that the destitute may rejoice as well 
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as the rich at the religious festivals, there is a 
society which provides them with the means of 
doing so. 

Sickness is provided for amongst the Jews with 
great liberality, though not with the same com- 
pleteness as the charities last named. They send 
patients to the German Hospital at Dalston, and 
they have special wards in the London and Metro- 
politan Free Hospitals. In the latter the arrange- 
ments and cooking are specially adapted to Jewish 
habits, and the funds necessary to their efficient 
maintenance are guaranteed. They contribute also 
lib^raUy to otherlltitutioB., partLutarly the Ho. 
pital for Diseases of the Chest, Victoria Park, and 
to the Fever Hospital in Liverpool Eoad, Islington, 
to which fever cases are invariably sent by the 
Board of Guardians of the Jewish poor. 

The Guardians also dispense tickets for every 
hospital in London, and they encourage the rich 
members to provide them with the supply required. 
In this way ophthalmic cases are sent to the Oph- 
thalmic ; cases of deformity to the Orthopeedic ; in 
feet, every kind of disorder is sent to the place 
best adapted for its relief. 

The distress peculiar to winter is provided for by 
a soup-kitchen, where a basin of soup and a piece 
of bread is dispensed to all applicants, whether 
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Jews or ChristiaDS. This is open, no doubt, to con- 
siderable imposition, but the abuse is looked oyer, 
SB a smaUer evil than driving the poor to theft, or 
subjecting any to the chance of starvation. 

There are also two societies for the distribution 
of bread, meat, and coals, and one for allowing five 
shillings per week to indigent families during the 
winter months. 

Notwithstanding, however, the numerous chari- 
ties just detailed, there was, until seven years back, 
a very imperfect organization for the relief of the 
Jewish poor. For many years the distressed were 
chiefly dependent upon casual grants made by the 
synagogues, the amounts being given by the over- 
seers with considerable irregularity, and to an ex- 
tent most inadequate to the objects sought to be 
attained. There was neither harmony nor unifor- 
mity in the arrangements. Every new charity only 
made the matter more complex, and encouraged the 
sturdy beggar instead of the shamefaced and suf- 
fering poor. 

This state of things was further aggravated on 
the removal of the more wealthy part of the com- 
munity to the West End of the metropolis. For- 
merly, says the first report of the Guardians, when 
the rich and poor lived in close proximity, the 
association of locality afforded some kind of inter- 
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eourse, imperfect though it was. The rich and 
poor were not, as now, estranged from each other. 

The character and wants of the poor could not 
escape observation altogether, and the wealthy, see- 
ing the distress of their respectable and poorer 
neighbours, relieved them with a sort of discretion 
and success quite unknown since they have lived 
apart. Under ttiese circumstances pauperism rapidly 
increased, because the system neither provided for 
investigation into the merits of the various cases, 
nor for their relief with the necessary efficiency and 
dispatch. 

These evils existed in their gravest form amongst 
the class of poor which, not being connected di- 
rectly with the synagogues, had no binding claims 
upon their funds. A stranger was indeed entitled 
to some slight relief, contributed in parts by each 
synagogue, but his only other resources were to 
place himself at the door of a shop or banking- 
house, and stay there pertinaciously until he was 
relieved ; or to write begging letters to the wealthy, 
who sent favourable answers rather than incur the 
odium of refusal, or the trouble of personal inves- 
tigation into the particulars of the case. 

Under these circumstances it was resolved in 
1859 by the consent of the synagogues to form a 
central Board of Guardians to raise funds and re- 
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lieve the poor. Their efforts were first directed to 
the relief of foreigners only, but the advantages of 
the scheme having been perceived, it was not long 
before the whole treatment of the Jewish poor was 
placed in their hands. The Board consists of twenty- 
nine members, of whom nineteen are delegated by 
the three conjoint synagogues, and the rest are elected 
by the subscribers to the funds dispensed. The 
whole is under the able presidency of E. Alex, Esq., 
to whose philanthropic exertions the existence of 
the Board is mainly due, and its success has been 
ensured by the unselfish and untiring devotion of 
the honorary secretary, Mr. Lionel Cohen, by whose 
kindness every facility has been afforded for inves- 
tigating the operations of the Board. 

The Board meets once a month for the transac- 
tion of ordinary business, the passing of accounts, 
and the ordering of permanent or peculiar relief 
specially required, which the committee do not feel 
themselves authorized to grant. 

Most of the duties are confided to committees, 
which are respectively entitled the Eelief Commit- 
tee, the Visiting Committee, the Work Committee, 
and the Medical Committee, whilst the treasurer 
attends the ofiice once a month to pay the trades- 
men's bills. The Relief Committee is formed by 
three members of the Board, selected in rotation; 
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they attend the office on Monday and Thursday 
eyenings for the administration of relief. There in 
his turn will be found a Member of Parliament sit- 
ting, it may be, side by side with Professor Waley 
or the president, listening to the complaints and 
distresses of the poor, hearing the reports of the 
investigating officers, and, with the advice and as- 
sistance of visitors and the clergy, dispensing such 
relief as is best calculated to sustain the poor in 
comfort and restore them to the independence they 
have lost. 

, The cases are not hurried over at the rate of two 
or three per minute, as at the Strand and Bethnal 
Green ; the object is not to save the pocket, but to 
relieve the poor. What is the cause of the destitu- 
tion ? is the first question. Is it not susceptible of 
permanent relief? is the second. The nature of the 
distress is looked into minutely, and the applicant 
is only dismissed with an order for grocery and 
bread when nothing else can be effectually done. 
The test of destitution is applied by the Board, and 
is not thrust upon the miserable applicant by an 
offer of the workhouse. Complete investigation is 
regarded as essential to efficient charity, and the 
character of the applicant and the nature of the 
distress having been laid before the Board, every 
case is judged upon its merits, and relieved, so far 
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as the means of the Board permit, according to its 
deserts. 

The oflBicers keep a complete record of the parti- 
cnlars of every case, and the relief which has been 
granted from time to time. Imposition is all but 
impossible, and if a few idle persons are now and 
then relieved, the committee do it with their eyes 
wide open, and with the conviction that idle as the 
applicant may be he is suffering nevertheless from 
want, and they believe that the small amount of 
charity will not be altogether thrown away. When 
the Board was first instituted, many attempts were 
made to impose upon its generosity, but almost in- 
variably without success. Inquiry revealed the 
imposition, and ended in the reftisal of relief. At 
that time thirteen and a quarter per cent, of the ap- 
plications were positively refiised ; but now impos- 
tors rarely apply, and the refusals have diminished 
to 4'6 per cent. This shows conclusively that in 
the operations of the conmiittee a due regard is paid 
to the interest of the contributors to the funds, and 
that the idle poor no longer seek to impose upon 
the kindness and credulity of the Board. Some 
record of refusals shoidd also be kept by the offi- 
cials of the English Poor Law. A pauper applies 
to the relieving officer, and is sent away without 
relief, and none of the circumstances are either re- 
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ported or preserved ; even the Board of Guardians 
should report refusals of relief, for they give some 
conception of the character of the poor, and better 
still of the care and discrimination which is exer- 
cised in their relief. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE REPORTS OF THE JEWISH GUARDIANS AND 

THE POOR LAW BOARD. 

It has been said that the duty of a guardian of the 
poor is to repress and relieve pauperism. The 
whole principle of the English Poor Law is based 
upon the word repression. The guardians are to 
maximize prevention by minimizing relief. Now 
no one will deny that the prevention of pauperism 
is a most important and diflSlcult duty, and that un- 
wise and indiscriminate relief is, of all methods, 
the least likely to eflfect that object ; but, surely, 
the increased and increasing pauperism of the Me- 
tropolis is such as to demand a re-discussion of the 
principles involved in the administration of the 
Poor Law, and particularly that of maximizing pre- 
vention by minimizing relief. The English Poor 
Law says to the guardians — Stimulate self-exertion 
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and deter dependence by the smallness of your suc- 
cour and by the irksomeness of its concomitants. 
Apply the workhouse test, in order to prevent 
fraud, and enable you to discriminate between the 
claims of helpless indigence and wilful idleness. 
Suspect eyery appUcant as an impostor, ready to 
live in idleness upon the l»tes ; offer him the work- 
house; put him tmder discipline all but penal; 
treat him with a restricted diet ; separate him from 
his wife and family ; work him hard ; and if he 
accepts your liberality under such conditions, you 
may be sure that the distress is real, that the in- 
terests of the ratepayers have been considered, and 
that the public duty has been done. If the poor 
will persist in hanging themselves rather than ac- 
cept your workhouse hospitality, it is their own 
fault. If they starve to death, for want of the 
ordinary necessaries of life, it is perfectly absurd to 
put it to the credit of the Poor Law system, for, 
according to that, no one need to die in this Chris- 
tian land ; and yet such is the innate love of home 
and independence instilled by every maxim of Eng- 
lish education, and every habit of English life, — 
such is the intense horror of workhouse association 
and workhouse fare, that one individual dies weekly 
in London, either firom starvation or by suicide, 
rather than enter the portals of what he speaks of 
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as the BastilliB ; and how many more die indirectly 
from want of wholesome food, whose deaths are 
recorded under the ordinary certificates of disease ! 
whilst the scores of published cases testify that the 
sick, the widow, and the aged, are reduced to de- 
grading destitution every day, because they cannot 
exist on what is called "out-relief," and because 
they will not submit to the confinement and torture 
of workhouse life. Is there not, therefore, some 
other way of maximizing the prevention of poverty 
and pauperism, than by minimizing the relief by 
means of the workhouse test ? 

Now it wiU be readily admitted that the Jews 
are as anxious as ourselves to prevent pauperism, 
in order to save the cost which it entails. They 
have to pay poor-rates, like the rest of us, and they 
are the last people in the world to undertake the 
self-imposed burden of their own poor for the mere 
purpose of exercising a Quixotic liberality towards 
them. Whatever they do is done, therefore, with 
an object ; and that object, undoubtedly, is to raise 
the moral and physical tone of the lower orders, to 
sustain the industrious imder misfortune, and to 
make and keep the poor independent of relief. 
And for this end, they set out on totally different 
principles to those acted upon by the Guardians of 
the English poor. They have no workhouse, and 
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no labour test. Instead of suspecting every appli- 
cant to be an impostor, they hear and believe his 
story until it is proved to be untrue. They know, 
from experience, that sickness and pauperism are, 
for the most part, convertible terms. They say, in 
nearly every report, that the sick are the class ap- 
pealing most frequently for assistance, and that the 
relief bestowed has been almost monopolized by 
them, and by the widows, the fatherless, the be- 
reaved, and the afficted. Further than this, they 
say that amongst the able-bodied, few apply abso- 
lutely without a cause, and that, even for them, a 
labour test, although desirable in some cases, and 
indispensable to a public system of relief, is by no 
means necessary in the larger number. The Board 
rely upon proper investigation into the merits of 
every case, and they are perfectly confident that no 
injustice is done and no cruelty inflicted when they 
refuse relief. 

The Board, in its last report, challenges proof 
that aay helpless and not unworthy appHcant has 
ever been turned away empty from its doors. In- 
stead of repressing and driving away the poor, it 
does " all it can do to tempt them to come for help, 
before they are completely pauperized," and it does 
so by making the relief "prompt, considerate, and 
efficacious." 
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Nothing can be more instructive than a compa- 
rison between the Jewish and English systems. 
The principles upon which pauperism is to be 
treated cannot be too freely ventilated. If the re- 
sults show that the liberality of the Jews is more 
efficacious than the repressive system of the Eng- 
lish, let the whole matter be investigated by Par- 
liament, that we may retrace our steps. 

Let us compare the annual reports of the Jewish 
Board of Guardians with those of the Poor Law 
Board. And, in the first place, let us direct atten- 
tion to the question of expenditure. In the reports 
of the Poor Law Board, we observe continual ex- 
pressions of regret when more money is spent upon 
the poor. ' The Guardians are often written to for 
an explanation of its cause, as though the fault 
were theirs; and although they apologize for the 
oscillations in the amount, as probably owing to 
temporary and accidental causes, they think " that 
in the generally prosperous state, both of trade and 
agriculture, such increase is not satisfactory ; and 
it may well deserve the attention of the Guardians 
to ascertain in what items the increase has occurred, 
and whether, while due provision is made for the 
destitute, a diminution of the expenditure might 
not be effected." This kind of letter is continually 
going out, and it is clear that increased expenditure 
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is regarded as an encouragement to pauperism, and 
a matter greatly to be deplored. 

On the oflier hand, whenever expenditure on the 
poor goes down, the country is congratulated on its 
prosperity, and on the improved position of the 
labouring classes, as if the diflference of a few thou- 
sands in relief were indisputable evidence of the 
poor being better off. The introduction of the 
workhouse test in St. George the Martyr, South- 
wark, effected an immediate saving of £9000 a year, 
or forty per cent, of the whole expenditure; but 
nothing can be more certain, than that the physical 
condition of the poor is worse now than it was then. 
Pauperism has doubled, and the saving was there- 
fore entirely made at the exjpense of the physical 
and moral degradation of the poor. Now turn to 
the Jewish reports, and over and over again we 
find the subscribers congratulated on the increased 
sums spent upon the poor. In their very first re- 
port, the miserable condition of the Jewish poor is 
referred to the inadequacy of the sums which the 
synagogues had been accustomed to disburse. The 
poor were driven, by necessity, to beg and steal, 
and they asked for increased funds, in order to re- 
lieve the necessitous, with promptitude, efl&ciency, 
and dispatch, this being regarded as the only effi- 
cient method of discouraging pauperism. To mi- 
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nimize, relief therefore, is the last thing thought of. 
When an increased expenditure becomes necessary 
it is instantly made. Thus, for example : — In the 
year 1861, when there was a prolonged frost of 
nine weeks' duration, and the sufferings of the poor 
were great, the Board of Guardians sat every day 
for the administration of relief, instead of twice a 
week ; and they express their conviction " that the 
extra expenditure will be regarded with satisfaction 
by the community, especially when the items of 
which it is composed are duly examined." And so 
again ia the last report, the Board draws public 
attention to the increased expenditure, and confi- 
dently appeals for the public approval of its libera- 
lity. "Far from implying that an open-handed 
and indiscriminate relief is being distributed, the 
Board appeals to the records of its transactions, as 
evidence that the funds are neither profusely nor 
meanly, but carefully and judicially bestowed;" 
and its principal regret is, that the amoimts appro- 
priated to the sick are still much below what the 
philanthropy and liberality of the commimity would 
desire, or what the jmt requirements of many cases 
would demand. What a contrast in the tone of the 
two reports. Look sharp after your pockets, says 
one, and drive away the idle vagabonds who seek 
relief. Open your purse-strings, says the other. 
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for pauperism aad sickness are practically the same 
thing : the more efficiently you relieve the one, the 
more effectually you prevent the other. 

But, in the next place, let us examine the nature 
of the expenditure somewhat more closely. The 
total expenditure in 1864 for the relief of the Me- 
tropolitan poor was £905,640. Deducting the cost 
of lunatics, an item which probably includes indi- 
viduals belonging to the Jewish poor, and does not 
appear in the Jewish accounts, we have in round 
numbers £800,000 as the annual amount expended 
in relief. Of this, only £530,00p reaches the backs 
and stomachs of the poor, or is applied personally 
to their relief and maintenance. All the rest is dis- 
bursed in salaries, rations of officers, workhouse 
loans, and interest, and other expenses incidental to 
relief. Considerably more than a miUion of money 
has been spent in building workhouses, and the 
interest and loans repaid amount to £48,000 a 
year. The trustees of Islington are about to spend 
£70,000 in a new building, the mere interest of 
which would give nearly sixpence a week to every 
pauper in the parish. The salaries of workhouse 
and other officers and their rations amount to 
£103,107 per annum, and other expenses to 
£118,180. Altogether, administration costs forty 
per cent., and only sixty per cent, of the money 
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placed in the hands of the Guardians goes for the 
purposes of relief, properly so called ; and, after all, 
where are the advantages resulting from the costly 
workhouse system ? In one Union, seven hundred 
inmates of all ages and characters are huddled to- 
gether, without order, comfort, or classification of 
any kind whatever. Four paid officers superintend 
them all, and lock them up at night. At another, 
a feeble but unsuccessful attempt is made at classi- 
fication, and forty.five officers axe employed to 
nurse and superintend less than a thousand inmates. 
If half the money spent in workhouses had been 
judiciously expended in raising the standard of 
education and physical comfort amongst the body 
of the poor, pauperism had not' increased fifty per 
..nt. aa it ta done in the Met^poli, during L 
last seven years. 

And now let us examine the cost of administra- 
tion under the Jewish system. The total expendi- 
ture in the year 1864 was, in round numbers, 
£3070. The rent of premises averages about £200 
a year. The salaries of officers, including those 
of the medical men, who find drugs, etc., for the 
use of the sick, is £536, and the cost of adver- 
tising, stamps, and stationery, chiefiy required for the 
purpose of raising the necessary funds, is under 
£150, so that we have a total of less than £900 ex- 
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pended in administration^ or about twenty-four per 
cent. 

If, instead of the expensive and complicated 
workhouse machinery, we were to administer the 
English poor-rates on the system adopted by the 
Jews, we shoidd at once effect a saving of £78,000 
a year, — ^a sum more than sufficient to give every 
pauper man, woman, and child, threepence per 
week all the year round. This £78,000 a year is, 
therefore, the cost at which we mioimize relief; 
and it is clear we must screw it out of the poor 
before we save a penny for ourselves. This is the 
expense of trying to prevent imposition by the 
workhouse test; in fact, we make every pauper 
contribute threepence a week towards his own mi- 
sery. If it be possible for the Jews to relieve their 
poor without a workhouse test, it is also possible 
for us to do the same. If they administer their 
charity at a cost of twenty-four per cent., why 
should the ratepayers be called upon to pay forty 
per cent, with no better result? Nay, we shall 
hereafter show conclusively that our system is much 
the worse. Is it not time, therefore, to review our 
course, and see whether the workhouse system be 
really economical, and whether it be not possible to 
spend more upon the poor and less upon the ma- 
chinery of relief. 
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And having compared the reports of expendi- 
ture, let us turn to those of pauperism itself. 

In the first place, we observe that there are only 
two pieces of information of a definite kind in the 
whole statistical returns issued by the Poor-Law 
Board, They tell us, first of all, the number of 
paupers relieved in and out of the workhouse on 
particular days, and what proportion of those pau- 
pers are under sixteen years of age. This return 
is only valuable for one single purpose. It affords 
the best means of comparison between the pau- 
perism of the same district in different years. 
Thus, for example, when we find that the total 
nimiber of paupers relieved in the Metropolis on 
the 1st of January, 1859, was 72,538, and on the 
same day of 1866, 111,019, we may infer with an 
approach to certainty that pauperism has increased 
at the rate of 50 per cent, in seven years. But for 
any other purpose the return is worse than useless, 
because it is calculated to mislead the public as to 
the true condition of the poor. It is obvious that 
the number of paupers relieved on particular days 
gives no conception of the total numbers who 
receive relief in a month or year. One family may 
be relieved one week and another the next ; and 
just in proportion as the system of relief is tem- 
porary and casual, the numbers relieved on a parti- 
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ctdar day misrepresent the true amount of pau- 
perism. Thus in Bethnal Gfreen the Poor-Law 
returns inform us that the amount of pauperism is 
only 2 per cent, upon the population, whilst that of 
the City is over 7 per cent. In the City the relief 
is ordered to be continued for weeks together, and 
nearly the whole pauperism of the district may be 
represented on a single day. But in Bethnal Green, 
where the relief is casual and ordered for the most 
part from week to week, and in no case longer than 
one month, where also the poor are practically 
driven away by a rigorous application of the work- 
house test, the real amount of pauperism never 
appears in the published returns, and is only found 
in the half-yearly relief list locked in the cellars of 
the Foor-Law Board. This truth may be further 
illustrated by comparing the character of the poor 
relieved. Thus we find a constant change in the 
persons who are relieved on account of sickness, 
one indigent &mily requiring help one day and 
another, it may be, the next. Not less than six or 
seven times the number of sick persons will be re- 
lieved in the course of a year than are to be found 
on the books on any one day. But in the case of 
widows, whose relief is often continued for months 
without any change, few go off the list and few 
come on, so that two-thirds of the whole number 
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are constantly on the books. It is upon this fidlacy 
that no end of calculations have been based. We 
have ourselves spoken of 111,000 paupers, of whom 
34,000 are children, as if this number comprised 
the whole pauper class. But it does nothing of the 
kind. If we wish to know the number of persons, 
who, upon the slightest reverse of fortune, come 
upon the rates, we must multiply the number re- 
lieved on the first day of January by 3iJ^, and then 
we shall arrive at the appalling feet that 388,566 
persons are relieved once or oftener in the course of 
a single year. When we remember also that this 
number does not include the many thousands of 
indigent persons who suffer rather than apply for 
help, or get relieved through the mediimi of pri- 
vate charity, we must admit that the proportion 
of the indigent class is disgracefully large, and 
is conclusive as to inefficiency of the Poor-Law 
system. 

The other definite fact contained in the reports 
of the Poor-Law Board relates to the number of 
children imder 1 6 years of age, and we learn that 
they form 40 per cent, of Metropolitan pauperism. 
It is probable that there are 150,000 children, 
whose parents are in a state of chronic indigence, 
requiring occasional relief. These children are 
practically under the care of the Guardians, and yet 
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we learn little or nothing concerning their mode of 
life or the education they receive. 

Turn we now to the Jewish reports, and at the 
very outset observe the diflFerence. The number of 
applicants is, indeed, given — ^but for what purpose ? 
Not to form a mere contrast with the year before ; 
but to tell how many families have escaped from 
pauperism, and how many fresh ones have required 
relief. Thus, the sixth report informs us that 384 
cases are known to have gone off the books ; and in 
the seventh report 524 have permanently ceased to 
apply. This is the test of effectual administration, 
and it affords a powerful contrast to the English 
system. Where is the record of a similar success 
with us ? Is it not well known that once a pauper 
always a pauper is an axiom of the Poor Law? 
With us pauperism is hereditary by necessity. Let 
a man once enter the workhouse and he is pau- 
perized for ever. He propagates a race of paupers ; 
he is always asking for relief; if sick, he never 
recovers his health, and has neither strength nor 
energy to work ; and so he exists in wretchedness 
and misery, and brings up his children in beggary 
and want. But here is a system which records 
its triumphs over destitution, and so effectually 
performs its duty that even the children of des- 
titute foreigners become eventually independent, 
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and the misery of hereditary paupers is practically 
unknown. 

Again, the reports of the Foor-Law Board informs 
us, at page 170, that the number of able-bodied 
paupers is equal to that of the not able-bodied class. 
The Jews classify their poor on exactly the same 
model, but how different the result ! Of 1707 adult 
applicants, 198 is the number who, in their report, 
are called able-bodied, from their having no special 
cause entitling them to claim relief. In the one 
report we have a gigantic felBehood, for it is simply 
absurd to pretend that half the poor relieved on a 
given day are able-bodied in any sense whatever. 
In the other we have the truth — a certain small 
percentage of able-bodied persons do apply, and in 
the majority of cases they are refused relief. 

Lastly, we have a record not only of the number 
of children who are relieved, but what they do, 
thus: — 
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598 Attend the Free School . . . 

308 Attend the Infant School 

101 Attend Private Schools . . . 

961 Are engaged in trades . . . 

160 Are engaged in housework 

1491 Are either infante, or no particulars can be 

furnished 1491 

6 Are mainteined at the sole charge of the Board ") 

5 Are living with relatives, and have casual relief) 



I nil 



3615 



3615 
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What an important influence does the Jewish 
board exercise by recording the inquiries made into 
the education and training of the young ! What a 
picture have we here of the pains taken to improve 
the rising generation ! It is impossible to prevent 
pauperism and vice unless education be insisted 
upon, and it is impossible to educate a starving 
child. If Christian Guardians were compelled to 
make a return similar to that just given, the record 
would be shamefiil in the extreme, and fully account 
for the many little rascals who haunt the streets. 

The Jewish Guardians go to the very root of the 
evil ; they insist upon education as a condition of 
relief. But there is no evidence of this in the 
Poor-Law system, and in no particidar does it more 
urgently need reform. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE JEWISH RELIEF COMMITTEE, AND ENGLISH 

GUARDLA.NS. 

Having contrasted the reports of the Jewish Board 
of Guardians with those of the Poor-Law Board, it 
is necessary to examine the principles upon which 
relief is administered to the Jewish poor, and the 
machinery employed as a substitute for the work- 
house test. 

And, in the first place, there can be little doubt 
that the Jewish Guardians proceed on totally op- 
posite principles to those embodied in the Poor 
Law. Thus they act upon the belief that a healthy, 
able-bodied man, will, for the most part, prefer to 
work rather than starve ; and that if he is removed, 
by education, from the lowest grade of ignorance, 
he will even suffer considerable misery and priva- 
tion rather than depend for existence upon another's 
help. In the next place, they believe that friends 
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and relatives are always more or less ready to assist 
the unfortunate. And, lastly, they regard it as 
certain, that there are many ladies and gentlemen 
who are ready to meet, by donations and personal 
kindness, cases of crying and urgent necessity 
which are brought within their knowledge from an 
authentic source. These principles will form the 
subject of future notice, but for the present they 
are quoted as those which lead to "consideration" 
for the feelings of the poor, for the miseries they 
suffer, and for the special difficulties under which 
they labour. No unnecessary cruelty is exercised 
towards them, and inquiries of the strictest nature 
are uniformly made into the character and history 
of every applicant for relief, not less for the purpose 
of exposing indolence and imposture, than for the 
substantial relief of the deserving poor. 

The result is that the poor acknowledge the 
justice of this course. Under the Poor-Law system 
there is no guarantee that modest distress will be 
efficiently relieved. The pauper must be importu- 
nate. He must not mind standing for an hour or 
so amongst a pack of filthy paupers once or twice a 
week. He must make up his mind to listen to the 
ribaldry of their conversation, and learn the various 
modes of cheating the relieving officer, and of 
obtaining charity from every institution within 
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reach. And if he does not do this, the chances are 
that his distress will be passed oyer and forgotten, 
instead of being sought after and reUeved. 

But under the Jewish system the hardened pau- 
per has little chance of sympathy ; and when an 
idle and worthless fellow has been driven away 
unrelieved, the poor feel that justice has been done, 
because if the distress be genuine, no one will be 
left to starve. Every one applies with a perfect 
certainty that his circumstances will be thoroughly 
investigated, and the knowledge of this fact deters 
the majority of idle impostors from applying for 
relief. This system of close investigation leads to 
the first and most important duty undertaken by 
the Board. A complete record is kept of every 
application, and of the circumstances under which 
it is made. The personal history and character of 
the individual is put down, not only for the guid- 
ance of the Board, but for that of any individual 
who may choose to ask for it. The Board is, in 
fact, a mendicity society, ready to protect the public 
from imposture, and to give an account of every 
case of genuine distress, and the treatment it re- 
ceives. Upwards of 4000 cases are tiius completely 
registered in the books. Forms are prepared, in 
which the elaborate particulars recorded in the 
register are exactly copied, and these are cheerfdlly 
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afforded to societies or individuals when required. 
This, says the last report, is one of the most valuable 
departments of the system pursued by the Board, 
and almost forms an institution of itself. Hundreds 
of begging letters are thus forwarded to the Board, 
which undertakes that no case of real distress shall 
go unrelieved. 

Now, let us pause and contrast this excellent 
arrangement with the meagre details of the Foor- 
Law system. 

There is, indeed, a record of the circumstances of 
every applicant for relief, kept in the application 
book, presented weekly to the Board of Guardians ; 
but there is no continuous history of an indigent 
family anywhere to be seen. The relieving officer 
may know this history, but no one else can see it. 
The only information continuously recorded is the 
relief which has actually been given, and that is 
kept as a matter of accounts, and affords very 
pla. irf.^«„n a. ^ the his^ of the ^. I 
such records were kept, we should be able, clearly, 
to trace the downward descent in the social scale 
which, over and over again, occurs, when sickness 
or other misfortune overtakes an honest family; and 
it would be impossible that the penny wise and 
pound foolish system of insufficient relief could 
escape the notice of the Guardians and the public at 
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large. If the histories of respectable poor, reduced 
to want, misery, starvation, and suicide, had been 
found in the records of the Guardians, and open to 

the inspection of the public, can it be supposed, for 

« 

one moment, that the system could have resisted 
the obloquy which must inevitably have fallen upon 
it ? Contrast, also, the public spirit of the Jewish 
Board with that of some of the Guardians of the 
London poor. They lay their information open, 
and make it free for all. They are not ashamed of 
their doings; they desire to relieve the poor, and 
they point with satisfaction to the families, who, by 
their judicious help, have escaped from pauperism. 
But the Guardians of Islington, St. Giles's, and 
Stepney, shut up their books from public gaze, out 
of what they are pleased to call " consideration for 
the feelings" of those whom they profess to relieve. 
The history of every case of indigence ought to be 
preserved : it forms the basis of true discrimination, 
and by it alone can the idle and dissolute be sepa- 
rated from the deserving poor. 

With this history placed before the chairman, 
the Jewish Board admits the applicant for relief to 
state his case, and, with some slight modifications, 
the relief committee entertain the application much 
in the same was as it would be treated before an 
English Board of Guardians, where, as at Pad- 
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dington, an attempt is made to do the duty well. 
The operations of the relief committee are assisted 
by two investigating officers and a clerk. The 
former visit the cases in their homes, and they 
report fully the particulars gained by inspection 
and by inquiries from employers and others from 
whom information may be derived. These officers 
have authority to relieve urgent cases, but their 
power ceases when the relief committee meets, un- 
less, under peculiar circumstances, it is specially 
renewed. On an average about twenty cases occupy 
an hour ; and as the majority are known, and require 
nothing but a renewal of relief, ample time is given 
to the consideration of every case. In administer- 
ing relief the gentlemen present not only consult 
the poor as to the most suitable relief, but lose no 
opportunity of exercising a beneficial influence upon 
their character and habits. If an impostor is re- 
lieved, the committee do it with their eyes open, 
but they denounce his idleness, and show, both by 
their manner and parsimony, that it is scarcely 
worth his while to trouble them again. If the 
applicant is known to live in a house of ill-fame, or 
in the dwelling of thieves, relief is at once refused. 
When he has removed the application will be heard, 
but not before. If, again, the officer reports the 
house to be over-crowded, and that there is an im- 

E 
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proper admixture of the sexes, relief is positively 
refused until the objectionable state is altered, and 
the family is removed to proper quarters. The 
Board may agree to relieve, but the conditions of 
health are held to be imperative, and the Board 
^vill grant reasonable help to effect the changes 
necessary. In the same way the Board insist upon 
personal cleanliness as a condition of relief. If the 
applicant has dirty hands and a filthy skin, he is 
given an order for a bath, and relief is postponed 
until the order has been used. Many hundred bath 
tickets are thus forced upon the poor, and the residt 
is that there is a marked improvement in the per- 
sonal cleanliness of those who now apply. 

Christian Guardians may remonstrate occasionally 
with the poor on account of their rags and dirt ; 
but too generally they are perfectly indifferent, and 
it is doubtful if in the whole extent of the Metro- 
polis a single bath ticket was ever given as relief 
except from order of a doctor in case of illness. 
It is, indeed, difficult for a family to be clean when 
every office of existence has to be performed in a 
single crowded room ; but it ought to be remem- 
bered that cleanliness is next to godliness, and comes 
first. There can, therefore, be no doubt of the wis- 
dom of the Jewish practice, and that it is deserving 
of imitation by Guardians of the Christian poor. 
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And now let us pause, to note the method of pro- 
ceeding before a Christian Board. At Bethnal 
Green three hundred and ninety applications were 
dismissed in two hours and a half, or at the rate of 
three per minute. The process is as follows : — The 
poor assemble at two o'clock in a large room, well 
warmed and admirably adapted for the purpose ; in 
fact, the building in which the Guardians meet 
would lead to the supposition that relief was con- 
ducted on a noble scale. The Board-room is splen- 
did, and fitted up with eyery comfort ; indeed these 
offices, which haye cost £8000 at the least, seem 
totally inconsistent with the surrounding poverty, 
and negative the idea that there is any real diffi- 
culty in obtaining money from the ratepayers. 
Each pauper is called before the Board in turn, the 
relieving officer reading rapidly his report of the 
case. Scarcely has the applicant appeared, and 
often before he reaches the bar at which he is ap- 
pointed to stand, he is pushed out of another door, 
with the order " Come here again to-morrow at nine 
o'clock," and he goes away utterly ignorant of what 
he is to get. The statement of the relieving officer 
can as a rule be heard only by the chairman and 
vice-chairman, and only in exceptional cases does 
any other member of the Board take part in the 
proceedings. Now and then a discussion arises as 

E 2 
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to a case of settlement or as to reUeving women 
with illegitimate children out of the workhouse; 
but the amount of relief is never discussed with a 
view to ite efficiency, and is determined by a scale 
the liberality of which may be described by the fact 
that on the week ending March 7, 1866, 1481 in- 
dividuals were relieved at a cost of £57. 19^. Srf., 
or rather more than 9^. each. Often the applicant 
makes a vain effort to be heard, but there is no 
time for investigation. The whole proceeding is a 
sham. The Guardians leave investigation, such as 
it is, to the relieving officers; and it is generally 
understood that the poor can do nothing but tell 
lies and practise imposition, in order to obtain relief. 
The practice at the Strand is equally unsatisfac- 
tory, as the following letter proves : — 

" To the Author of Papers on London Pauperism. 

" Sir, — In accordance with your request I sub- 
join a few notes of what took place at the meeting 
of our Board of Guardians of the Strand Union on 
Tuesday last. The routine is simple : the applicant 
enters the room, the relieving officer reads out his 
name, number of family, etc., and the amount of 
relief already granted, if an old case ; the chairman 
asks a question or two, at once calls out the' relief 
in money and kind he recommends; a clerk fills 
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. this in on a printed form, which is handed to the 
appUcant, who instantly withdraws, and a fresh case 
comes in, to be dealt with in an equally summary 
way. Very occasionally a member suggests some 
alteration in the chairman's ruling. 

" Another engagement prevented my attending 
the Board meeting until the greater part of the 
relief business had been gone through, but I took 
notes of all that engaged the attention of the Board 
during exactly thirty-eight minutes. Incredible as 
it may appear, in this short period forty-three cases 
were read out only to be confirmed — a merely formal 
proceeding this, but in addition thirty-four cases ap- 
peared personally, were questioned, and adjudicated 
on by the Board through their chairman. In one 
of these relief was properly refused on the ground 
of notorious drunkenness and vice, and in another 
by reason of the well-known idleness of the appli- 
cant. Small, indeed, were the pittances given to 
the successful candidate ; but the case I am about 
to detail speaks in itself far more than any language 
of censure that could be used as to the degree of 
sympathy and aid the really deserving and sick 
poor receive at the hands of the Board. A dying 
man, his wife, and four young children, supported 
by the following letter from the doctor and by the 
relieving officer, applied to the Board. The sur- 
geon's certificate is as follows : — 
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" * The man Carol, whose case is coining before 

the Board, is very seriously Ul, and requires the 

fullest allowance. 

" * I. Welch, Medical Officer. 

" ' The relieving officer states that the man will 

probably die.' 

" The case was awarded by the chairman for 
each week 28. in money, 1*. -worth of meat, and 
1.. in grocery, and four loaves. An amendment was 
proposed, that inasmuch as the doctor had specially 
warned us that we must deal liberally with the 
case, as the man could scarcely recover and none 
of the family were earning anything that instead 
of 28. in money 4^. should be granted. The amend- 
ment was lost by a majority of eleven to five, 
twenty Guardians being present. The doctor may, 
it is true, add wine or other stimulants for the use 
of his patient only — ^but the wife and family ! How 
are they to exist for seven days on this miserable 
allowance ? ^ 

" Since my election as Guardian a year ago I 
have attended nearly thirty meetings when relief 
cases have been nominally investigated. I am not 
unaccustomed to expeditious work, and I can 
readily believe that our chairmau's long experience 
and natural sagacity enable him often to see through 
cases at a glance, and precedent guides him within 
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very narrow limits, 1^. to 2s. 6d. per week being 
something like the range of the amount granted for 
the support of whole families. But every meeting 
I go to strengthens the impression the first few 
made upon my mind, that so far jfrom our proceed- 
ings being those of investigation, consideration, and 
judicious treatment, they approach more nearly to 
a cruel farce, and further than this, the harshness 
falls with the greatest severity on the uncomplain- 
ing, disabled, and deserving poor. The sick in our 
workhouse will, I believe, be shortly removed to 
proper new hospitals under skilled management ; but 
those in their wretched homes in this crowded and 
wealthy city are also objects demanding our help. 
I confess that I see no radical cure for the present 
evils short of an equalized Metropolitan rate and a 
paid and responsible executive, and to this we shall 
have to come sooner or later. Tour valuable papers 
will help forward this the most important work of 
our generation, and, therefore, I am deeply grateful 
to you for them, alike as a guardian, a ratepayer, 
and one who feels that even poverty has its arrears 
of claims upon us as a civilized and Christian people. 
— I remain. Sir, truly yours, 

" John S. Store, 

" Guardian for 8L PauVs, Covent Garden. 
" King Street, Covent Garden, Jpril 2, 1866.*' 
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In many other places the practice is much the 
same ; whilst in St. Giles, St. George the Martyr, 
the poor never go before the Board at all, but are 
left to the tender mercies of the relieving officers. 
The Guardians of the latter parish passed a resolu- 
tion in July last, which illustrates the painful posi- 
tion in which they are placed. It was unanimously 
resolved — "That at the present time, when so much 
has appeared in the public press to the disparage- 
ment of various Boards of Guardians in the Metro- 
polis, this Board desires to record its earnest wish 
to assist every case of distress in the most effectual 
manner, so as to render the poor, and especially the 
rising generation, eventually independent of the 
rates; but they feel their exertions to be greatly 
embanked, if not entirely frustrated, by the 
acknowledged difficulties in raising the necessary 
funds, owing to the extraordinary nature of a great 
proportion of the rateable property in the parish, 
for which state of things the Board see no possible 
remedy but an equalization of the rates for the relief 
of the poor." Nor is this view of the question con- 
fined to the Guardians alone ; on the contrary, it is 
entertained by the most intelligent and respectable 
ratepayers. The Kev. Dr. Allen, the rector, who 
has been for years the active philanthropist and 
liberal educator of the extreme poor, states that the 
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poverty is overwhelming; that besides those in the 
actual receipt of relief, there are thousands who are 
liable to become so even by an augmentation of the 
rates. He says the out-door relief is indeed pain- 
fiilly small, but if the Guardians were to give real 
relief, the amount required would be so great that 
it would be utterly impossible to collect the rates ; 
and we can readily believe it, when 6600 simi- 
monses are issued each year to only 4000 rate- 
payers, before the rates are paid. No wonder that 
the Guardians, — ^whose responsibilities are purely 
volimtary, and do not legally involve a personal 
hearing of the distressed applicants, — should depute 
to their relieving officer those duties which they 
find it impossible to execute without the constant 
violation of their personal self-respect. What can 
be more calculated to blimt the kindlier feelings of 
our nature than being compelled to listen day after 
day, and week after week, to tales of distress, in- 
volving every variety of human suffering, without 
having the power to relieve them according to their 
need? No one can be blamed for shirking such a 
disagreeable and degrading office; yet what the 
Guardians refuse the relieving officer is compelled 
to perform, and his difficulty will be greater, because 
his first object must be to serve his employers by 
saving the rates. How, then, does he regard the 
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poor? Is it possible to retain any sympathy for 
their distress and at the same time keep himself 
alive and ready to sei^e upon any excuse to refuse 
relief or diminish its amoimt ? Harassed day after 
day by the same applicants, he comes shortly to 
regard them as troublesome impostors, who might 
do better if they would ; the real fact being, that 
no one applies until he is absolutely driven to it, 
and has already sacrificed furniture and clothes to 
escape the doom. But having once applied, and 
never being helped through the difficulty which 
has arisen, the necessity remains permanent, and he 
comes again and again, until shame is destroyed, 
and the discovery is made that importunity and 
misrepresentation are the only methods to obtain re- 
lief, small as it may be. Quiet poverty and uncom- 
plaining distress have no chance of being heard as 
tiiey deserve, for they Bhrink from applying day 
after day, and are oidy brought to do so by the 
education which is afforded by the system of relief. 
But let it not be supposed that the relieving officers 
of St. George's, Southwark, have lost all kindliness 
of heart. They are, indeed, sorely tried, and greatly 
to be pitied ; yet it speaks volumes in their favour 
that they are, on the whole, respected by those with 
whom they come in contact, and, without doubt, 
they would sincerely rejoice in becoming the instru- 
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ments of more complete relief. No men can, how- 
ever, perform such duties without acquiring a 
manner of speech which, however necessary for the 
management of the impostor, has too often the 
appearance of harshness to those who are unaccus- 
tomed to the refusal of relief. If, therefore, the 
power of granting relief is to be placed in the hands 
of any single officer, it is imperatively necessary 
that he should be a person of education and intelli- 
gence, that he should be suppUed with sufficient 
fdnds, and that he should receive the countenance 
and assistance of benevolent men. 

Without disparagement, such is uot the qualifica- 
tion of relieving officers ; and when it is remembered 
that, in London, 100,000 out-door paupers are, at 
the present moment, practically left in charge of 
only 100 relieving officers as far as concerns inquiry, 
the administration of relief, and the keeping of 
accounte, it is obvious that anything like investi- 
gation or discrimination is altogether impossible. 
There is no safeguard against imposition ; the more 
importunate the applicant, the more successful he 
will be. 

Lastly, the labours of the Jewish Board of Guar- 
dians are greatly lightened by the Visiting and Work 
Committees (to be described presently), and by the 
enlightened co-operation of the Jewish clergy, — 
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whose duties are, nevertheless, carefully and rightly 
distinguished from the administration of relief. The 
clergy are not made members of the Board of Guar- 
dians, nor are they members of any of the committees, 
but this does not preclude them from rendering 
valuable aid and from acting in concert with the 
committees or the Board in all cases of danger and 
difficulty in which their services may be required. 
The poor of esuch synagogue apply to the ministry, 
as they do in all creeds ; and, if necessary, the rabbi 
brings his list of deserving ca^es before the Board, 
in the confident expectation that his information 
will be received with courtesy, his advice freely 
asked for, and considerately received, — that the 
cases he submits to their notice will be liberally 
relieved. 

Would that the relationship between the Christian 
ministry and the Guardians of the Poor were equally 
satisfactory and equally well defined ! At present 
there is no unity of action, no sympathy between 
them. Public relief is repudiated, as generally un- 
worthy even of Christian notice ; and every clergy- 
man anxious to cultivate practical religion amongst 
his congregation tries to supplement the shortcom- 
ings of the Poor Law system by independent eflPbrts. 
He therefore spends half his time, which should be 
devoted to spiritual work, in raising money for the 
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poor, and in organizing a score of charities to relieve 
distress. But the effort is a failure, as it ever must 
be, under their publicly unsupported management. 

Erratic benevolence is the curse of the poor. The 
multiplication of charities fosters mendicity, and 
degrades them to beggary; voluntary efforts are 
partial, spasmodic, ajid unsatisfactory; and, between 
the clergy and the Guardians, the poor go practi- 
cally unrelieved. The physical and moral condition 
of the poor is not to be raised by visits, tracts, and 
soup-tickets, but by a systematic acknowledgment 
of social duty, and by making religion to be the 
handmaid of public relief. A system of Christian 
visitation forms an essential part of the Christian 
religion, and should form the most prominent 
feature of a Christian Poor Law; then will the 
clergy be occupied with their own duty, and the 
laity imderstand that true charity is not to be done 
by proxy. 

Nor is the practical exemplification of this har- 
mony of action peculiar to the Jews. It is carried 
out in Paris ; and why not here ? The most agree- 
able feature in the Parisian charitable operations, 
says Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, is the zeal and perse- 
vering energy with which crowds of ladies and 
gentlemen, who receive no salaries, devote their time 
to the service of the poor. They are up and at 
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work on winter mornings at seven o'clock. They 
submit to strict rules for the general good, and they 
are as strictly required to give in their monthly 
reports as if they were paid members of the bureau ; 
and they submit to this discipline because there is 
at the back of every lady and gentleman who enters 
a poor man's house a well*organized, economical 
administration, that has provided in a sensible 
manner, and with proper guarantees against fraud, 
for every possible form of distress. The visitor 
does not leave upon the table a tract, a soup- 
ticket, and a bit of tea; but she recommends the 
distress before her to the official of the bureau to 
which she belongs. If the distress be real and 
deserve relief, it has nothing to fear from the exami- 
nation to which it will be subjected. If it be the 
story of a hypocrite, or the falsehood of the idler or 
the drunkard, it will be treated as it deserves. 
The visitor carries sympathy and interest into the 
homes of the poor, who receive the visits gladly 
because they prelude the relief which is required. 
Place the management of the Metropolitan poor in 
the hands of practical men of the world, like the 
governors of the Assistance Publique at Paris, and 
they would find no want of support in the shape of 
visitors and charitable guardians of every class. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE MEDICAL COMMITTEE AND THE TREATMENT 

OF SICKNESS. 

The intimate connexion between sickness and pau- 
perism soon led the Board of Jewish Guardians to 
appoint a committee to superintendent the ope- 
rations of properly qualified medical officers, and 
to see that the recommendations, made by them 
for the benefit of the sick, should be fairly carried 
out. In the first place, two medical men attend 
daily at an appointed place, and also visit patients 
in their own houses. Careful regulations are made 
to secure prompt and careful attention to the sick, 
the medical committee meeting once a month to re- 
ceive the reports of the medical officers, and to hear, 
if necessary, the complaints of the poor. The 
Board then solicited the community to place tickets 
for various medical charities at its disposal, in order 
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that special cases might receive the attention they 
required. They subscribed themselves to a mater- 
nity charity, by which the attendance of a midwife 
and other advantages were supplied to the lying-in 
women; they purchased a large number of bath 
tickets, and placed them at the disposal of the me- 
dical officers; they made special arrangements for 
the supply of expensive medicines, such as quinine, 
cod-liver oil, etc. etc., heretofore out of the reach of 
the poor ; and it was resolved, as a general rule, to 
supply wine, brandy, linseed meal, trusses, bedding, 
and in fact every necessary which might be deemed 
necessary for the successful treatment of sickness, 
even of the most alarming kind. 

Valuable as were these arrangements, they woiild 
have been imperfect but for the thoughtful benevo- 
lence of the Baroness de Eothschild, who has insti- 
tuted a kitchen for the sick, from which, by order 
of the medical officers, a proper diet is supplied to 
about fifty patients per day. 

A small house in Artillery Lane has been fitted 
up for this excellent object, with cooking-range and 
store-rooms. The operations are conducted by a 
lady almoner, who superintends the distribution and 
keeps the accounts ; whilst the chief cook is a young 
orphan, who has been educated in the Jewish Free 
Schools, and who has now under her care some six- 
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teen other pupils from the same establishment^ who 
come in turn to learn how to roast and boil, to clean 
pots and boards, and do a number of other culinary 
operations which may be useful to them in after-life. 
From this kitchen every kind of diet is supplied, — 
arrowroot and simple broth for the feverish ; eggs, 
milk, beef-tea, and other plain foods for the young ; 
fiill diets of meat and vegetables for the convalescent; 
jellies and preserves for the consumptive ; and, in 
fact, everything but wine, which is supplied at the 
Guardians' offices. Those only who know the true 
value of food to an indigent and starving patient are 
able to appreciate fiilly the advantages of this most 
noble charity. Medicine in such circumstances may 
indeed be useful, but its value is augmented tenfold 
when aided by a fitting diet. The diseases of the 
poor are those of exhaustion and debility, for which 
food is the only remedy ; without it, tonics are a 
mockery and advice a sham. Is it not possible 
that if half the dispensaries of London were con- 
verted into kitchens for the sick, a greater number 
of cures would be efltected than by the physic they 
dispense? Of all the charities in London there is 
none so worthy of imitation as this modest effort of 
private generosity; the good effected being out of 
all proportion to its cost, considerable though that 
must be. 
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But the operations of the Board of Guardiaofi 
are not confined merely to the actual treatment of 
sickness, but to its cause and prevention. In the 
spring of 1865, when fever was ragiog in the over- 
crowded dwellings of the Metropolitan poor, the at- 
tention of the Board was drawn, by one of its most 
intelligent members, to the expediency of some steps 
being promptly taken to improve the sanitary con- 
dition of the houses of the Jewish poor. The cost- 
liness of acute disease and its consequences, and the 
true economy of prevention, were pointed out ; and 
although it was acknowledged that the duty of or- 
dering sanitary improvements was already placed by 
the public in official hands, it was considered that 
this circumstance did not relieve the Jewish Board 
of Guardians from their responsibility, and that, 
having undertaken the medical treatment of their 
own sick, it became the duty as well as the interest 
of the Board to prevent, as far as possible, those dis- 
eases which constitute the chief source of poverty 
and distress. 

A special medical conmiittee was therefore ap- 
pointed to carry out systematic sanitary inspection 
of the houses of the Jewish poor, and £100 was 
placed in their hands for the expenses of the visita- 
tion. An inspector was at once appointed, and in 
the following five months he visited 471 houses, 
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comprising 1400 tenements, the dwellings of nearly 
half the Jewish poor. The inspector foimd sanitary 
defects in 343 houses, revealing the &ct that three- 
fourths of the poor were living in conditions certain 
to bring upon them eventual disease, aad the de- 
pendence upon charity which necessarily follows. The 
inspector made personal representations to the va- 
rious landlords with remarkable success. In some 
cases the representation was repeated, until, by 
diut of great pressure, the necessa^ alterations were 
actually made. He also reported many defects to 
the Local Board of Works, aud so in five months 
it was found that improvements had actually been 
carried out in one-eleventh of the dwellings of the 
poor. 

The total cost of this inspection was £38. 18^., 
and a large balance was therefore left to be drawn 
upon for future operations. Who shall be able to 
calculate the saving of health to the poor, and money 
to the rich, which has been effected by this small 
outlay ? 

Nor does the Board shirk the responsibility of 
even greater difficulties. On the approach of 
cholera, the medical committee met their officers 
every week to concert measures for its prevention 
and relief. Twenty-seven stand-pipes, affording a 
constant supply of pure water, were erected, at the 

p 2 
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expense of the Board, in the most densely popu- 
lated quarters where the Jews reside. A system 
of house to house visitation was established; and 
when the houses were found to be filthy and un- 
fit for human habitation, the families were re- 
moved to other houses taken for the purpose, whilst 
the first were cleansed and whitewashed. Condy's 
fluid, carbolic acid, and other disinfectants were 
abundantly distributed from the office of the 
Board. Under-garments, blankets, and other arti- 
cles of bedding, were constantly supplied. Meat 
was given much more freely in the weekly allow- 
ances of food. Rice was distributed ahnost in- 
discriminately to all applicants. Wine, brandy, and 
other stimulants were supplied to the order of 
the medical officers ; the cellars of the " sick kit- 
chen" being, for the time, speciaUy suppUed with 
the best from those of the West End. A most 
cordial co-operation was thus kept up between the 
Board and its medical officers, who had absolute 
power of causing to be supplied whatever they 
thought necessary. Lastly, three houses were 
rented, as a convalescent home, for those recover- 
ing from the disease. WhUst death raged around 
them on all sides, the Jewish poor escaped with 
comparative immunity. There were only twenty- 
nine cases of cholera, and seventeen deaths, and 
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eight hundred and ninety-seven cases of diarrhoea, 
with six deaths ; a result which reflects the very 
highest credit upon the exertions of the Board, its 
committee, and all its officers. 

The treatment and relief of sickness may be illus- 
trated by the following cases, taken from the latest 
records of the Board : — 

CASE I. 

Age 44. Wife 41. Fish and fruit seller in the 
streets. Ten children, of whom one daughter re- 
ceived the order for a free wedding in 1864, and 
the rest are all at home, more or less engaged in 
the same business as the father. In the course of 
five years this family has been occasionally relieved 
by the Guardians. The man had a loan of money 
in 1862, which was punctually repaid. In 1864 
they were visited four times by one of the members 
of the visiting committee, who reported that the 
man and his family were hard-working and indus- 
trious, that they never applied except when in 
deep distress, and that they were well deserving of 
assistance on the occasion of his visit, as the man 
was ill. In consequence of this they received con- 
siderable relief ; but the man not getting any better 
they fell into a wretched state in the course of the 
winter. The visitor then described the home as 
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dirty in the extreme, and that they were very poor 
and greatly distressed. The Guardians again re- 
lieyed them, and for two months the relief amounted 
to 12^. and 14^. per week, besides some medical 
comforts ordered by the doctor. In 1865 the man's 
health improved, aad his £Eimily, getting older, they 
were able to contribute more eflfectuaUy towards 
their common maintenance. In April of the present 
year the wife, who had been lately confined, was 
seized with fever. She was attended by the surgeon, 
but was too ill to be removed. Wine, brandy, etc., 
were given according to his orders, but in a short 
time she succumbed to the disease. As the Jews 
are forbidden to work for some days after the de- 
cease of a relative, the Guardians allow 5«. extra on 
such occasions to assist the family until the period 
of mourning has expired, and it is usual for friends 
and relatives to assist each other on the same occa- 
sion. In a few days after the wife's decease the 
husband was seized with the disease, and succes- 
sively several of the children. On the 14th of May 
a son and daughter were sent to the Fever Hos- 
pital ; on the 24th, another daughter ; on the 7th of 
June, a son ; and on the 15th of June the man him- 
self was removed, and died two days after his ad- 
mWon. It Jl Ix, more co-v Jenl to de^ribe 
the next case before detailing the treatment of this, 
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as from this point they were united together in all 
the benefits bestowed. 

CASE II. 

Age 49. Wife 47. A street hawker. Brother 
of the above, and living in the same street. Seven 
children; the eldest seventeen. This family had 
never received any assistance until January last, 
when the man was taken ill. Whilst his illness 
lasted he had 3^. 6d. a week in bread and grocery, 
besides wine and medical comforts ordered by the 
medical officer. He remained veiy iU for tiiree 
months, and took the fever in April. In May his 
wife was also seized, and was so ill that she died at 
home. On the 8th of June a son was sent to the 
Fever Hospital, and another on the 10th of the 
same month, and one of them died there. The 
Guardians now stepped in to insist on the removal 
of the whole of both families from the infected pre- 
mises. The two cases were warmly taken up by 
the visitor and officials of the Board, and particularly 
by a travelling salesman, who collected nearly £50 
amongst the inhabitants of Petticoat Lane and it^ 
neighbourhood. The survivors, having been first 
supplied with flannels, under-clothing, and clean 
clothes, were removed from the Fever Hospital and 
the infected homes to Chingford, in Essex, where a 
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person was found to take them all in at an expense 
of four guineas per week. There they remained for 
six weeks, until in fact the health of both families 
had become thoroughly re-established. In the 
meantime the Guardians ordered the destruction of 
the infected clothes and furniture, and the cleansing 
and whitewashing of the houses; and when the 
families returned from the country they gave them 
new beds and furniture, which in one case cost £6 
and in the other £10 They allowed each family £1 
per week for a fortnight longer ; and lastly, they 
gave to the eldest son, who is now the responsible 
support of the first family, £3 to invest in goods, 
and to the parent of the second £1 for the same 
purpose. It is scarcely necessary to say that both 
families are now thoroughly independent, and have 
not required assistance since. 

CASE m. 

Age 45. Wife, seven children; one boy aged 
fourteen, all the rest girls. Man gets his living by 
the purchase of old clothes. They live in a bad 
locality, and were seized with fever in July last. 
The father was first taken, and was treated at home 
by the Jewish surgeon. On the 10th of July the 
son was sent to the Fever Hospital ; on the 7th of 
August, two daughters; on the 12th of the same 
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month, two more daughters ; and in the same month 
the wife was taken with the same disease, but, re- 
fiising to be removed, was treated at home. The 
average relief to this family was 15s. per week in 
kind, besides wine, brandy, and other necessaries 
ordered by the surgeon. In August 155. was also 
given in money, and in September £1. Flannel and 
under-clothes were also provided by the Board, and 
as soon as convalescent the Board removed the 
whole family to a house which they had taken for a 
convalescent home for cholera patients, and there 
they remained until health was permanently re- 
established. In the meantime the house was 
thoroughly disinfected under the supervision of the 
Board ; and the member of the visiting committee 
who had the charge of the case, acting in conjunc- 
tion with the Board, has found the man the means 
for storting again in business. 

Nor must it be supposed that such liberality is 
by any means exceptional. In October, 1866, there 
were no less than four cases of acute sickness in 
which the relief exceeded £1 per week each, besides 
food from the sick kitchen and other private help ; 
whilst the average relief to the sick amounts to 
more than lOs. each family per week. In fact the 
Board spares neither trouble nor expense in averting 
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the consequences of acute disease ; and their libera- 
lity is wise and economical, because a widow and 
her children are felt to be a heavy responsibility, 
and form the heaviest tas. upon their resources. 

And now, is it not painful to turn to the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law, and observe the indifference 
of the executive to sanitary measures, and to con- 
trast the miserable pittances doled out even in the 
gravest cases with the noble liberality just described ? 
Take for example the condition of the parish of St. 
George the Martyr, Southwark, the population of 
which is about equal to that of the Jewish commu- 
nity. There, in a room seven feet by eight feet, 
and eight feet high, is to be found a pauper widow, 
her sister, and six young children, all eight existing 
in a space not more than sufficient for a single per- 
son. There also, in a room ten feet square and 
eight feet high, was a woman, age forty-seven ; a son, 
age eighteen; two daughters, aged seventeen and 
fifteen respectively ; and three children under thirteen 
years of age. The bed occupied a considerable por- 
tion of the room, and in the remaining space every 
office of life had to be performed, the only door in 
the apartment opening on the public court. Can 
aay civilized human beiag realize the misery of such 
a state ? The idea of comfort must be utterly un- 
known. Cleanliness is impossible. Food is the 
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first necessity, and if only bread enotigh be found, 
all the rest mnst go as it may. How can modesty 
retain her place amongst the yonng, when such de- 
moralizing influences are constantly at work ? And 
what a £Eirc6 to preach religion to those who are 
compelled to discard all sense of shame, all feelings 
of decency, all cleanliness of person, all hope of 
health, and to live in a way which instinct would 
cause a beast to fly from, because disease and death 
are there! Is not the public apathy moreover as dis- 
graceful as the &cts ? There is no real care to improve 
the condition of the poor. It is even said that the evil 
is too deeply rooted and too bad to admit of relief ; 
that it is no use trying to help people who have 
sunk to such a state of degradation. The poor are 
themselves taxed as the authors of their own misery, 
and they are called drunken and idle as a reason for 
letting them alone. It is a sad reflection on Chris- 
tianity that our hearts should thus be hardened to 
the amount of misery in the houses of the extreme 
poor. Instead of making us callous to the sight 
and hopeless of a remedy, the ever-increasing mag- 
nitude of the evil ought to arouse us to united action 
and persistent agitation, until a real effort be made 
by the Government to rescue our fellow-mortals from 
the fearful wretchedness they too contentedly endure. 
From this wretched parish, fever and epidemic 
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diseases are never absent. They are inevitable 
where every law of health is systematically neg- 
lected, and where there is a floating mass of pau- 
pers, only kept from absolute starvation by relief 
doled out from day to day in quantities barely suf- 
ficient for the maintenance of life. Vitality is 
slowly undermined, and becomes day by day less 
able i «,bt fte t^y^ poison. la 1861 Lro wero 
25 fever deaths; in 1862, 48; in 1863, 88; in 
1864, 113 ; in 1865, 128. Every one of these 
deaths represents at least 8 cases of fever, or, in all, 
about 3400 illnesses, having an average duration of 
three weeks each. The maintenance of medical 
treatment forms the least part of the cost ; there 
are the funerals, the loss of labour, and the loss of 
health which follows. What wonder there is pau- 
perism ? There are 450 inmates in the workhouse, 
250 children in the schools, 90 imbeciles at Eagle 
House, and 5976 paupers were relieved out of the 
workhouse, making a total of 6766 persons relieved 
in one half-year. But besides these, there are 
thousands who live on sixpence a day without ap- 
plying for relief unless sickness or misfortune come 
upon them. Indeed, it can scarcely be doubted 
that one-fifth of the entire population is removed 
but a step from pauperism, and would be entitled to 
relief in the estimation of Jewish Guardians. 
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And let us see what the Guardians do for the 
relief of sickness. 

During the week ending the 23rd of June, 1866, 
80 families were relieved on account of the sickness 
of the male parent, who was under sixty years of 
age in every case. On these 80 males there de- 
pended 58 wives and 209 children for support. 
Every one of these families was, of course, in a 
state of what is called destitution, the only income, 
other than that supplied by the parish, being the 
earnings of the children, the wife being required to 
act as nurse. The amount of relief was nothing in 
money, and £5. 9^. 2^d. in meat, bread, aud gro- 
ceries, or 3frf. per head. In the same week 19 
families were relieved on account of the sickness of 
the wife, or of one or more of the children. In 
these cases the father is also in a state of destitu- 
tion, for if in work he would not be relieved, and 
the amount given to the 104 individuals of which 
the fitmilies consisted was £2. ISs. 3^., all in bread, 
meat, grocery, or wine, or three-farthings per day 
for each individual. 

And now, to illustrate the system in greater de- 
tail, which cannot be better done than by tran- 
scribiQg the following cases from the ^Evening 
Standard ' of July 11th, 1866. 
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CASE I. 

H., aged 48, shoemaker ; wife, aged 47 ; five 
children, four at home ; one daughter, aged 18, in 
service ; boy, aged 16, a shoeblack; boy, aged 12, 
goes to ragged school; girl, aged 11, who nurses 
the youngest, an in&nt. The whole family are 
only just recovering from fever, one having died. 
Relief, one loaf and a half of bread and one pound 
of meat three times a week. This family, the man, 
his wife, and the four children, live in an upper 
front room of a wretchedly dilapidated house, of 
which the waUs, the roof, the doors, and the floors 
are all decayed. The room itself contains 750 
cubic feet, but cannot be taxed with want of venti- 
lation, because there is scarcely a whole pane of 
glass in the window. When the family was ill the 
woman had protested against obscene singing in the 
street on a Sunday evening, upon which a volley of 
stones was sent, which broke ten out of the twelve 
panes. It is utterly impossible to describe the 
dreadful destitution of this once respectable family. 
A few weeks ago they were all lying in one bed 
with fever, with scarcely a morsel of clothes to 
cover them, neither sheets, blankets, rugs, nor 
linen, and destitute even of the commonest food. 
The daughter in place has assisted the shoeblack to 
pay the enormous weekly rent of 3^. They toasted 
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the bread to make the semblaiiee of tea ; and they 
haye parted with the last articles of clothing to 
preserve life. . IS any one conld see the thin and 
haggard appearance of the man, whose eyesight is 
dimmed by exhaustion and whose body is wasted 
with want, sitting without shirt, without coat, with 
nothing to cover him but a ragged pair of trousers 
and a tattered waistcoat, and think that this man 
has been for many years a respectable artisan, he 
must be forcibly convinced either that the sources 
of charity are all dried up, or that its blessings fail 
to fall where they are most required. And then 
turn from him to the woman. She had rheumatic 
fever not long ago, and is just recovering from the 
fever now. She is trying to do a Uttle washing. 
She too has scarce enough clothes to cover her, for 
she is without shoes or stockings, and with nothing 
on her but a single skirt, black, dirty, and torn, 
and yet she remembers the days of happiness and 
prosperity, and even now believes herself entitled 
to some considerable fortune. She cannot beg, and 
they struggle on from day to day, almost from hour 
to hour, with nothing but starvation staring them 
in the face. And there, still in the comer, lie the 
bare and himgry children, looking pale and ex- 
hausted from the fever which has scarcely left them. 
From whence is to come the food which is to make 
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them strong ? Often has it fallen to our lot to see 
destitution and disease hand in hand, but never 
worse than this ; and better a thousand times that 
we should repeal our Poor Law altogether than that 
its administration should cloak such destructive 
misery without attempting to relieve it. 

CASE II. 

But now we have a drama to describe which has 
begun and ended in the last six weeks. Within a 
few yards of the Westminster Bridge Boad, in a 
narrow street called Webber Bow, there lived and 
died a man who was in the prime of life, industrious, 
sober, a good husband, and a kind father. For 
seventeen years he hawked vegetables through the 
same round of streets, and had established a con- 
nection which was probably as 'safe as such a pre- 
carious occupation ever yields. Bis wife also had 
been brought up to sell flowers and ornaments in 
the street ; so that between them they had managed 
to acquire a tolerably comfortable home, and had 
well provided for a considerable family. For some 
time misfortune pursued them : the markets were 
unfavourable, the sales bad, the losses considerable, 
and several children were taken ill and died, not 
less than nine being buried at their own expense. 
For a year nothing but casual employment was to 
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be had, and during the last winter there was a hard 
struggle against starvation, which was borne with 
heroic fortitude, in order to avoid an application for 
parish relief. At this time, for the sake of cheap^ 
ness, they removed to their present place, and it is 
probable that privation was the predisposing cause 
of their taking the fever, which is never absent from 
this fatal spot. Here the houses are built upon a 
bare and undrained soil, the floors are two or three 
steps below the level of the street, and the boards 
are either all decayed, and resting upon the ground, 
or they are loose and undermined by rats, whose 
runs communicate with the drains beneath. In the 
front upper room, not more than twelve feet square, 
we foimd the man, his wife, and three children, 
aged respectively fourteen years, four years, and five 
months. In the comer opposite the door was the 
single bedstead, with its coarse straw mattress, thin 
flock bed, and single rug, and upon it lay the man, 
with blackened Ups and parched tongue, wandering 
in the low delirium of typhoid fever. He lay upon 
his back, unable to move, or to help himself. Side 
by side lay the daughter, scarcely in a better state, 
and across the bottom of the bed lay the infant fast 
asleep. It was the eleventh day of the man's ill- 
ness, and the ninth of his daughter's, and yet the 
wife, who was the only nurse, had no change of 

G 
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linen, and a single sheet was all that she possessed. 
She told us that she had put flannel on her husband 
whilst she washed his shirt, and when she had used 
it for him she did it likewise for her daughter. For 
three nights she had nursed him without intermis- 
sion, and almost without food. Her mother had 
paid the rent the week before, and she had pawned 
all she had for a little tea and bread. The parish 
surgeon had been to see him, and thought him too 
ill to be removed, and he had ordered meat and 
bread a few days before our risit, and on the same 
day both were repeated, with the addition of some 
wine. In a few more days matters grew worse, tiie 
woman lost her milk for the infant, the last pawn- 
tickets were sold for a morsel of food, and money 
borrowed to pay the rent. The beef and wine were 
religiously given to the patients, and the bread 
consumed by the rest. After eight more nights of 
miserable watching the man died, and the widow 
and her children were humanely taken in by a 
woman downstairs, and were permitted to lie in a 
comer of the room upon the broken floor. The 
whole value of the relief before the man's death 
was exactly 8^., and this included a sheet which 
cost the parish 2^. 2rf., the rest consisting of meat, 
and bread and wine. The man died on Sunday, 
the 24th of June ; he was never visited by any one 
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but the surgeon, and nothing was given except that 
which was reconunended by him for the patients' 
use. The corpse was kept a week in the house ; 
and can it be believed that the woman and her 
children now occupy the same room, and lie upon 
the same fever-poisoned bed, without any cleansing 
process having been adopted to prevent infection ? 
For days the girPs life hung upon a thread; the 
same amount of meat and bread have been con- 
tinuously ordered, and brandy given, but nothing 
whatever has been done for the widow or her chil- 
dren, who are now reduced to the very verge of 
starvation. She cannot leave for a moment; the 
girl of fourteen is still an invalid, and the others 
are entirely helpless ; rent is accumidating week by 
week, and until health is restored there can be no 
hope of work, and not much then. The last black 
dress has now been pawned, and they are living 
upon the proceeds. But we may be told that these 
poor people are content, and do not complain ; that 
they hide their feelings, and do not ask for what they 
need ; that the patients are supplied with all that 
the doctor orders, and that no one can be blamed for 
a result so common as death — sad as it may be. 

And granting all this, and that the bread and 
meat is received day after day with silent thankftil- 
ness or sullen despair, does that excuse the system 

2 
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of administration, or remove the stigma of respon- 
sibility from society itself? Surely if a system 
undertakes the management of the sick poor, it 
ought to contemplate the possibility of uncomplain- 
ing want, and be prepared to offer comforts of which 
the poor themselves may be entirely ignorant. But 
the fact is, they are all incredulous of help ; no one 
expects to be relieved ; and they take as a matter of 
cold routine the little that is given, without daring 
to ask for more. TSo one can tell the silent agonies 
of the sick poor but those who visit them ; and in 
their miserable and crowded dwellings is displayed 
the same noble and uncomplaining endurance which 
forms the characteristic of every class of Englishmen 
when they are called upon to suffer in their own or 
their country's cause. 

But again, admitting that no one was to blame, 
is not the death of this man fairly to be regarded as 
a social murder ? Whose fault is it that the whole 
street forms a perpetual hot-bed of fever, pregnant 
with death ? 

Why is it that no means have been taken to 
purify the room in which the patient died, and, 
instead of permitting the inmates to return to the 
poisoned bed, why has it not been burned? Is 
there one single circumstance connected with this 
melancholy case which reflects anything but obloquy 
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on the Poor Law system? If the man and his 
child were to be treated like human beings, £1 per 
.week would not have sufficed to give them a chance 
of life. How many comforts did they require be- 
sides meat and bread ? Where was the linen to 
change them, the soap to wash for them, the firing 
to cook for them, and assistance to relieve the un- 
happy wife from the exhausting labour of nursing 
them night and day ? There is not even the merit 
of economy ; for it woidd have been wiser to spend 
£50, and preserve the life of a healthy middle-aged 
man, able to maintain his wife and children, rather 
than to have the alternative of providing for them 
for years to come, or of leaving them to exist as 
best they can, and become vagabonds upon the 
streets. 

And, lastly, where is there a trace of that noble 
religion which we desire to carry to every comer of 
the earth? Here, under the very shadow of ita 
temple, the poor lie neglected and forgotten. The 
very object of religion seems entirely changed. 
The great Exemplar spent his life in visiting the 
sick and in doing good; but we seek heaven for 
ourselves, and leave the sick and poor to the tender 
mercies of an official system. What is it to us if 
the homes are poisoned and the poor die ? Do we 
not pay the rates for their relief, and is there not a 
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fianitary offioer and a Poor Law staff? If these are 
not sufficient, send them to the hospital. There, 
at least, will be advice and help ; and we speak as 
if it was nothing to take the poor from their own 
homes, and remove them from their dearest friends. 
It is easy to put our hands in our pockets and sub- 
scribe to public charities, but hard and troublesome 
to take a practical interest in the well-being of the 
poor. 

The fact is, we seek to separate two things which 
no man can put asunder. In one of our most im- 
portant social laws, we have attempted to isolate 
benevolence from personal self-sacrifice, and we 
have signally &iled. The public must be taught to 
regard the care of the poor as a matter of personal 
religion, not to be compounded for by subscriptions, 
however large, nor prayers, however long. It must 
be regarded as a greater privilege to be an almoner 
of the public than a giver of money ; and we must 
imitate the admirable practice of the Jews, who 
constantly leave money to their children, not for 
the purpose of self-indulgence, but to be distributed 
by actual visitation amongst the poor. When the 
public shall have been thus educated to visit and 
relieve the poor, the present niggardly system must 
at once give way. Could any man or woman of 
sense and feeling become the voluntary instrument 
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of humaa torture, such as a relieving officer must 
be in St. George's, Southwark? Impossible! How 
could they see a starving yet devoted wife watch- 
ing her dying husband, night after night, without 
an attempt to help her ? or could they listen to the 
cry of naked and hungry children without seeking 
to enlist the sympathy of the officer with whom 
rests the power and the funds to relieve them? 
The visitor might have nothing of his own to spare, 
but he would be enabled to obtain help from the 
public funds, as the members of the visiting com- 
mittee do from the funds of the Jewish Board ; and 
without doubt an army of volxmteers would be 
forthcoming for such noble work whenever they 
shall be called upon. Then, as in Paris, would a 
thousand works of charity spring up, which, under 
the 8Bgis of the Poor Law, would really perform 
that which they take in hand. No longer then 
should we have proposals to rescue a few hundred 
children from the streets, leaving ten times the 
number unrelieved and uncared for, and the cause 
of their destitution quite untouched ; then would 
the clergy rejoice in being relieved of a responsibi- 
lity which does not belong to them ; their care is 
for the soul and not for the body, and their princi- 
pal office is now frustrated by the necessity of help- 
ing out the shortcomings of the Poor Law. Leave 
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them free to their own duty, and turn over the 
anny of visitors of the poor to the executive of the 
Poor Law, that they may become at once the al- 
moners of the pubUc charity, and the enUghtened 
help-mates of the official staff appointed to relieve 
the poor. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE VISITING COMMITTEE OF THE JEWISH BOARD 
OF GUARDIANS AND THEIR liEPORT. 

It has been observed by a distinguished French 
philanthropist, whose life was spent in visiting the 
poor, that the charity which gives in gold only is 
least deserving of the name. The truth is obvious : 
no one would think of placing in the same category 
the donor who, whilst enjoying the comforts of his 
luxurious house, dismisses his charity with a cheque 
to the Cholera Fund ; and that noble band of self- 
devoted women who, it may be without the dis- 
bursement of a single penny, minister patiently to 
the wants of the suffering victims, and soothe their 
dying momente with heroic care. Man shaU not 
live by bread alone, nor is the most perfect minis- 
tration to his physical wants all that he requires. 
The deepest sorrows are not soothed by money, 
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whilst kind looks and sympathies soften the hard-* 
est pillow, even when a cup of cold water is the 
only oflfering. 

"Now it is a sad fact that nearly all the institu- 
tions of this rich metropolis tend to deprive the 
charitable donor of his chief reward. There is no 
opportunity of bringing him into contact with the 
recipients of his bounty. There are schemes with- 
out end for doing charity by proxy, and to relieve 
the rich from any troublesome self-sacrifice ; and 
we pour our thousands into the coffers of a hundred 
institutions with a sort of general and indefinite 
hope that good will come, forgetting that all our 
goods may be given to feed the poor, whilst the es- 
sence of charity itself may still be wanting. Sub- 
scription-lists of noble Christians are paraded in 
every journal, and amongst them are thousands 
who never saw a pauper dwelling, or who gave up 
one moment's pleasure to the welfere of the poor. 
They bestow their alms upon the wretched through 
the ordinary channels of relief, and care not how 
soon their liberality is known; but few there are 
who will give time and trouble and sympathy to 
the poor, which are infinitely more valuable than 
gold, though far less easily bestowed. Thus cha- 
rity is altered in its character, and is deprived of 
more than half its blessing. There is no love be- 
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tween the giver and the receiver. We are solicited 
by a thousand circulars to support an institution of 
which we have scarcely heard, and which we have 
never seen, whilst there are thousands at our very 
doors who need our sympathy and care. We are 
startled into a fit of temporary enthusiasm by the 
horrors of a plague, of which we may be ourselves 
the victims, and we answer the appeals as we do 
those of an importunate but skilful beggar, and dis- 
pense our bounty chiefly that he may soon be gone. 
On the part of the giver there is no sense of perso- 
nal sacrifice, of service rendered, and of benefit con- 
ferred ; on the part of the receiver there is no op- 
portunity for gratitude, and no interchange of more 
kindly sentiments, which are as necessary to the 
education of the rich as they are to the elevation of 
the poor. 

These remarks apply, with peculiar force, to the 
administration of the Poor Law. From the first 
moment of distress, however it may come, the pau- 
pers are brought into contact with a cold and heart- 
less system, from which every trace of sympathy 
has been most carefully withdrawn. First of all, 
he is compelled to apply to a paid oflEicial, who 
questions the reality of his destitution and the very 
nature of his wants. He is regarded as an impos- 
tor until the contrary is proved, and there is no one 
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to relieve him kindTy of the pain and degradation 
of detailing the history of his own misery to incre- 
dulous and heartless ears. No wonder that his 
tongue is tied, and that he receives in thankless 
silence the dole of bread and scanty casual relief 
which is to provide for his starving family until 
the meeting of the Board. Here agaiu, also, his 
troubles are paraded and his feelings shocked by an 
investigation which is little better than a sham ; and 
the sorrows of a widow and her three young chil- 
dren, whose bread-winner has died by an accident 
and left them utterly destitute, are solaced in less 
than a minute's consideration by the weekly allow- 
ance of half-a-crown, two loaves of bread, and six- 
pennyworth of grocery, without one single word of 
kindness. 

And in the workhouse the same process goes on. 
The master is paid, the matron is paid, the doctor 
is paid, the nurses now are paid, and even the 
clergyman is paid to perform his meagre duty. 
Nowhere is there a trace of disinterested charity, 
and the sense of thankfulness is diminished, if not 
entirely destroyed, because the recipient sees no 
personal sacrifice made for him by any one, and is 
led to think that charity by Act of Parliament is 
nothing but a right. The officers may be indivi- 
dually kind, and may perform their duties with 
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conscientious care ; but active philanthropy is al- 
lowed no place, and the introduction of voluntary 
assistance into the administration of the Poor Law 
has been regarded by the Quardiaas with such ex- 
treme jealousy as to lead to its complete exclusion. 
Hence it is that Christiaa ministers hold themselves 
aloof from this heartless organization. Nowhere in 
London do they act in hannony with the authorities 
of the Poor Law ; but, on the contrary, they con- 
demn its inefficiency, and try to supplement its mi- 
serable shortcomings by a system of local visitation, 
which consumes their valuable time, and is, after 
all, totally inadequate to the work in hand ; whilst 
Christian people, unable otherwise to find an out- 
let for their noble instincts to benefit the poor, are 
driven to the distribution of tracts and soup-tickets, 
which too often breed contempt instead of gratitude, 
because they have no obvious relation to the neces- 
sities most required, and therefore constitute no 
effectual relief. 

Very early in their history, the Jewish Board of 
Guardians discovered the impossibility of treating 
their poor by pure officialism. It was easy to 
attend the Board, to hear the statements of the 
poor and the reports of the inquiry officers, and to 
administer relief on a scale to be determined by 
some arbitrary rule, or by the state of the exche- 
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quer; but they found that these operations were 
totally inadequate to make any real impression on 
the habits and character of the poor, and that a 
practical interest in their welfare must be shown, 
not only to eliminate the nature of the distress, too 
often concealed from official ears, but to administer 
the kind of assistance which was likely to relieve 
them best. 

In the year 1861, therefore the Board appointed 
twenty-five (now increased to thirty) gentlemen as a 
visiting committee, and in the first year of its ex- 
istence 300 cases were confided to one or other of 
its members for special visitation. These gentle* 
men, having discovered that cases occur in which 
female investigation and advice are very necessary, 
invited the co-operation of some ladies of intelli- 
gence and experience, who kindly undertook to 
visit and report upon such cases when required to 
do so. 

This visiting committee, although acting in com- 
plete harmony with the Soard, does not usurp the 
power of relief; it informs and suggests, and, when 
deputed by the Board, it carries out that which is 
determined upon. Its first duty is to become in- 
timate with the state and requirements of the poor 
committed to its charge. There are many cases of 
a complicated character which are much better 
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investigated by private persons than by officials. 
The shamefaced poor — and it is significant that 
there are many amongst the Jews — ^have thns an 
opportunity of explaining misfortunes in secrecy 
and confidence, which it would be impossible to 
reveal in public to the officials and the Board ; they 
appear, as it were, by counsel trusted by the court ; 
their self-respect is preserved, and they are not 
necessarily humiliated by contact with the line of 
hardened poor who stand waiting at the doors. 
The counsel suggests the most appropriate treat- 
ment, which is rejected, modified, or adopted as 
experience may dictate. And lastly, the visitor 
becomes the almoner of the Board, that the public 
boimty may be carried to the heart as well as the 
home of the recipient with a lovipg hand. 

Each visitor then takes a certain number of 
pauper families under his special care. He is re- 
quired to visit them from time to time; he is to 
see that the appUcant makes the most of his own 
resources; that his friends help him, and that no 
demand is made upon the fimds of the Board, until 
all the fountains of private charity have been 
opened up and exhausted. If employment only is 
wanted, the visitor is expected to help the applicant, 
by advice and influence, to obtain work. If emi- 
gration is desirable, he is to recommend it in the 
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proper quarter and see it carried out. If sickness 
be the cause of distress, the visitor must see that 
the patient is duly attended by the medical officers, 
or sent to the hospital where he is likely to obtain 
the advice and aid most suitable to his case. Du- 
ring the absence of the sick parent, he is to charge 
himself with the support of the mother and chil- 
dren, lest the home be broken up. And when the 
patient comes out of hospital, he is to see that he 
returns to his employment, withdrawing the ^assis- 
tance judiciously, that idle habits may not be fos- 
tered. 

If the applicant be a widow, he is to see that she 
does not starve; he is to enlist sympathy on her 
behalf; he is to take care that her children be fed 
and sent to school, or to one of the asylums des- 
tined for their support. If of proper age, they are 
to be apprenticed to a trade ; and it is his duty to 
see that the master also performs his duty towards 
them. . And if the applicant Jbe aged and worn-out, 
the visitor is to use his influence to get him ad- 
mitted into a fitting almshouse, and to take care of 
him until he gets there. In this way, the visitor 
pledges himself to carry the poor person through 
his difficulties, whatever they may be, restoring 
the unfortxmate to independence where it is possi- 
ble to do so, and doing all he can to improve the 
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physical and moral state of those who are confided 
to his care. 

And now let us turn to the reports, and see what 
the visiting committee say of the condition of the 
Jewish poor. 

In the first place, we may notice that at the 
commencement of the present century, nothing 
could be more lamentable than the moral and phy- 
sical condition of this remarkable race. Mr. Col- 
quhoun, the intelligent and active Magistrate of 
Middlesex, who published a treatise on the Police 
of London in 1806, and therein describes the con- 
dition of the lower orders, regarded the Jews as 
the principal promoters of idleness and profligacy 
amongst the London poor. ^^ Educated in idleness 
from their earliest infancy, they acquire, says he, 
every debauched and vicious principle which can 
fit them for the most complicated arts of fraud and 
deception; to which they seldom fail to add the 
crime of perjury whenever it can be of use. From 
the orange boy, and the retailer of seals, razors, 
glass, and other wares in the public streets, to the 
shop keeper, dealer in wearing apparel, or in silver 
and gold, the same principles of conduct too ge- 
nerally prevail." Again, he attributes "the pro- 
gress and increase of crime to the deplorable state 
and condition of the lower order of Jews, who, 

H 
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being totally uneducated and excluded from or- 
dinary occupations, were driven to resort to those 
tricks and devices which ingenuity suggests, to 
enable persons without an honest means of subsis- 
tence to live in idleness." He condemns the mode 
in which the Jewish poor were then reUeved, and 
he calls upon the opulent and respectable Jews to 
devise some means for rescuing their community 
from the reproach too justly cast upon them. 

Dr. Yan Oven described the poor in nearly same 
terms in 1801. He showed that boys were engaged 
in the purchase of false money, to be resilvered and 
sold again ; and he called loudly for "an effort for 
bettering the condition of the Jewish poor, by re- 
lieving the helpless, instructing the children, and 
diffusing among them a knowledge of handicraft 
trades, without any infringement of their established 
religious customs." It is clear therefore that the 
moral and physical condition of the Jewish poor 
was, at the period in question, extremely low, and 
at least as bad as that of the Christian paupers in 
the same district. 

But when we turn to the modem reports of the 
Jewish Board of Guardians and their visiting com- 
mittee, we find, everywhere, tokens of the improve- 
ment which has taken place in consequence of their 
enlightened efforts. The magnificent schools have 
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improved the general state of education and morality. 
Cleanliness, formerly so neglected, especially among 
the foreign poor, is beginning to be valued for its 
own sake. The bath tickets are now asked for, and 
the former hostility to their use, which required 
a considerable amoimt of persuasion to combat, has 
now almost disappeared. The judicious and prompt 
attention to the real wants of the poor, and the direct 
influence exercised by the ladies and gentlemen 
visitors connected with the Board, have induced 
habits of cleanliness hitherto unknown, or, at least 
unpractised, the effects of which are to be found in 
the improved appearance of the dwellings of the 
poor, and in the absence of those debilitating causes 
which predispose to epidemic disease. The visiting 
committee report their conviction that the moral and 
physical condition of the Jewish poor is rather above 
that of other denominations, and that a gradual and 
steady progress in improvement is still going on. 
Further on, attention is drawn to the peculiar dif- 
ficulties connected with the relief of strange immi- 
grants, who, being unacquainted with the language 
and habits of the country, and without any useful 
or lucrative occupation, live in a state of abject 
poverty, from which in many instances they only 
emerge in the second generation. And here it is to 
be observed that the Jewish Quardians take it for 
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granted that the second generation will emerge from 
pauperism. They have full confidence that the edu- 
cation afforded in their schools, combined with their 
system of relief and apprenticeship, will certainly 
result in future independence. Can the Guardians 
of the English poor anticipate as much of their sys- 
tem? Nay, is it not certain that the second genera- 
tion of English paupers will be worse than the first ? 
for they have been taught nothing but privation, 
and are brought up to nothing but the endurance of 
chronic misery. Then the committee point out 
the lamentable fact (common also to the English 
poor, but thought of no importance by the English 
Guardians) that the bulk of the lower classes follow 
occupations of a most precarious kind. They no- 
tice with regret a vast company of cigar makers, cap 
and slipper maker, clothes renovators, itinerant 
glaziers, sellers of fruit in the streets, and shoeblacks. 
Such employments are naturally liable to altema- 
tions between constantly recurring periods of slack- 
ness and earnings only just sufficient to maintain the 
family in a greater or less degree of poverty. ' And 
the committee impress upon the Guardians the duty 
of watching over the apprenticeship of children, and 
of bringing them up to trades where the employ- 
ment is more regular, and where there is, at any 
rate, more chance of obtaining higher wages ; and 
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they urge upon the commimity at large that they 
cannot exercise a greater or more lasting charity 
than by taking into their employment Jewish boys 
and girls who, intelligent and well educated as they 
generally are, are debarred fipom accepting lucrative 
engagements solely on account of their refiisal to 
work on Sabbaths and holidays. 

Now, where shall we find in the whole series of 
Poor-Law reports to Parliament a sentence so im- 
portant as the one just quoted ? The Guardians of 
the English poor cannot point to a single instance 
in which a pauper child, in the receipt of out-door 
relief, has been apprenticed to a trade. There is no 
eflfbrt made whatever to give the children of the 
poor a trade or occupation by which they may here- 
after hope to gain an honest living. The Guardians 
do not in the least care what becomes of the many 
thousand children who are mainly depending on 
them for support ; and the certain consequence is, 
that they are driven to the very precarious means of 
subsistence which the Jews combat as one of the 
greatest evils in our social state. 

Slight exception may be taken to this sweep- 
ing condemnation in the apprenticejship of a limited 
number of children educated in the pauper schools ; 
but even in these cases the care for the children 
generally ceases when the deed of apprenticeship 
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is signed, and from that moment they are left to 
themselves. It is by feeding, educating, and ap- 
prenticing the children that pauperism is destroyed. 
That the Jewish chUdren are fed is proved by 
their ruddy faces and healthy looks, by the ab« 
sence of scrofula, rickets, and the diseases in- 
cident on want of food. That one-tenth of their 
entire community should be under gratuitous in- 
struction is proof that the poor are not left in ignor- 
ance. The benevolence of a single family secures 
that they are clothed, and the Guardians do their 
best to improve their homes and to give them the 
means of earning an honest livelihood. 

Lastly, the visiting committee of the Jewish 
Board draw attention to the condition of the dwell- 
ings of the Jewish poor, which, in comimon with 
those of the whole of the humbler population of 
London, remain in a deplorable condition, combining 
a minimum of comfort with a maximum of rental. 
They refer to the fact that five per cent, can be ob- 
tained by the erection of suitable dwellings, if con- 
ducted with prudence and on a sufficiently large 
scale ; and they state that nothing tends more to 
raise the moral and physical tone of a population 
than clean and airy habitations, with light, water, 
and proper drainage. They say, truly, that the 
humbler classes are so fully aware of this, that they 
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immediately seize on any improved dwellings which 
may be erected ; and despite the many uncertain- 
« Jand pri™ti.M t. whii they .re eipoeed, it i, 
rare indeed that they are defaulters as regards their 
rent. This being so, they hope that before long 
many more improved habitations will arise in place 
of the fever-haunted dens to which so many of their 
poor are now unfortunately condemned. 

These observations are worthy of all support. 
They show that the Guardians fully appreciate the 
intimate connection between sickness and pauperism, 
and that wholesome food, decent clothes, and lodg- 
ing are as necessary as education. One of these 
omitted, the rest are thrown away. We must have 
health, strength, and decency, if education is to be 
useful and a religious life attained ; and until this 
connection be recognized, our efforts to improve the 
poor and diminish pauperism will be utterly thrown 
away. The same authorities who are entrusted with 
the treatment of pauperism must have the power to 
take away its cause. The Guardians of the poor 
ought to see that they arc housed as a matter of 
public economy, and as a bulwark against the flood 
of pauperism which is threatening to overwhelm us. 
Were it not for the constant immigration of desti- 
tute foreigners, there can be little doubt that pau- 
perism would soon be less prevalent among the Eng- 
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lish Jews than among any European society. Mis- 
fortune and sickness will never cease to produce 
poverty and distress, and t6 supply objects of sym- 
pathy and benevolence ; but the sting of these evils 
is taken out by education, which fosters honesty, 
frugality, and prudence ; and by the observance of 
hygienic laws, which teU how much the prosperity 
and happiness of a people depend upon reanng the 
children in health and strength, and in preserving 
the mature individual from preventible disease. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WIDOWS AND ORPHAN CHILDREN. 

Few persons have any just conception of the nature 
of pauperism. The name is associated with an idle, 
good-for-nothing family, clothed in filthy rags and 
careless of everything so long as they get enough to 
eat and drink without trouble or work. But, in 
reality, no greater mistake exists. The proportion 
of really able-bodied males does not amount to one 
per cent, of those relieved ; all the rest being dis- 
abled more or less completely by sickness, mfirmity, 
old age, »r «,me ^ iitotion ^hi^h ha. t 
prived the individuals of their ordinary means of 
support. 

Thus widowhood and orphanage constitute thirty- 
five per cent, of London pauperism ; 10,000 widows 
and 25,000 children being constantly on the books. 
The relief of this class is the most difficult and im- 
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portant duty undertaken by the Guardians of the 
poor ; upon its successAil management the diminu- 
tion of pauperism mainly depends, as it comprises 
a very large proportion of the rising generation, 
whose habits and mode of life determine the future 
independence of the labouring class. 

It is instructive, in the first place, to observe 
that, in proportion to the total nimiber of females 
over twenty years of age, there is two per cent, 
more widowhood in London than in the south-east- 
em district, which includes Kent, Sussex, Hants, 
and Berkshire. The excessive waste of adult male 
life is due to the weakly constitution of the Lon- 
doner, to the over-crowded and unhealthy dwellings 
of the labouring classes, and to the struggles, trials, 
and habits of London life. Compared with the 
country, husbands die earlier, and the period of 
widowhood in London is therefore longer than it is 
elsewhere ; and the difficulties of the most indus- 
trious mother are greatly increased when the chil- 
dren are so young as to require her constant care, 
because she is then practically unable to work. 

Not only do the difficulties of a London widow 
begin earlier, but they are augmented by a variety 
of peculiar circumstances which greatly interfere 
with her bringing up her children respectably and 
well. All the essentials of existence are less easily 
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procured. Bents are dearer, cleanliness is difficult, 
and food suitable to the yomig much harder to ob- 
tain, milk especially being dear and bad, and vege- 
tables scarce. The conditions of life also are not so 
healthy ; sickness is more prevalent, more costly, 
and more difficult to manage; and whenever it 
occurs, it paralyses the mother, whether she work 
at home or not. All the cares of a family are also 
greater in town, for, if the children are to be 
brought up honestly and well, they must be clothed 
respectably, and jealously guarded from the contami- 
nation of the street. And lastly, the great abun- 
dance of female labour and the excess of widowhood 
increase competition and reduce the wages earned. 

Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, it speaks 
well for the industrial classes of London that a 
much smaller proportion of widowhood is publicly 
reUeved than in the rural districts. According to 
the census of 1861, there were 130,534 widows in 
in London, of whom 5*7 per cent, were relieved on 
the 1st of January, 1866 ; whereas in the south- 
eastern district there were 65,462 widows, of whom 
8*4 per cent, were relieved by the Guardians on 
the same date. The general standard of relief in 
London is 20 per cent, less than that in the rural 
district named ; it would seem, therefore, that the 
Guardians in the coimtry Unions are much more 
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liberally disposed thaa they are in town. More 
widows and children are relieved, and more relief is 
given ; and when all the advantages of the country 
are taken into consideration, — ^the closer association 
between rich and poor, the garden-stuff and milk 
often freely given to deserving objects, the village 
school, and other advantages, — it may be fidrly 
estimated that the resources of a country pauper 
widow are at least double those of one in town. 

Now, in the first place, it is necessary to examine 
the principles of management inculcated by autho- 
rity of the Poor Law Board. 

The orders officially issued for the instruction of 
Trustees and Guardians of the poor are prohibitory 
in their nature, that the widest discrimination may 
be exercised by the local power. Thus there is no 
absolute restriction in the offer of the workhouse to 
any case in which there is a suspicion of imposition 
or wrong ; but out-door relief " cannot legally be 
given to a widow without children for more than 
the first six months of her widowhood," the inten- 
tion being to show clearly the opinion of the Com- 
missioners that such cases are not entitled to relief 
out of the workhouse, unless there should be spe- 
cial reasons to the contrary. " This permission is 
given," say they, " with the view of enabling per- 
sons thus situated to have an adequate interval for 
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the purpose of making such arrangements for their 
support as their altered condition may require;" 
and this consideration for the poor is generally cha- 
racteristic of all orders and instructions of the Poor 
Law Board. So also, in the case of widows with 
families, there is the fullest authority for their relijBf 
in their own homes; not that the Guardians are 
forbidden to order them into the workhouse should 
they find it necessary to do so, but because the 
general policy is to leave the children under the 
care of the mother, who is expected to work for 
their support to the full extent of her ability, to 
superintend their clothing and education, and to 
care for them generally as a mother alone can. 
But in the instructional letter upon the relief of 
able-bodied widows with children, the Commis- 
sioners have not laid down the principles of treat- 
ment with their usual clearness and success. There 
is an absence of consideration for the poor, and the 
subject is treated upon the narrowest economical 
ba«is, as though the object were to put oflF the duty 
on any other shoulders than those of the Guardians. 
The whole tone of their letter is calculated to con- 
tract the amount of relief, and there is absolutely 
no mention of the principal object for which it is 
required to be given, that being left to the uncon- 
trolled opinion of the Guardians themselves. 
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The tenns of this letter are most important. 
The Guardians are instructed " to administer out- 
door relief to able-bodied widows and their children 
with great circumspection; they are to take into 
account that when small weekly allowances in aid 
of wages are made, they too commonly serve to ex- 
cuse relations from the payment of contributions to 
a larger amount ; and that the out-door allowances, 
when given indiscriminately in widowhood, tend to 
put an end to provident habits, in respect of in- 
surance in sick clubs or otherwise. It shotdd, 
moreover, be borne in mind, that allowances made 
by the parish to able-bodied widows in employment 
do not always confer the advantages intended, inas- 
much as their wages are commonly reduced in con- 
sideration of the allowance from the parish ; and 
that such reduction of the wages, combined with 
the excuse furnished to relations or friends for with- 
holding their contributions, together with the pau- 
per habits thus engendered, often renders such 
allowances an injury rather than a benefit ; whilst 
in some districts this class of able-bodied widows 
may be so numerous that their labour, thus depre- 
ciated at the expense of the ratepayers, may be 
.uUtituted for. J more U^^L^ of Le- 
pendent labourers. The Commissioners trust that 
the Ghiardians will seldom find that the ordinary 
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rate of earnings of able-bodied women is so low as 
not to enable them to support one child at the least, 
and that the Guardians will not adopt any such 
general rule as that of relieving all widows with 
one, or with any fixed number of children, but wiU 
make a careful inquiry into every case thus to be 
relieved." 

It is clear that an entire misconception of a 
widow's responsibility pervades the whole of this 
letter. Here, as in the annual reports, a widow is 
classified and spoken of as an able-bodied person, as 
if mere health and strength constituted the essence 
of abiUty to perform the duties which are imposed 
upon her. But there is no parallel between the 
case of a widow burdened by a young family, and 
an unencumbered woman free to work. The widow 
works with a millstone round her neck. She earns 
less wages, not because she receives relief, but be- 
cause she does less work, the greater part of her 
time being necessarily occupied in looking after her 
children. The allowance from the parish never enables 
her to enter into unfiEdr competition with independent 
labour imtil it has paid for the time she has devoted 
to the family, and for the food, clothes, and education 
they require. Under such circumstances, it is im- 
possible to depreciate the value of labour in London, 
if the relief be expended properly; and the real 
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difficulty is to take care that it is not wasted by 
drunken and careless mothers, as it is too often now. 
Nor are provident habits to be forced upon the 
working classes by stinting the relief of their 
orphans and tkeir widows. Improvidence and im- 
prudent marriages are to be remedied by education 
alone ; and whilst the gratification of passion is the 
highest motive of which the man is capable, there 
will be no consideration as to the means by which 
his children will be provided for in case of death. 
There remains, then, only the argument that indis- 
criminate relief prevents the assistance and contri- 
butions of Mends and relatives. In this case it is 
the indiscriminate character and not the amount of 
relief which is likely to deter them. It camiot be 
pretended that it would be right to pinch the widows 
and orphans as a class, in order to force the Mends 
of a few individuals to contribute to the mainten- 
ance of those connected with them, and such was 
scarcely the intention of the Board. All they mean 
to say is, that due inquiry ought to be made, — ^that 
Mends should be called upon to assist if they are 
able to do so, and, the amount so contributed being 
known, the Guardians are to regulate their relief ac- 
cordingly. 

But the great fault of this letter of instruction is, 
that it fails altogether to point out the true object 
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sought to be attained in the administration of relief, 
which is, that the young shall be brought up in 
health and habits of cleanliness and industry, which 
shall depauperize them, as soon as they shall be 
able to work. When a widow has illegitimate chil- 
dren, she is forced into the workhouse, and her 
children are sent to a school which is certain to 
raise them above the pauper level. Is not the feed- 
ing, clothing, and education of aa honest widow's 
son just as important as that of one condemned 
to the workhouse for her immoral life? Whose 
anxiety is likely to be most severely taxed that the 
children shall be brought up to an honest calling, 
and be well fed, that they may have strength to 
pursue it ? As a matter of feeling there can be no 
question ; and as a matter of morality the children 
of widows who conduct themselves respectably have 
undoubtedly the higher claim upon the public 
boimty. 

What, then, are the ordinary resources of a Lon- 
don pauper widow ? In the first place, her eflEbrts are 
liable to be temporarily paralyzed by the loss of 
her husband; and, although she has usually the 
sympathy of friends, she is nevertheless entitled to 
special consideration, and ought to be liberally 
treated until calm enough to look her difficulties 
fairly in the face. Unfortunately, the education of 
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the lower classes has not been generally such as to 
give them any great resource to fall back upon 
when thus left destitute. Of 227 widows on the 
Islington relief list, 60 get their living by charing; 
59 by washing and ironing; 42 have set up a mangle; 
35 are needlewomen, in the ordinary sense of the 
term ; 8 only are dressmakers ; and 17 have a special 
occupation, such as being artificial flower makers, 
nurses, tailoresses, petty shopkeepers, vegetable 
saleswomen, etc. etc. Only 25 out of the whole 
number have been so educated before marriage as 
to give them the prospect of immediate employment 
when they become widows ; and if to these we add 
the 35 needlewomen, we have still only a fourth 
part who axe able to do anything special for their 
families' support. 

But even these will have a connection to form 
before they can earn any important sum, and the 
difficulties of doing so are enhanced by the require- 
ments of the young family, the necessity of clothing 
them, washing them, and sending them to school ; 
so that the greater part of the day is thus consumed 
before any work can be done. Such being the case, 
let us inquire the lowest sumi required to be earned 
for three children under 14 years of age, which is 
the average number to each widow in the list under 
notice. This may be done by reference to the cost 
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of maintaming children in the pauper schools, where 
children of the same class are fed and educated, — 
remembering, however, that the comparison is 
greatly in favour of the schools, where the food is 
bought in large quantities at contract prices, the 
vegetables grown in the gardens more or less culti- 
vated by the children themselves, the clothes and 
shoes made upon the premises at a very cheap rate, 
and where the whole organization is adapted to the 
economical administration of the funds. 

At Stepney and Limehouse the food alone costs 
2s. 2^d. per week ; necessaries, such as firing and 
light, 2^^.; and clothes, Gd.; so that, for the decent 
maintenance of the children, at the very lowest 
estimate, the widow will need to earn 8^. 9d. a 
week before getting a bit of food or clothing for 
herself, or paying the rent of her house and the 
cost of her children's education. These cannot be 
estimated at less than 3«. per week rent, 3^. Qd. for 
her own support, and 6d. per week for the children's 
schooling. With the utmost economy, therefore, a 
widow with three children must of necessity have 
at least IQs. per week if she is to give them suffi- 
cient food, decent clothing, and the moderate amount 
of education which is to be obtained for 2d. per 
week each. In the parish of Islington the general 
allowance to destitute widows is 1^. per week for 

i2 
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each child under 13 years of age, and nothing for 
the mother herself — ^unless, indeed, her family is 
extremely young, and she has one or two children 
still in arms, when an extra 6d, or 1^. is occasionally 
allowed. But whenever a child of 11 or 12 years 
of age gets a place as errand-boy or nurse-girl, and 
thus earns Is. or Is. 6d. per week, the allowance is 
frequently stopped; and, taking the women and 
children together, the weekly relief scarcely exceeds 
lOd. per head. Following out our calculation, 
every widow in Islington, if she does her duty 
towards her children, is expected to earn 13*. per 
week at the very least. 

It remains then to estimate the resources of the 
charwoman, and of those who go out to work ; and, 
in the first place, we notice that the growth of a 
connection is extremely slow, and is greatly retarded 
by the attentions necessarily required by a young 
family. The children must be washed and dressed, 
and some one must be there to cook their food, if it 
consists only of a potato or a pudding. They can- 
not be left day after day, or even a whole day, with 
impunity. If they are, they get into mischief, tear 
their clothes, and destroy the furniture, run wild in 
the streets, and get an education which eventually 
converts them into casuals and convicts. If the 
mother goes home in the course of the day to see 
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what is going on, she is sure to lose her place before 
long, for such interruptions interfere with her day's 
work, and are suspicious of dishonesty — at least 
they form a good excuse for lessening the wages 
given. Even when the older children are fit to be 
entrusted with the care of the rest, or a neighbour's 
child can be hired as nurse, the highest wages 
rarely exceed 28. per day and food ; whilst there are 
instances of charwomen in regular employ who only 
get 1^. per day, and have to find themselves. A 
widow can scarcely be spared from her family more 
than four days a week, so that from 6^. to 8*. per 
week is the very outside that she can earn if she 
keeps her children well-fed and tidily dressed. Nor 
is a mangle a better source of income. Relations, 
kindly neighbours, and benevolent persons are too apt 
to suppose that in subscribing for a mangle they are 
doing a real charity at a small cost, and are enabling 
the poor widow to obtain a living without again 
troubling them; whereas it is all but impossible 
that they can make it pay its own expenses for 
many months. In the first place, it is difficult to 
find room for it, many landlords objecting to it on 
account of the noise and traffic it occasions; and 
when the room is found, a special rent has to be paid 
before a profit is realized. Then there is business 
to obtain — not an easy thing in the midst of so de- 
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sperate a competition. There are probably some 
200 mangles already existing in Islington, forty- 
eight of which are aided by the parish ; not a tithe 
part of them are half employed, and those of the 
poor fail first because they are kept in the worst 
neighbourhoods, to which respectable families ob- 
ject to send. A laundress in a large way of busi- 
ness has her own mangle, and nothing remains for 
the poor but the custom of small families and of 
the poor themselves. Business has become so di- 
vided that it has ceased long ago to afford a living, 
except to couples without children, who are able to 
go round and solicit custom, and collect and return 
the goods without extra help. It must, therefore, 
be a good business which realizes more than 6^. 
or Ss. per week. The average is scarcely more than 
5^. per week. Both charing and mangling are 
precarious occupations. The charwoman is only 
required now and then, whilst washing and man- 
gling cease when families go out of town, and there 
ai-e many weeks when the income is thus reduced 
to less than half. 

Now, we have seen that each child under four- 
teen years of age ought to cost on an average 
28. lid. per week for food, clothes, and necessa- 
ries, such as fire, soap, and light ; and that three 
children cannot be fed, housed, and educated under 
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168. per week. AsBuming the earnings of the classes 
we are describing at 7^. per week, the parish allow- 
ance at 3«., and casual charity at 1^. per week, which 
is the very outside, we shall have a deficiency of 6*. 
per week, which will be saved principally out of the 
children's food and clothes, if it be not provided by 
the sacrifice of goods obtained before the husband's 
death. At this rate £20 to £25 worth of furniture 
will go in a year, for it will not make half its value 
when thus sold or pawned, and we may expect a 
comfortable home to be denuded in less than two 
years, even when the greatest care and industry has 
been used to prevent it. The catastrophe will of 
course be accelerated when the number of children 
is greater, and may be retarded somewhat when the 
elder ones are able to contribute something to the 
general fimd. 

But if the prospects of a poor widow in Islington 
be so gloomy, what are they likely to be in Bethnal 
Green, Whitechapel, and Southwark, where work 
is obtained with greater difficulty, where charing 
and washing are scarcely required, where female 
work generally is badly paid for, and where the 
parish relief is fully a quarter less ? 

In St. George's, Southwark, there are 646 chil- 
dren dependent upon widows, deserted women, sin- 
gle women, or those whose husbands are in gaol. 
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Altogether, there are 912 persons who have to live 
without the assistance of any adult male helpmate, 
and the relief to the whole group is £34. 18^. Id. 
per week, or exactly 9d. per head. Inquiries have 
just been completed by the relieving officers as to 
the earnings of women so placed, and the average 
of the women is 3^. 7^. each per week. Further- 
more, nearly all the children earn a little, which is 
estimated at 6^d. each per week. Combining the 
women and children together, the average earnings 
amount to I*. 2d. per head per week, so that the 
total income per head, including the parish allow- 
ance, is Is. lid. per week. But this estimate is by 
no means of itself a fair statement. The nimiber 
above named form 266 families, who must have at 
least a room each, which will average say half-a- 
crown per week. The parish allowance, therefore, 
barely pays the rent, and the women and children 
have to provide food, clothes, firing, and every other 
requisite, on Is. 2^d. per head per week. 

Even this estimate is within the truth. Some 
women are more fortunate than others, and are able 
to clear Is. or even 1^. 6d. per day ; but others can- 
not do so. There is no charing to be done in a 
locality like this, and the ordinary price of a day's 
work is only 1^. The needle brings in next to no- 
thing ; and a woman must be a quick hand who can 
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earn Qd. a day at slop work, or 1«. a day at fine. 
Purthermore, the necessary food of a growing child 
cannot be procured for less than 28. 2d. per week ; 
and clothes, firing, and other necessaries, cost 9d. 
more. In this one small parish there are 1000 
children who are not half fed, and whose mothers 
have literally no money to provide clothes and 
other necessaries. 

That this process of slow starvation is common to 
the whole class of pauper widows is attested by all 
who are intimate with the habits of the poor. The 
masters and mistresses of ragged schools describe the 
children as crying for himger, and as often falling 
firom their seats from sheer exhaustion. 

In winter they have no clothes to protect from 
the cold, and no vital energy to resist its infiuence, 
and in this lamentable condition they are too dull 
to learn. *^ Bread and treacle," say the masters, " is 
the chief maintenance of all their pupils. Not un- 
frequently we are compelled to take care of the or- 
phans for days together, the mothers having deserted 
them for dissipation. The real circumstances of the 
most dissolute widows are, however, no better than 
the rest, and they would equally feil in supporting 
their children were they as steady and as industrious 
as many undoubtedly are." Can any one wonder 
that a woman should be driven to dissipation and 
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immoraKty by the daily cry of hungry children, 
whose wants no amount of labour will enable her to 
supply ? Under the present system, the only me- 
thod of obtaining food aad education is to desert the 
children utterly, in which case they would be sent 
to the admirable pauper schools at Mitcham, where 
the cost is 11«. 3rf. each per week. 

That the description here given is not exag- 
gerated is proved from the following histories, 
which have already appeared in the * Standard,' 
and the truth of which has not, and cannot, be im- 
pugned : — 

A WIDOW IN BETHNAL GEBEN. 

E. P., a widow ; age thirty-eight ; with four chil- 
dren, aged respectively fourteen, ten, and four 
years, and the youngest fifteen months. Our atten- 
tion was specially drawn to this case on account of 
the extreme poverty and wretchedness to which the 
whole were reduced. She came late to the Board, 
and was admitted by favour of the relieving officer, 
who had accidentally opened the door of the place 
where she lives and had recommended her to apply 
for relief. The same officer gave her an excellent 
character, and confirmed her story, which was as 
foUows: — She had formerly had a comfortable home ; 
her husband, a carter, getting ISs. per week, and 
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herself and daughter 3*. or 4^. more. About four 
months ago he was killed suddenly in the street, 
and she was left destitute. A small subscription 
was raised amongst her husband's fellow-workmen, 
by which a mangle was purchased, and, selling 
nearly all her furniture to bury him, she removed, 
with the rest, to her present single room, where the 
mangle was set up. Her rent is 3^. per week, and 
she owes 155. She is allowed to remain only be- 
cause the mangle is worth much more. After her 
husband's death she appUed to the parish, went 
before the Board, and was ordered 28. 6d. per week. 
After three weeks she was too iU to attend, and did 
not apply again until now. At present she gets 
nothing from the mangle — ^indeed, she has received 
only 28. Qd. since it was set up. She does shoe- 
binding, and makes match-boxes, and she has thus 
earned about 28. per week. The eldest daughter 
earned 1*. per week by making buttons, but she is 
at present so badly clothed that they will not trust 
her with material. The wretched hole in which 
they live is two steps below the level of the street, 
about nine or ten feet square, and devoid of every 
particle of furniture. The mangle was the only 
thing present. They were sitting in the dark to 
save candle, of which there was less than one inch 
in the house, and they had nothing but a thru flock 
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bed to lie upon, wliich was stowed away in a comer 
cupboard. The floor was perfectly clean, as were 
the hands and faces of all the family, but the chil- 
dren were barely covered with worn-out rags, and 
had, none of them, either shoes or stockings. The 
eldest girl was a picture of shame perfectly dreadful 
to contemplate, for she was evidently horrified at 
being seen in the state she waa. She might have 
a place of service, at once, had she clothes to go in. 
This family has never tasted meat but once since 
the husband's death, and for two days before our 
visit neither she nor her children had tasted bread. 
All of them had the appearance of starvation — the 
lips of the youngest boy being as white as paper. 
This case was ordered, by the Board, 28. 6d. per 
week, and the relieving officer gave a rug and 
blanket on his own responsibility. 

A WIDOW IN SOUTHWAEK. 

A woman, aged thirty-one, with six children 
under eleven years, the youngest in arms and very 
ill, applied to the Board of Guardians for permanent 
relief. The countenance of the applicant bore evi- 
dent traces of suffering and want, and the children 
were only half-clad, though as clean and as tidy as 
could be expected, considering, it seemed certain, 
that most of their time had been spent in the streets. 
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Her husband had been shopman many years in a 
toy-shop, at a salary of £1 per week ; he had been 
asthmatical for eight years, and died after an ilhiess 
of only three weeks. The woman had been a widow 
six weeks, having already received meat and bread 
several times from the relieving officer. It was 
elicited, upon examination, that none of the chil- 
dren had been sent to school ; that the eldest girl 
had been kept at home to mind the baby ; and that 
the boys had been ordered to go to the ragged 
school, but that they more frequently played truant 
than not. The rent of the two-roomed house in 
which they live is 3^. per week, and the relieving 
officer reported that it was tidy and clean, and 
tolerably furnished. The woman stated that she 
had no means whatever, and no prospect of assist- 
ance from relatives or elsewhere. Her occupation 
had been shuttlecock making, at which she can earn 
about 4*. per week when work was to be obtained, 
but she did not expect employment for some weeks, 
and she was now fully occupied with nursing her 
sick infant. It was suggested that she must seek 
new work, that her boy must get employment, and 
that, unless a certificate was brought that the other 
children were sent to school, relief would be with- 
drawn. After ftdl consideration of the case, Ss. and 
four loaves per week were granted for two months. 
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Now let us visit this case after five weeks. The 
employer of her late husband has kindly taken the 
boy at 3^. 6d. per week. The woman has done a 
little washing, but it only brought in 2*. in the 
five weeks. The baby lingered a fortnight, requir- 
ing her constant care, and has been buried by selling 
some of her goods, and with assistance rendered 
by her husband's relatives. It may be observed 
that the poor everywhere make enormous sacrifices 
to escape a pauper funeral. The money from the 
parish haa paid the rent, and as the woman and 
her children could not live upon four loaves and 
the child's earnings, goods and clothes have been 
sold or pawned to make up. The pawn tickets, all 
dated since the application to the Board, amounted 
to £2. 10s. There is no prospect of work, and the 
stock of furniture is nearly gone. After another 
fortnight we paid a second visit, and found the 
woman and her daughter hard at work. For the 
first week they had lived upon the charity, which, 
thanks to your correspondents, we were able to 
bestow ; but last week the rent remains unpaid, for 
they were compelled to spend it or starve, and the 
agent has been merciftil, because he knows she has 
a little work in hand, and will pay when it is done. 
The order she had from the toy-shop was for two 
gross of hal^emiy, and two gross of farthing 
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shuttlecocks. The one has four and the other six 
feathers ; in the latter, two are white, two pink, and 
two black. The wooden part costs 9d. and 6d. per 
gross, according to the size, and the feathers 6rf. per 
pound ; but before the latter are used they have to 
be carefully washed, and the coloured ones dyed. 
When finished they are packed in paper bags, 
which have to be made, containing a gross each. 
She gets 2^. Ad. per gross for the larger ones, and 
and Is. 3d. for the smaller ; and it is doubtful if 
the profits amount to 9d. per gross on the average. 
She says, " I must sit very tight to make and take 
home three gross in two days, but my profit on this 
order will be greater because I had the feathers by 
me ; but even with this advantage I shall not have 
more than 28. 6d. profit on the four gross, and I 
shall, of course, have to give it all for rent." 

Be it remembered, this woman is not, and never 
has been, a pauper, properly so called. She is poor, 
but the idea of dependence was never entertained, 
and is hateful now. Until her husband's death 
there was a regular weekly income ; not large, it is 
true, but evidently so well economized as to give 
them food and a decent home. The little extra 
labour of the wife was then most valuable ; but 
what is it now that the main income has ceased, 
and what will it do towards the support and educa- 
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tion of her children ? It is easy, also, to find fault 
with the poor woman^s prudence, and think that 
she has already made unwise sacrifices ; but we 
must remember that she has been in trouble. First, 
there was her husband's death, and then her child's, 
and, all at once, it was impossible to reduce the 
children's appetites to the pauper standard ; but the 
truth is now revealing itself to her, and the sooner 
they begin to live upon dry bread and tea, the longer 
will they be able to keep their little home. If you 
were to offer this woman the workhouse to-morrow, 
and explain to her fiilly that her children would be 
sent to school, well fed and clothed, and that herself 
would have all that is necessary, and, after all, be 
lightly worked, she would prefer home and indepen- 
dence, notwithstanding the fullest knowledge of what 
she will be bound to suffer. Is not this a noble feel- 
ing, deserving of encouragement ? And what does 
it save the public ? The five children in the pau- 
per school would cost £2. 16s. Sd. a week, and the 
woman in the workhouse at least 5^. So that the 
noble devotion of this one woman saves the rate- 
payers £150 a year, less £13 which they now re- 
ceive. Is it just that the industrious and indepen- 
dent poor shall be thus treated, and called upon for 
such enormouLS sacrifices ? 
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A CHEISTIAN WIDOW IN ISLINGTON. 

Mrs. D is the widow of a policeman who 

came from Scotland, and was admitted into the 
force in September, 1848. On the 26th of April, 
1862, whilst on dnty in the Twickenham Bead, he 
was knocked into the ditch by a runaway horse and 
gig, and received a severe injury to his spine, which 
totally incapacitated him for future duty. He re- 
mained on sick leave for two years, receiving his 
full pay during the whole time ; and on the 8th of 
April, 1864, he was discharged the service with an 
excellent character, and with a pension of thirty 
poimds a year. At this time he occupied a house 
in Hammersmith, and having, saved up enough 
money wherewith to furnish it, he sought to in- 
crease his income by letting lodgings. Having a 
large family, this did not answer, and, with the in- 
tention of hawking coals and removing goods, he 
took a house in Islington at £16 a year, and sold 
£10 worth of his furniture for the purpose of pur- 
chasing a horse and cart. His wife had' been 
brought up " respectably," in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term — ^that is, fit for nothing. She could 
neither wash nor sew, nor do anything usefiil to 
obtain a living. She was affectionately fond of her 
children, and at the time of their removal to Isling- 
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ton the whole family were most comfortably oflF. 
" The children were well dressed and came in a 
cab," said one of her neighbours, "and two cart- 
loads of furniture came with them to the house." 
After collecting ice and hawking coals for a few 
weeks, the man hurt his spine by oyer-lifking ; the 
disease, already incurable in its nature, was Ughted 
up anew, and after eight or nine weeks' confinement 
to bed he died on the 17th of April, 1865, leaving 
his wife with six young children, all under twelve 
years of age, utterly without relations or resource. 
Some of the furniture had been sacrificed to provide 
food and necessaries during his last illness. When 
first taken ill, he lay upon a handsome mahogany 
bedstead and a good feather bed ; there was a wash- 
ing-stand, chairs, and other articles to match, and 
the surgeon who attended him states that he saw 
these articles of furniture go bit by bit before he 
died. Fortunately, his pension was paid a day or 
two before his death, but the whole was consumed 
in paying debts and rent, so that the funeral had to 
be provided at the parish cost. The widow was 
stunned with her trouble; she let off first one room, 
then two, and at length the whole house except a single 
bedroom, m which she and her six children lived. 
Unfit to struggle with her position, and fully occupied 
with looking after her children, she parted with her 
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furniture, and applied to the parish for relief. At 
first the Guardians gave her 2«. 6rf., two loaves of 
bread, and two pounds of meat weekly, — ^liberal re- 
lief according to the Poor Law standard. This 
amount was subsequently reduced to 4^. and four 
loaves of bread per week. Practically this was all 
that they had to depend upon, though kind-hearted 
neighbours often helped the children and gave them 
food. The widow attempted washing, but in vain ; 
want of food took away her strength, and she told her 
neighbour that no one would know of the tears she 
had shed, or the pain she had felt in making the 
attempt. She got a little charing, but it was not 
enough to keep them, and she was known by the 
neighbours to go for days without food, that she 
might give it to her children. Once she got a place 
as nurse, and left her children in charge of her 
eldest daughter ; but a connection is not easily ob- 
tained, and her experience was small, and nothing 
came of it. The neighbours and the district visitors 
testify to her honesty, sobriety, and her willingness 
to work ; the latter put the children to the church 
school, and did all they could to help the family, 
but the resources of a district visitor are limited, 
and nothing materially checked the downward 
course. The children's clothing was soon worn out, 
they ran naked in the streets, they became unfit to 
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go to school, and they thankfully received and 
greedily ate anything that was given them, however 
coarse and common. There was none who knew 
them that did not pity them, and even those who 
were repelled at first by a proud reserve on the part 
of the mother, melted before the miseries which 
were so patiently endured. At lei^h illness from 
want came on, and despair seized upon the unhappy 
woman. For six weeks before her removal to the 
workhouse she was observed to sit hopelessly staring 
into the street, and in tears for days together. AU 
care for cleanliness, all power of exertion, gradually 
deserted her, and all self-respect was gone. The 
room remained unswept and filthy, the children 
were unwashed, and the only article of furniture 
left was a bedstead, which sold for 4^., and a mat- 
tress so dirty that it was burned on her removal. 
Her case having been reported to the workhouse 
master, a man of intelligence and philanthropy, he 
sent for her at once. She was found sitting help- 
lessly in a chair, ill with rheumatism and dropsy, 
the result of exposure and of want, with nothing on 
her but a ragged petticoat and a black skirt loosely 
tied about her. There was neither bedding, nor 
sheets, nor blankets, nor covering of any sort. The 
children were equally destitute; for months they 
had been without shoes, and the eldest girl, in the 
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language of a neighbour, " was as bare as a robin '^ 
— a statement which was fally confirmed by those 
who subsequently clothed her. The whole room 
swarmed with vermin. One woman was shocked to 
faintness when she entered it, and the parish doctor, 
although accustomed to such scenes, shivered with 
horror. A year after her husband's death she was 
thus removed to the workhouse with her five 
children, the eldest having been clothed and taken 
as a servant by a benevolent lady who became in- 
terested in her fate. 

Now, if in any case there be a peculiar claim 
upon the public benevolence, surely it is in that of 
a widow whose husband has received his death-blow 
in the execution of his duty as a public servant, and 
it is to be regretted that a claim could not be esta- 
blished for a continuation of the pension. The 
character of the man was unexceptionable, but his 
service had not been long enough, and his death 
had probably been accelerated by the accident after 
his dismissal. These circxmistances induced the 
authorities to ignore the claim made on the widow's 
behalf. Cases like this are common enough amongst 
the poor, and the present affords a fair specimen of 
Guardians' UberaUty in a parish noted for its re- 
ligious zeal. This woman and her five children still 
remain in the workhouse. In the place of 4s. and 
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four loaves of bread per week, they are now costing 
not less than ba. each per week, so that if the 
trustees allowed her 155. per week in her own home 
they would have saved in the ten months which 
have elapsed more than £30, if she had never been 
removed. Such is the economy of the Poor Law. 
It expects a widow to keep her children in health 
and respectability on l^d. each per day ; and when 
they have become reduced to illness and despair it 
takes them into the workhouse, associates them with 
a class they have never known before, makes them 
familiar with deception, imposture, and vice of 
every kind, and leaves them paupers for genera- 
tions to come. 

After these sickening details it is refreshing to 
turn to the example of our Jewish fellow-citizens, 
and to illustrate the foresight and economy of 
judicious philanthropy in respect to widows and 
their orphan children, by a case parallel to one just 
related. 

A JEWISH WIDOW IN WHITECHAPEL. 

B. A. is a widow of middle age, whose husband 
died three years ago, leaving her with five small 
children. He was a tailor, and was for many years 
in the employ of a large City firm. During his 
lifetime his wife had not been required to work, and 
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at his death she was left in three rooms, comfortably 
famished, and herself and children had an abund- 
ance of excellent clothes. For upwards of two 
years she lived upon the sale of these goods, doing 
but yery little beyond attending to the cleanliness 
and education of her children. A few months ago 
the brokers were put in for the rent of the small 
room in which they now reside; and for some weeks 
afterwards she and her children were fed by the 
neighbour, ^d ^^ly by a Jewish tradl^ 
living near. At length, reduced to the extremest 
poverty, and threatened with starvation, she seeks the 
Board of Guardians for relief in the shape of a mangle^ 
with which she thought it possible to gain a living. 
The case, being one of peculiar gravity, was referred' 
to a member of the Work Committee, who was re- 
quested to visit and report his opinion to the Board. 
After due investigation, the gentleman reported 
that in his opinion the application ought to be re- 
fused. He pointed out that there was no reasonable 
prospect of the mother supporting the children in 
that way, that she could not leave her family to 
seek for work, and that she could not attend the 
children properly and work the mangle at the same 
time. He stated, moreover, that the circumstances 
of the poor woman were peculiarly distressing. 
She was well conducted and respectable, yet per- 
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fectly helpless as regards working for the support of 
her family ; whilst if she attended to the motherly 
and household duties, she would accomplish nearly 
all that could be expected of her. He advised that 
the case should be recommended as an object of 
peculiar benevolence, and he undertook, with the 
assistance of the Board, to see that the family were 
saved from degradation and eventual pauperism. 
First of all, application was made to the parish in 
which they live, and 28. and five loaves per week 
were granted under the English Poor Law. Let it 
be remarked that if it were an English family the 
relief would be exactly the same in Whitechapel ; 
nothing more would be done, and the woman would 
be left with this relief to her own resources to 
manage as she could. But not so imder the Jewish 
system. The Board of Guardians replace the bed 
and bedding. They apprentice the two elder 
children to cigar-making, at 2^. each per week ; and 
they allow the woman 3*. per week in meat and 
grocery, although they are in fall knowledge of all 
that she receives. Mark, also, the consideration 
with which it is dispensed : — She says, " I go twice 
a week to the workhouse to fetch my bread and 
money. I stand for an hour, and often two, to wait 
my turn amongst a pack of dirty paupers. For 
some weeks I cried every time to think of the 
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degradation of being in such foul company ; whilst 
at the Jews' relieving office they considerately allow 
me to go when widows only are relieved, that I may 
escape a similar association." But even here the 
Jewish bounty does not cease. The visitor was not 
content with the relief we have described ; but he 
brought the case to the notice of a wealthy family 
at the West-end, the members of which undertook 
to help him in his kindly labour. The lady of the 
house gave cast-off clothes, the gentleman a pair 
of boots and 28. per week; the daughters made 
clothes for the children, and all are trying to get 
one or two into the orphan school; whilst the 
crowning act of charity was a gift of money to 
enable the. woman to trade in flannel shirts, by 
which a few shillings more may possibly be gained. 
Lastly, all the children not employed go to the in- 
fant school free of charge, and here occasionally they 
are treated to a meal. 

And now let us pay a visit to the widow's home. 
It is in a wretched street, thronged with dirty chil- 
dren, but hers are not amongst them. The room 
is clean and tidy, the bed wholesome and tidily 
packed up, and covered with a sheet. The rent is 
paid, the children are well clothed and clean, their 
faces are ruddy and happy-looking, and their per- 
sons healthy. They were cheerfully looking for- 
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ward to a humble, yet sufficient meal in course of 
preparation upon the fire. There was not a single 
evidence of that degrading misery which every- • 
where characterizes the home of the Christian pauper 
widow, and nothing could be more gratifying than 
to hear the expressions of profound gratitude for the 
kindness she had experienced from every one who 
had become acquainted with her case. But it 

■ 

would be erroneous to suppose that every Jewish 
widow is treated with equal liberality. That is in- 
deed impossible ; but it may be safely affirmed that 
the treatment of the class is based upon the prin- 
ciple that it is wiser and less costly to sustain the 
orphan and the widow in a condition superior to 
that of pauperism, whenever it can be done. The 
object is not to diminish relief, but to prevent pau- 
perism. When this principle shaU be recognised in 
every part of the Poor Law system, the pubUc may 
hope to stay the flood of pauperism which threatens 
to overwhelm the prosperity of this vast and wealthy 
metropolis. In conclusion — 

What a humiliating contrast is presented by the 
histories of these pauper widows! Where is the 
Christian that does not feel ashamed of a system of 
administration which can perpetrate such cruelty, 
and of a state of public apathy which tolerates its 
continuance for a single day. Miseries are inflicted 
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under the segis of the Poor Law which no pen can 
describe ; the parish loaves and the paltry shillings 
are dispensed without care or sympatiiy, as if the 
future of the widow's family was of no consequence, 
if only they escape starvation; and as if society 
would not be reckoned with for the non-ftdfilment 
of its duty, and made to pay for its neglect. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ABLE-BODIED POVERTY AMONGST THE JEWS, 

The special difficulties connected with the relief of 
able-bodied Jews have been already pointed out, 
and also the general principles upon which relief is 
given. Every man in health is treated as an honest 
man until he is proved to be contrary. Everything 
is done to sustain the self-respect of those who 
apply. Efforts of industry are encouraged to the 
utmost, and recourse is never had to public help 
until every effort has been exhausted, every source 
has failed. The miserable foreigner, whom it is 
difficult to relieve, receives occasional assistance : 
to help him Uberally would paralyze his eflforts and 
pauperize his family ; and so he is reluctantly re- 
lieved, whilst the main care of the Guardians is 
bestowed upon the children that they may escape 
dependence, and education is conducted in the poor 
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man's home. It is there only that you can teach 
home duties and cultivate home ties. It is there 
that kindliness of heart and self-denying love are 
most easily acquired, if they can be acquired at aU ; 
and it is there also that prudence and forethought, 
frugality and thrift, are capable of exercise. All 
these ties are broken in the workhouse, and are only 
partiaUy oltained .t «i«.l ; m faot/nowhere J 
the relations and responsibilities of life be so well 
learned as in a well-regulated home. It woidd, 
indeed, be well if the public appreciated more fully 
the advantages of this old-£ashioned institution. 
Instead of trying all sorts of substitutes, we should 
then turn our attention seriously to its improve- 
ment, in the conviction that the poor man's dwell- 
ing is after all a better, cheaper, and more efficient 
school than the workhouse, the reformatory, and 
the gaol. 

In conducting their operations, the Jewish Guar- 
dians begin by ignoring the first principles of the 
Poor Law, indeed there is not a single prohibi- 
tory order issued by the Poor Law Board, which is 
not neglected every time they meet. Thus the 
English law forbids relief to be given in the shape 
of rent ; although at the same time the Poor Law 
authorities are compelled to say that rent is to be 
taken into account in the relief given, as it is 
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obvious that if the rent be not paid the tenant will 
be turned into the street. This restriction ori- 
ginated in a practice common under the old Poor 
Law, of paying the rent of able-bodied persons in 
order to diminish the amoimt of wages they re- 
ceived. In some villages the practice was so gene- 
ral that there was scarcely a cottage in which the 
rent was not paid by the overseers, whilst in others 
the parish officers had so many appUcations for 
allowances made in this form, that they were obKged 
to issue public notices that no more rent could 
be paid. The practice was most rotten and imjust, 
for the property thus occupied was made more valu- 
able on account of the safety of the rent, and it 
taxed those who employed no labourers for the 
benefit of those who did. 

To break up this iniquitous system strong mea- 
sures were, without doubt, required ; but a discre- 
tionary power ought to have been left in superior 
hands, because there are undoubtedly many cases 
in which the payment of rent affords the best 
method of relief. Suppose, for example, that an 
honest and industrious man has, from causes over 
which he has no control, come to distress. His 
landlord, who is well acquainted with his character, 
permits him to run in debt for rent. Suppose, 
ftirther, that the time comes when he hears of work 
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in a new locality, and that a change of residence pre- 
sents a certainty of work and independence. Under 
these circnmstances his hands are tied and his free- 
dom restricted. The landlord will not permit the re- 
moval of the fumitnre, because it forms the only se- 
curity for payment. For want of means for paying 
the back rent he may be detained for months without 
work, and brought eventually to the workhouse with 
his whole family. No help could legally be given him 
under the English law ; but if such an application 
were made to the Jewish Board, the relief sought 
would either be given, or advanced in the shape of 
a loan. Or, to take another case ; let us ask what 
greater charity could be exercised than in paying 
the rent of a sick and helpless fellow-creature when 
the bailiffs are threatening to take his bed from 
under him ? It is possible that all his difficulties 
have come upon him by the visitation of Provi- 
dence; and why should he be torn from his wife 
and family, and forced into the workhouse, because 
the Guardians axe not permitted to pay the rent 
which he owes ? In a few days or weeks he may 
have recovered his health, or passed through his 
difficulties, and then the payment of a few shiUings 
may have warded off a permanent burden from the 
rates, and, what is of far more importance, a per- 
manent deterioration of habit and principle from 
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the man himself, who starts anew on the walk of 
industry aiid honest independence. 

And it is on this principle that the Guardians of 
the Jewish poor act. They object, as a rule, to the 
payment of back rent, but they nevertheless do so 
without hesitation when it is likely to lead to a 
permanent and successful issue. 

With the full knowledge that relief in the form 
of rent is open to abnse, particnlarly when the 
owners of small house property administer the rates ; 
yet a wider consideration will show that in many 
cases it forms the most suitable method of relief. 

Bestricted in the first place to widows, aged 
people, and aJl who have special claims on the 
public charity, it is, as regards the poor themselves, 
less open to abuse than any other form of help be- 
stowed. They cannot even sell or exchange rent, 
as they do bread and meat, in order to buy gin. 
There is no better mode of relieving old people just 
able to maintain themselves, but not fit to be trusted 
with money, because they spend it directly in the 
public-house. To put such people in a respectable 
lodging, under the supervision of a daughter or a 
Mend, and to pay for the room they occupy, is 
better than giving money, or even relief in kind. 
Every large town ought to possess some open alms- 
houses, in which the respectable and aged poor 
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should be allowed to reside rent-free. This pro- 
posal meet« the very first stage of aged depen- 
dence, for many a couple could still maintain them- 
selves if their rent were paid. 

It follows from these remarks that, even in the 
case of relief in the shape of rent, there ought to be 
no absolute restriction tipon the Poor-Law executive. 
Looking first of all to the advantages which may 
arise to the poor, we must admit the necessity of 
sometimes giving reUef in this particular way. 
And, as far as the public policy is concerned, we 
must rely upon the personal character and respon- 
sibility of the executive, and the interest taken in 
administration of reUef by the ratepayers generally. 
The Board of Guardians, as at present constituted, 
ought not to be trusted with the power of relieving 
the poor by the payment of their rent ; but an in- 
dependent magistrate, supervised by auditors and 
inspectors, wotdd afford every guarantee against 
abuse, whilst a great improvement would thereby 
be effected in the general condition of the poor. 

The next most important difference between the 
principles of reUef enforced by the English Poor 
Law and those pursued by the Jewish Board of 
Guardians is to be found in the administration of 
relief by way of loan. 

In the amended Poor Law, the principle of relief 

L 
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by way of loan was not altogether ignored. Thus, 
if a man were in a complete state of destitution, he 
would be entitled to immediate relief; and if his 
circumstances were such as to present a prospect of 
future independence, it is within the power of the 
Guardians to declare that the required relief is given 
as a loan, to be repaid when the more prosperous 
days arrive. Thus, for example, a servant in place 
may require reUef, and the Guardians would be at 
liberty to declare that the relief is granted as a 
loan, to be repaid out of the wages when they shall 
become due. The Guardians are not permitted to 
grant a loan where it is not required on account of 
absolute necessity, and when, in fact, it could not 
legally be given outright, and entered as relief. 
This distinction is most important, and forms the 
real difference between the (Christian and Jewish 
system. The Poor Law Guardians are not em- 
powered to lend money to any one, whether desti- 
tute or not ; all they can legally do is to relieve 
destitution where it exists, and declare that the 
relief is given by way of loan and not absolutely. 
This mode of relief was more common in the early 
days of the Poor Law than it is now ; indeed the 
system of relief by way of loan was formerly carried 
on to a considerable extent in some of the central 
Metropolitan parishes. It is now discontinued, 
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because the machinery of the Poor Law is not 
adapted to secure the supervision that is required, 
and because for want of that supervision it is found 
most difficult to recover payment for the relief lent. 
At the present moment there is practically no relief 
given by way of loan, unless indeed to a few pen- 
sioners, from whom payment is easily obtained 
through the medium of the public offices. 

The Boards of Guardians are therefore forbidden 
to advance a loan to any poor person, either to 
enable him to furnish a room, to pay his rent, to 
set him up in business, or in fact to relieve him 
from any difficulty or debt which may threaten to 
overwhelm him in distress, or totally destroy his 
prospects of fiiture independence. 

Before the introduction of the amended Poor 
Law, the labourer had received so much assistance 
at the hands of the ratepayers that there was a very 
wholesome check placed upon all allowances which 
might seem directly or indirectly to give the pauper 
labourer an advantage over a neighbour, who, 
though equally poor, was too independent to ask 
for aid. 

To this feeling it is that we owe the restriction of 
this kind of assistance ; and it may, indeed, be 
justly urged that if a costermonger had the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a loan from the parish to re- 
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plenish his stock of goods whenever it is lost, he 
would thereby be placed in a more advantageous 
position, and would compete on more favourable 
teniis as compared with another who is too proud 
to ask for help, and who prefers to pay a large rate 
of interest rather than lay himself under obligation 
to the public fiinds. 

But the restriction is based upon the assumption 
that the stock of the costermonger is to be replenished 
at his own discretion, the Board of Guardians having 
no voice whatever. It is the assumed impossibility 
of discrimination which pervades the English Poor 
Law, and destroys the freedom of relief; and if only 
the possibility of discrimination be admitted, and the 
responsibiUty be made to rest with the Guardians and 
not with the poor, numerous opportunities will in- 
stantly arise in which the loan in question confers upon 
the poor recipient no advantage which another might 
not claim with equal propriety if similarly placed. 
Let us suppose, for example, that a costermonger 
has been reduced by temporary iUness to extreme 
want. Under the most prosperous circimistances, 
his capital is small and his income precarious. He 
has neither been educated nor trained to soberness 
and frugality. His whole mode of life conduces to 
habits of recklessness and gambling, unrestrained 
by religion or even common prudence. Whilst he 
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is well he struggles on manfiilly and independently ; 
but his home is bad, ill ventilated, and over- 
crowded ; he is exposed to all weathers, now with 
abundant food and now with none. He falls ill, 
and what is to become of him ? He sacrifices his 
stock, he pledges his credit to the utmost, he pawns 
his furniture, and even in a few days is driven to 
the last shilling he can raise. Then let us suppose 
his health restored, and that he is ready again to 
commence business. A sovereign would set him 
up, but where is he to get it ? If he goes to the 
parish, they offer him the workhouse ; but it is not 
that he wants. It is no good to him. He has a 
home already, bad as it is. He has furniture of 
some kind, and, above all, liberty. And, as he is 
willing to work, he refuses the test ordered by the 
law, although at the same time his wife and children 
may be starving for want of food. And so for want 
of a little wise assistance he falls from one stage of 
poverty to another. He begins by begging and 
ends by crime, and reaches eventually the work- 
house or the gaol, making himself and his whole 
family dependent upon the rates. Now, it is simply 
absurd to say that a timely loan under such circum- 
stances gives this man an unfair advantage over his 
neighbour who has not been sick. Nay, is it not 
clear that of all possible forms of relief, this is the 
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one most suitable to his case — the one most easily 
administered without wounding the self-respect we 
desire to cherish — the one most likely of all to 
relieve his difficulties ? And if the loan be repaid, 
does not the act of honesty raise him in the scale of 
independence ? and is not all this possible without 
taxing the pockets of the ratepayers for a single 
farthing? Here is an example of the English 
system ; and contrast its miserable and short-sighted 
narrow-mindedness with the wisdom and philan- 
thropy of the Jews. 

C, I., aged 45, a widower, with seven children. 
The eldest boy, aged 16, ran away from home a 
year ago. The wife died of fever one year ago. 
The eldest daughter, aged 14, does her best to mind 
the rest. A boy, aged 12, has a place as errand 
boy, and brings home Qs. per week. The next is a 
cripple, requiring constant help. The next is six 
years old; and the youngest, aged four, is in St. 
Pancras Workhouse Infirmary, being too ill to leave. 
The man has gained his Uving for many years hy 
selling in the streets. When he has sufficient 
means he deals in poultry and rabbits, but for a long 
time past he has been compelled to deal in shrimps 
and other articles which do not require much capital 
to start with. In the summer he had the fever, and 
was sent to the Fever Hospital. A friend took 
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charge of two of his children whilst he was there ; 
the rest were admitted to the workhouse, and as a 
natural consequence his home was utterly destroyed. 
After remaining three months in the hospital, he 
also was received into the workhouse, where he 
remained until strong enough to leave and attempt 
some work. The character of the man is superior 
to that of his class generally. He is reported to be 
sober, honest, industrious, and devoted to his chil- 
dren ; and there is some ground for believing that 
the Guardians felt it most desirable to give him a 
fair start when he left the workhouse. Thus he 
was permitted to go out and seek a lodging. A bed 
and nig were also given him, and a sum of 10*., 
which, according to their notions, is liberal relief. 
And with these resources he joins his two children, 
taking out three with him, and all six occupy a 
small room on the third floor of a house in one of 
the most wretched and depraved courts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hampstead Eoad, at a rent of 2^. 6rf. 
per week. In a room at the top of a dark staircase, 
upon which was an old woman of eighty in a state 
of intoxication impossible to describe, was the man 
and his other children without a particle of firing 
or food. There was no furniture except the bed 
and rug, and a broken chair, upon which the cripple 
sat against the open window. When he left the 
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workhouse the man's own health was still delicate, 
and liis voice nearly gone. The weather became 
bad, and he was confined at home. Eent had to 
be paid and food found for his family, and so in a 
few days his capital was nearly gone, and from that 
moment his chance of gaining an honest living was 
utterly destroyed. From that time his family has 
starved. He says, " If I had £1, I think I could 
do well with it. This morning, a brother coster- 
monger, who did not buy anything himself, lent 
me lOs. I bought S^. -worth of shrimps, and if, 
with my boy's assistance, we are lucky enough to 
sell them all, we shall realize a profit of 2*., which 
is all we have to find our supper, the first meal we 
have had to-day. To-morrow my friend will want 
the money for his own use, and I must go without. 
We starve a day, and then, if I borrow enough to 
earn a few shillings, we are obliged to spend it in 
food, and get no forwarder." The truth of this 
story is written on the man's face, and in the misery 
and squalor of the whole family. If he applies to 
the parish, he may not be offered the workhouse, 
because his character is known. He never applies 
except at starvation-point, and then he is relieved 
casually — ^that is to say, he would get a shirt or a 
pair of shoes once in a twelvemonth, and a loaf of 
bread and a pound of meat when hunger becomes 
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insupportable. The relieving-officer is a kind- 
hearted man, and expressed his desire to help him; 
but the system says, inexorably, an able-bodied man 
shall not be relieved, except in the workhouse or in 
the labour-yard, and the law ignores discrimination, 
and forbids the kind of relief most suitable to the 
case. 

Where, then, is the wisdom of this vaunted Poor 
Law ? It taunts a man with the mockery of relief. 
It may, indeed, keep them from immediate starva- 
tion ; but it does so only to kill them by a slower 
and more costly process. It accustoms the children 
to want and misery ; it lets them grow up cripples 
and diseased from want of food; it teaches them 
nothing but famiUarity with privation; and it 
breeds a race of paupers, whose children are more 
feeble and dependent than the generation they 
succeed. All this might possibly be avoided by a 
timely loan ;. but the law says, "No; it shall not be 
given. You Guardians may pauperize the poor as 
fast as you please, but you shall not give any man 
a chance of following the business in which he has 
been brought up ; and you shall give him scarcely 
that which shall stave off death, no matter what the 
result may be." 

Now turn we from this sickening system to the 
enlightened philanthropy of the Jews. In the last 
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report we are informed that the system of relief by 
loans forms, as it has always done, a main feature 
of relief. Scarcely any such applications are re- 
fused ; and, though the actual amoimt advanced has 
diminished during the last few years, this is not to 
be attributed to any slackness on the part of the 
Board to render assistance in this way, but* to the 
diminished necessity of the poor, whose position 
has been so much benefited by emigration and other 
causes as to make the need less. The following is 
the sum lent to the poor in each year : — 

1865 £236 10 to 171 persona. 

1864 265 16 „ 184 

1863 302 3 „ 225 

1862 333 11 „ 264 

The total amount advanced since the foundation 
of the Board (a period of six years and a half) has 
reached £2069. 14^. 6rf., lent in 1649 loans, of which 
770, amounting to £381. 18*. 6rf., were lent without 
security, in sums not exceeding 10*. each. The 
illness of the Clerk to the Board prevented the usual 
account of repayments being made up for the last 
report, but in a former report we are informed 
"that the loss on the amoimt then lent was esti- 
mated at 3f per cent. So small a loss must be 
looked upon as creditable to the honesty and in- 
tegrity of the borrowers, and seems to encourage 
the development of the loan system to its fullest 
extent." 
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Two things are necessary to the efficiency of the 
loan system : first, discrimination, based upon tho- 
rough investigation into the position and merits 
of the borrower; and, secondly, close supervision, 
combined with a determination to recover that 
which has been lent. As regards discrimination, it 
is clear that the judgment must be exercised by the 
Guardians, who must take nothing upon trust. 
The poor are by habit ready to grasp at any means 
of relief from immediate difficulty, and are pre- 
pared to enter into engagements which a moment's 
consideration would prove impossible of fulfilment. 
To tempt them, or even permit them, to do so is to 
destroy their prudence and endanger their honesty. 
The Guardians must assure themselves of the pro- 
priety of the loan, that it will carry the borrower 
through the difficulty under which he labours, and 
that there is a reasonable prospect that it will and 
can be paid. Under these circumstances the loan 
forms the least objectionable method of helping an 
honest man through temporary distress. More- 
over, amongst the truly indigent classes, whose 
means are quickly exhausted by want of work or 
stock in trade, the loan is but a reasonable kind- 
ness, afforded without sacrifice by the rich, and 
with advantage to the poor out of all proportion to 
any other kind of relief. It helps the poor to help 
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themselves, which is the highest charity, and rea- 
lizes all the better qualities of true mercy, for the 
due performance of the contract ennobles both 
helper and recipient of help. Therefore, we are 
not surprised to read that many of the Jewish bor- 
rowers, who were formerly in the receipt of relief 
as paupers, have been raised to a condition of in- 
dependence, and are now obtaining their own live- 
lihood from the start aflforded them. 

The Jewish Board encourages the system of 
loans as far as possible. K a man repays the money 
with punctuality, he obtains a repetition of the loan 
with even less difficulty than before ; and, indeed, 
it often happens that a loan to be of any use must 
be repeated from time to time, until perfect inde- 
pendence has been attained. 

The second point is, that the borrower must be 
well looked after, and made to repay the sum lent. 
This is done by great attention on the part of the 
officials and the visitors of the poor. The utmost 
care is taken to prevent the loans falling into arrear, 
and occasionally it has been found necessary to sue 
the securities of those parties who are most irregular 
in their payments ; and this has had a wholesome 
effect in promoting greater regularity amongst the 
whole class of borrowers. It shows that the Board 
TiriU not be trifled with and do not mean to be im- 
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posed upon. Loans, even with the greatest care, are 
occasionally advanced to impostors, and to indivi- 
duals who cannot or will not pay. Now and then 
they are converted into a gift ; but, as a rule, all 
persons are debarred by the non-payment of their 
loans from receiving relief, except in case of the 
most absolute destitution. 

The Jewish Board lend sums to the amount of 
one sovereign without security ; above that, the secu- 
rity of responsible persons is required. The follow- 
ing table will give an idea of the manner in which 
the loans were given in 1864. There were 184 
loans, amounting to £265. 16^., of which £265. 10$. 
were advanced in money, and 6*. in tools. 
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During the same year the repayments amounted 
to £286. lOs. llrf. They are made weekly in sums 
of about 1«. in the pound lent. The collection in- 
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volves a great deal of trouble, and repeated applica- 
tions liave to be made in some cases in order that 
punctuality may be observed. In this way the poor 
are made to know that their engagements must be 
kept, and habits of forethought and honesty are en- 
couraged by the system. Of 1476 loans in five 
years, 1059 have been repaid in fiill, 113 are written 
oS as bad, and 304 are still running. The non-re- 
payment of a loan is regarded as a personal disgrace, 
and the Guardians always speak of it as such, re- 
lieving such persons with extreme reluctance— thus 
making a marked distinction between honesty and 
fraud. 

And now let us ask why such a system should not 
be generally introduced. Surely it cannot be ob- 
jected that the Christian poor are less honest than 
the Jews ! It were, indeed, a small compliment to 
pay our own religion, and a worse still to pay our 
people. Surely, what the Jews can do, we can. We 
have men as wealthy and as devoted to the interests 
of the poor as any the Jews can name ; and we only 
want the rich to visit the poor man's home, to take 
an interest in his welfare, and we should see a loan 
system speedily established for the benefit of the 
indigent, which should save many a family from 
pauperism and the workhouse. Think of the diffi- 
culties which a pauper has in raising money ! A 
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costermonger of the best character (and whose credit 
is not already pledged) has to pay twenty per cent, 
per week for the little loan with which to buy stock 
for the day^s sale ; this is £1040 a year for every 
£100 advanced. No wonder that he cheats his 
customers all he can, and defrauds the poor of their 
scanty earnings ! Nothing is better calculated to 
raise the character of the London poor than a well- 
organized system of lending them money. Given, 
only a moderate amount of wisdom, and success is 
certain. This is a work which ought to be left to 
the real guardians of the poor ; that is, to those who 
take a practical interest in their welfare and im- 
provement. But when 100,000 out-door poor have 
to be managed, investigated, and paid by 100 re- 
lieving officers, the system is impossible. The offi- 
cers would be cheated in all directions, because they 
have not time to look after it properly ; and this is 
the secret of the want of success whenever it has 
been tried. Nothing short of a volunteer staff can 
do the work ; and the same staff which organizes 
penny banks and clothing clubs is that to which 
the supervision and collection of loans may be safely 
left. In a perfect system no loan ought to be 
granted, even by such visitors, without the approval 
of a Poor Law magistrate, who shoidd be a man 
of intelligence and education, practically acquainted 
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with the complicated conditions of London pauper- 
ism, and whose duty should be to dispense the 
public relief fund, and supervise every local insti- 
tution for improving the condition of the poor. 
Under such an officer, practical religion would act 
harmoniously with public benevolence, and perso- 
nal responsibility, united with full publicity, would 
ensure both justice to the poor and a true economy 
of the rates. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE WOKK COMMITTEE OF THE JEWS. 

Fob reasons already noticed, the Jews are excluded 
from all those branches of industry which require 
the co-operation of large bodies of workmen, involv- 
ing necessarily a predominance of Christians. Their 
work, even if they work for Christians, must be 
done at home, when and how they please, and the 
needle, therefore, forms one of the chief instru- 
ments by which they and their children are main- 
tained. Nor is it generally in the very highest 
branch of the tailoring industry that they are em- 
ployed ; that is carried on for the most part in the 
West-End shops, subject to Christian masters and 
Christian rules ; but it is in the wholesale manu- 
facture of clothing, and in cap and slipper making, 
shirt-making, shoe-binding, and shoe-making for the 
great Jewish outfitting establishments of the City, 

M 
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that the Jewish tailors and tailoresses and needle- 
men and women are most extensively employed. 
The renovating, altering, and repairing businesses 
carried on by the community in Hounsditch, also 
employ a large number of needle-hands, and all 
these form a class whose labour has most mate- 
rially suffered from the introduction of the sewing- 
machine. For some special purposes, as, for exam- 
ple, quilted hats and caps, the manufacturers refuse 
to employ hand labour, as the work is not so regu- 
larly and suitably done; and, indeed, all the less 
skilled hands, the young, the aged, and the sick, 
are unable to support themselves by unassisted ef- 
forts. Now, it was soon found by the Jewish 
Board of Guardians that the class in question was 
difficult to deal with. The people were industrious 
and anxious to live, but their utmost exertions 
failed to procure ordinary comforts, and barely the 
necessaries of life. Caaual relief only pauperized 
them, without really being of use. It encouraged 
habits of dependence, evil association with the beg- 
ging and idle class of poor, and, as the constitutions 
of the people were slowly exhausted by want of 
proper food, they became more susceptible of dis- 
ease, and less and less inclined to healthy labour. 
Undoubtedly there can be no circumstances more 
embarrassing to the philanthropist than this sad 
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contingency ; and the only hope consists in finding 
^ L^ of re^oJg I poo. pe™.nenfly 
from their felse position, either by taking theita 
from their ordinary occupation, or teaching them 
the sewing-machine itself. But here again a diffi*- 
culty presents itself: machines are costly things^ 
and it could scarcely be expected that any im* 
portant amelioration could be effected by the intro- 
duction of one or two machines. At this moment, 
however, the Board of Guardians received a com- 
munication from the Eev. A. L. Green, who had 
been empowered to place ten machines in their 
hands, to be employed in giving work to the ex- 
tremely poor ; and with these an eflfbrt was resolved 
upon for the benefit of the class we have been 
describing. 

A Work Committee was at once formed, to super- 
intend the details necessary to render this offer 
available; and in a few months afterwards they 
commenced operations, and issued their first report. 
It was, in the first place, determined that the ma- 
chines should be placed in the hands of such needy 
and deserving persons in whose famiHes one mem- 
ber at least should be capable of working the ma- 
chine ; and when this was made known, twenty-five 
applications were at once sent in, the majority being 
tailors who had been relieved by the Ghiardians on 

k2 
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account of their distress. Nearly all of them soli- 
cited the loan of a machine, on the plea that their 
distress had arisen in consequence of the introduc- 
tion of sewing-machines in their trade, and that, 
owing to their own inability to compete by the 
work of their hands with machine labour, they were 
daily sinking deeper and deeper into wretchedness, 
from their want of means to purchase a machine on 
their own account. Each of these families was vi- 
sited by a member of the committee, and their cir- 
cumstances thoroughly gone into, and the persons 
who made the visits reported as to the degree of 
merit of each claimant. The committee then drew 
up the rules upon which the machines could be lent 
out, and these rules are still in force. First of all, 
the borrower is called upon to repay the cost of the 
machine by instalments of 2^. per week ; and when 
such cost is paid the machine becomes his property, 
deducting such incidental expenses as the committee 
may incur in respect of damage to the machine, etc., 
during the period of repayment. In the next place, 
every borrower is compelled to find two sureties for 
the fulfilment of his engagements with the com- 
mittee, and his proper treatment of the machine. 
This condition is not so difficult as might be sup- 
posed. If the borrower has a character for honesty, 
he h- generaUv „.e «eod, eifter ...ongt ^ 
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employers or fellow-workmen, who will guarantee 
the Guardians that he will act fairly by them ; and 
if not, the visitor, if he is satisfied that the case is 
really a deserving one, becomes security himself. 
As soon as the sureties have been accepted, the per- 
son who is to work the machine is sent to the ma- 
nufacturers for a certificate of competency. It was 
soon found necessary by the committee to educate 
some member of the family by a special course of 
training at the depot of the manufacturer, first, be- 
cause the parent could not afford to lose his work to 
learn, and secondly, because the children were found 
to be more apt scholars. 

The certificate of competence having been ob- 
tained, the machine is sent home, and the payments 
commence. The successive reports show that the 
instalments are for the most part paid with praise- 
worthy regularity, except when illness, the inter- 
vention of festivals, extraordinary slackness of trade, 
or some other uncontrollable circumstance has inter- 
fered to place the borrower in temporary difficulty. 
The work committee does not leave the borrower 
without the supervision of one of its members until 
the machine is paid for. The rule is, that it shoidd 
be inspected by the gentleman who undertakes the 
duty of visitation once a month ; but considerable 
discretion is allowed, because the Jews are exces- 
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sirely careful not to wound the feelings of their 
poorer brethren by such an amount of patronage or 
espionage as might make them to be looked upon 
as paupers by those around them. Practically, there- 
fore, the machine is not often visited when the family 
is doing well, and the payments regularly made. 

Lastly, the borrowers are encouraged to perform 
their contract pimctually by a small remission made 
— according to the punctuality observed — from the 
cost of the machine. 

It occasionally happens that the borrowers die, or 
the person working is taken ill, or, from change of 
locality or occupation, the machine is rendered use- 
less ; and now and then it is found that the Board 
have been to a certain extent imposed upon, the 
borrower not being so punctual in his payments as 
he ought to be. In aU these cases the Board re- 
oovers the machine, and returns to the borrower the 
money he has paid. In this way it operates as a 
savings-bank, and the sum accumulated has in some 
cases saved the family from want. As soon as the 
repayments reach a sufficient sum, the Committee 
invest it in a new machine, to be let out on the same 
terms, and the extremely satis&ctory results having 
attracted the attention of benevolent members of the 
community, the Work Committee have been enabled 
to extend their operations very considerably. At 
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the present time they have £1500 worth of sewing- 
machines lent out to the poor on the foregoing prin- 
ciples ; and it is most interesting to find that only 
one machine has been unfairly dealt with, and that 
hundreds of famiUes have been rescued from misery 
and deg^ding pauperise by an .potion which Z 
cost nothing but the sacrifice of time on the part of 
the gentlemen who superintend the work, and the 
temporary loan of a few hundred pounds. Indeed, 
this is one of the great advantages of the scheme. 
There is nothing eleemosynary about it. It simply 
helps the poor to help themselves, which is the most 
effective form of charity. Another advantage is 
derived from the practice of insisting that some 
young members of the family shall be taught the 
art of working the machine ; the effect of which is, 
not only that other members of the family also learn 
it, but in the case of the sickness or death of the 
parent the &mily itself is not left destitute ; and, 
looked at from a practical point of view, their mate- 
rial loss (apart from their unhappy bereavement) 
consists only in having one hand less to work. The 
Work Committee, in one of their reports, observe, 
that those who are acquainted with the habits of 
the humbler classes, and know how necessary it 
is to guide them to self-help, will appreciate the 
great moral, as well as material advantage gained 
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in leading these poor people to comparative inde- 
pendence, promoted solely by their own exertions. 
And now to describe the result in somewhat closer 
detail Through the kindness of one of the most 
active members of the Work Committee, the author 
accompanied him in his round of visits not long ago. 
Our first visit was paid to a family of Polish Jews, 
the head of which had formerly occupied a highly 
respectable position in his own country, and, on his 
being obliged to emigrate, settled in London, and 
applied himself to learn the tailoring as a source of 
existence. He has a family of five children, a boy 
of twelve, and a girl of fifteen, handsome and intel- 
ligent. Some months ago the whole were in the 
deepest distress. Huddled together in a single 
apartment, and barely provided with the necessaries 
of life, they were going down rapidly in the scale 
of comfort, and existed in conditions sure to de- 
stroy the morals as well as the health of the whole 
family. Under these circumstatices an application 
was made for the loan of a sewing-machine. The 
case was visited in the ordinary routine, and Jthe 
visitor, fortified by the general principles carried 
out by the Board of Guardians, reported his opinion 
that no machine ought to be granted, and no help 
of any kind rendered, until the family had removed 
to more suitable accommodation. No opportimity, 
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in fact, is lost by the visitors of the poor to protest 
against overcrowding and the promiscuous inter- 
course which is thereby entailed. The man pro- 
mised to remove, but such was the difficulty in 
obtaining two fitting rooms, that several weeks 
elapsed before the application for the machine was 
again renewed. The apartments being approved 
of, the eldest girl was sent to Singer's to learn her 
work. In six weeks, during which time consider- 
able assistance was required to keep the &mily in 
their more expensive residence, the girl became 
sufficiently accomplished to work the machine. 
Sureties had then to be found ; one of the great 
wholesale clothes merchants, who had employed the 
man for some years, consented to be one ; and the 
visitor, satisfied that the man was honest, became 
the other, and the machine was sent. From that 
moment the family have assumed a new position. 
Their home is comfortable, their earnings sufficient. 
A younger member of the family is learning the 
machine, and the father himself can work it. The 
health of all has moreover improved from better 
living, and in the place of squalor, wretchedness, 
filth, and threatened immorality and disease, we 
have ruddy and smiling faces, and a happy, com- 
fortable home. Who shall say how much pauperism 
has been prevented by this single operation ? 
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But now to proceed) and show a picture of ano-* 
ther kind. Passing up the dark staircases of a 
house in one of the worst streets in Hounsditch, w© 
reached the topmost story, in a room of which we 
found a fine^looking man of thirty-five years old or 
thereabouts, with his wife and two children sitting 
upon a stool before a scanty fire. There was a 
.Lrahle bed, ^a. marcel/ «.y covering, «>d . 
broken table, and besides this a dirty floor and bare 
waUs. The man had appUed for a sewing-machine 
the day before. He is a cap maker, and he occu- 
pied the situation of overlooker in a London ware- 
house for several years on a good salary. He then 
obtained a situation in Manchester as managing 
superintendent of a cap manufactory, where he re- 
mained until the principal died, and the establish- 
ment was broken up. Eetuming to London, he en- 
deavoured to obtain employment of a similar kind, 
but he did not succeed, because the situation of 
superintendent is not easily obtained ; and for 
months he had been compelled to remain without 
anything to do. All his resources are exhausted, 
and, too proud to ask for charity, he and his family 
have been reduced to the misery described. For 
weeks past they have been compelled to live on the 
charity of friends and fellow-workmen. No case 
would receive less sympathy at the hands of a 
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Christian Board of Guardians. The very idea of 
relieving an able-bodied man of thirty-five, with 
only two children depending on him, would be 
scouted as absurd. If application were made, it 
would be looked upon as a bare-faced imposition, 
and the workhouse would be oflfered. Besides, the 
man does not want relief, in the sense of the Poor 
Law ; all he wants is the opportunity of exercising 
hi8 calling. Supply him with a sewing-machine, 
and he can earn from £2 to £3 per week at once ; 
and if you will help him to get the machine, he is 
ready to pledge his honesty and industry for repay- 
ing the loan. And now, having satisfied ourselves 
that the distress was genuine, and that the man and 
his family would fall into ill health, idle habits, and 
hopeless pauperism if not relieved, we proceeded to 
inquire into his character, and to call upon the per- 
sons named as securities for the fulfilment of his 
contract for a machine. One of these was a house- 
keeper of fifty years, poor, but thoroughly respect- 
able, and related to the wife of the applicant ; the 
other was the name of his former employer. In 
these facts we had a satisfactory guarantee that the 
representations made were true, and that other peo- 
ple were interested in the welfare of the unfortunate 
family. The man was already accustomed to the 
machine, and three days afterwards the arrange- 
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ments were completed, and another family was res- 
cued from despair. But, again. The payments of 
a particular machine have not been regularly made, 
and the visitor wishes to know the reason why. 
Entering through a narrow courtyard, and creeping 
up a dark aad winding staircase, we find the man 
to whom the machine had been lent too ill to work. 
He is under the Jewish surgeon's care, and is in 
sad distress. He has a large famUy of daughters, 
and, notwithstanding all their efforts, it is hard to 
maintain the home whilst the sewing-machine is 
standing still, and it is utterly impossible that the 
weekly payments shall be made as usual. It is 
obvious that the distress is real, and so the visitor 
orders that the payments shall be stopped until the 
man is well. As it is important, however, that 
some one also shall be taught to work the machine, 
one of the daughters is furnished with an order to 
do so at the manufactory. It may soon be expected 
that the machine will again be at work, and the 
&mily difficulties removed. Such, then, is the 
practical experience of the Jewish Work Com- 
mittee. But it is necessary to observe that its ope- 
rations are not confined exclusively so sewing- 
machines : where there is a reasonable prospect 
of a family maintaining itself by a mangle, that 
machine would be advanced on the same terms. 
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On the same principle, the Work Committee and 
the Board release tools from pawn, or buy them 
when wanted. They keep a stock of glaziers' dia- 
monds, which they give, lend, or sell, as may be 
most advisable; and let it only be shown satisfac- 
torily that there is a reasonable probability of suc- 
cess, and the Work Committee are ready to enter- 
tain any proposition which enables the poor to work 
out their own independence. 

Nor are these loans indiscriminately made. A 
case was refused because the applicant was aboye 
the indigent class ; and it is obvious that it is ne- 
cessary to protect honest industry from anything 
like improper interference on the part of charity. 
But so satisfactory are the results, that a farther 
extension of the principle is now in contemplation. 
The demand for machine hands is so great, and their 
earnings are so considerable, amounting to at least 
25*. per week, and often double, that they propose 
to take a house and fit it up with machines for the 
purpose of training children to the art. They an- 
ticipitate that it will soon pay its own expenses, 
and that it is certain to confer an advantage upon 
the poor, and raise them in the scale of health and 
comfort. Now, of course, all this is impossible and 
illegal under the Poor-Law system. So long as the 
principle of non-interference is strictly carried out, 
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the Christian poor must labour under the greatest 
disadvantages. Thousands must of necessity suc^ 
cumb to the difl&cult situation in which the dis- 
placement of their labour places them, and thdr 
physical and moral state must degenerate. It is 
clear that the Jews are stealing a march on the 
Christians around them ; for every machine em- 
ployed ten feeble workpeople may be dismissed, 
have their work cheapened, and their wages lowered. 
The Jewish community is raising itself and improv- 
ing the condition of its poor by a wise and judicious 
forethought, whilst the Christian poor are left ruth- 
lessly to their own helplessness, to fight out their 
difficulties as best they may. , 

But it may be objected, that whilst an interfe- 
rence such as we have described may be practical 
and successful when applied to a small commimity 
closely united by bonds of nationality, and pro- 
vided amply with the wealth required, it would 
be impracticable when exercised on a larger scale ; 
that if every workman, who is now unable to live 
by his needle, were to be supplied with a machine, 
the wages would immediately fall to starvation 
standard, and there would require ten times the 
work to keep the machines going. 

In reply to this objection it may be urged, in the 
first place, that the Jewish community is by no 
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means a small one ; it is larger than several of the 
metropolitan Unions, and what the Jews can do is 
possible even on a larger scale; and secondly, it 
may be confidently stated that no man can measure 
the demand for the productions of human industry, 
or the extent to which they may increase. Expe- 
rience shows us generally that the demand does in- 
crease directly with the increased productive power. 
Who could have imagined that work would have 
been found for the many thousand steam-engines 
which have been set up since their invention ? and 
who can conceive where the travellers and traffic 
comes from which employ our railways? Where 
is the limit of their capacity to carry, or of the 
nimiber who require to travel ? It is sufficient for 
us that the instructed labour of the sewing-machine 
is at present highly remunerative, and that thou- 
sands are starving simply because they do not know 
how to work it. No changes can be eflfected all at 
once. There must be a transition, and the true ob- 
ject of society ought to be, to make that transition 
as little hurtful as possible, both to the poor them- 
selves and to the public funds destined for their re- 
lief in distress. 

Finally, if we have succeeded in showing that it 
is both reasonable, economical, and politic to assist 
the poor under the circumstances we have de- 
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scribed, it follows that the Poor Law is faulty, or 
that untrammelled benevolence, as a system, is the 
better of the two. Both cannot be true ; but once 
let it be recognized that other interests are at stake 
than mere saying of the rates, and that the welfare 
of the poor is a matter of the deepest consequence 
to the community at large, and it becomes certain 
the present policy of the Poor Law must be altered ; 
for no man would propose for a single instant to 
recur to spontaneous almsgiving, or even organized 
benevolence, as the sole method of relief. 
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CHAPTER IX.. 

ABLE-BODIED POOR UNDER THE ENGLISH 

POOR LAW. 

Strong as is the contrast between the treatment of 
the sick poor under the Jewish Guardians and those 
who act under the authority of the English Poor 
Law, the contrast is infinitely more striking when 
we have to consider the mode of dealing with the 
able-bodied poor, and especially with that part of 
the class which seeks assistance on account of want 
of work. 

When an English labourer is out of work, and 
has exhausted any little accumulated fund he may 
have saved, or pawned the few goods or clothes 
which he may have purchased in his prosperity, he 
is treated by the law with an oflfer of the work- 
house. Before the introduction of the amended 
Poor Law in 1834, the labourer had been accus- 

N 
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tamed to receive so much assistance from the rate- 
payers, in the shape of rent, allowances for large 
families, and payments of various kinds in aid of 
wages ; and these methods of relief had given rise 
to so many abuses and such increased pauperism, 
that there was a universal desire to support any 
principle and any form of administration which pre- 
sented a reasonable hope of diminishing evils which 
were sapping the foundations of industry, and up- 
setting the true relationship between capital and 
labour. To admit that every one has a right to 
live, and that society is bound to ensure every indi- 
vidual belonging to it against the extreme of want, 
and at the same time to avoid such profuse charity 
as is calculated to relax the springs of industry and 
the restraints of prudence, a principle was started 
which, in the opinion of political economists, was 
fully substantiated by the evidence then adduced. 
It was shown that the guarantee of support could 
be freed from its injurious effects upon the minds 
and habits of the people, if the relief, though ample 
in respect to necessaries, was accompanied with con- 
ditions whi(ih they disliked, consisting of some re- 
straints on their freedom and the privation of some 
indulgences, — ^that, in fact, the condition of the 
pauper ought to be, on the whole, less eligible than 
that of the independent labourer. The equity and 
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expediency of this principle seem equally obvious. 
" Unless," say the Commissioners, " the condition of 
the pauper is on the whole less eligible than that of the 
independent labourer, the law destroys the strongest 
motives to good conduct, steady industry, providence, 
and frugaUty among the labouring classes, and in- 
duces persons, by idleness or imposlnire, to throw 
themselves upon the poor-rates for support. But if 
the independent labourer sees that a recurrence to the 
poor-rates will, while it protects him against desti- 
tution, place him a less eligible position than that 
which he can attain to by his own industry, he is 
left to the undisturbed influence of all those motives 
which prompt mankind to exertion, forethought, and 
self-denial. On the other hand, the pauper has no 
just ground for complaint if, at the same time that 
his physical wants are amply provided for, his con- 
dition should be less eligible than that of the poor- 
est class of those who contribute to his support." 

The principle having thus been evolved, it re- 
mained to invent the machinery for its application ; 
and here undoubtedly difficulties presented them- 
selves, which required all the ingenuity of the Com- 
missioners to overcome. From a mass of evidence 
taken in every part of the country, they arrived at 
the conclusion " that the exercise of discretion in 
the administration of relief is obnoxious to the in- 

n2 
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fluence of intimidation, of local partialities, and of 
local fears, and to corrupt profusion for the sake of 
popularity or of pecuniary gain ; and that the only 
principle of public relief must be determined by a 
self-acting testy the application of which is practi- 
cally left in the hands of the pauper himself." In 
the words of the original Eeport of the Commis- 
sion of 1830, the offer of the workhouse furnishes 
the parish officers " with an unerring test of the ne- 
cessitous condition of the applicant, and relieves the 
officer from a painful and difficult responsibility." 
Has this unerring test sustained the ordeal of actual 
practice ? Does it afford the public " the gratifica- 
tion of knowing, that while the necessitous are 
abundantly relieved, the funds of charity are not 
wasted on idleness and fraud?" Nay, to quote 
again the words of the same authority, have we not 
rather another proof "that there is scarcely one 
statute connected with the administration of public 
relief which has produced the effect designed by the 
Legislature, and that the majority of them have 
created new evils, and aggravated those they were 
intended to prevent." 

The Poor Law, therefore, contemplates no exer- 
cise of discrimination as to the relief of able-bodied 
paupers. In the country generally it is illegal to 
relieve an able-bodied man out of the workhouse, 
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and this rule is relaxed in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict simply because it has been found impos- 
sible to carry it out. And this impossibility al- 
ways exists in large manufacturing towns, subject 
to depression of trade and distress amongst the la- 
bouring classes, and indeed wherever, as now in 
London, large bodies of men are, from any cause 
whatever, thrown out of work. Home relief be- 
comes a necessity, and the principles of the Poor 
Law fail most conspicuously when they are most 
required ; and, under these circumstances, the ma- 
chinery for administering home relief is so inade- 
quately organized, and so unfitted for the work, that 
all sorts of temporary expedients have to be adopted, 
both for raising funds and administering the re- 
quired relief. Observe what is now going on in 
the eastern districts of the Metropolis. Nine thou- 
sand persons are being relieved in Poplar ; nine- 
tenths of the population of St. James's, Batcliffe, 
require assistance. Indeed, it is impossible to con- 
ceive the whole extent of the misery. ' The Times ' 
says that the wail of distress is so loud and over- 
whelming that no one could suppose that there is 
any organized provision for the relief of the London 
poor. The parish is scarcely thought of, and the 
result is a wholesale largess from the public, and 
a general scramble among the hungry applicants. 
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How does public benevolence meet the difficulty ? 
' The Times' says " that no one knows how to be- 
stow his contributions ; and it is impossible, in the 
multipKcity of agencies, to select the one which will 
convey assistance in the most direct form to the 
most needy sufferers. Moreover, how can we be 
sure that the assistance given through the numerous 
channels is not given two or three times over to the 
same place? These agencies, so to speak, overlap 
each other; their operations are not regulated ac- 
cording to a common system ; and it is difficult not 
to suppose that the money is more or less wasted. 
E\en where there is not such a complication of agen- 
cies as in Poplar and Limehouse, it is a very unsatis- 
factory process to answer individual appeals. The 
district which cries out the first, or which appeals 
the loudest, is by no means always the one which 
needs assistance most. If the object be to relieve 
the greatest amount of distress with the greatest 
economy and fairness, it must be the most imsatis- 
factory of all methods to answer casual appeals in 
the newspapers." 

The Parish is powerless, says the * Standard,' and 
the Poor Law breaks down under the slightest pres- 
sure. The workhouse is soon full, and the amount 
of relief is detormined by the condition of the paro- 
chial exchequer, and not by any consideration for 
the requirements of the poor. 
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The following cases illustrate the system in 

Greenwich :— 

CASE I. 

A man had been employed as a forger in the 
same ship-yard for nine years. He could produce 
excellent testimonials, and could have obtained em- 
ployment in the Government workshops, had he not 
been too old for admission. He had a wife and 
four children, and had been out of work seventeen 
weeks, during which time he had lived upon his 
own savings, the assistance of Mends, and other 
casual help. He had walked to Sheemess, Chat- 
ham, and other places in search of work, and when 
he presented himself before the Board, his narrow, 
pale face and sunken eyes told a tale of suffering 
far more powerfully than the words he uttered. 
He had paid his rent of 5^. 6rf. per week until the 
week before, but by this time his furniture was 
nearly gone, and for days his family had scarcely 
tasted bread. This man was sent away with 25. 
and two loaves of bread, to be given him for two 
weeks, and a solemn hope expressed to him that he 
might obtain work, and not require it again. 

CASE II. 
A man, wife, and six children ; three at home 
under nine years of age. Out of work since the 
panic. Went on tramp three weeks, and his wife 
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had 2^. and one loaf for a fortnight whilst he was 
away. His wife gets half a day's work now and 
then, but none for the last week. One employer 
has known this man twenty-six years. He has 
now sold and pawned everything. His children 
cannot go to school for want of clothes. . Bent Ss. 
6d. per week, and he owes a fortnight. He has 
been begging in the streets to support life, and his 
shopmates have given him Qd. now and then. Or- 
dered 28. and two loaves for a fortnight, with hopes 
that he may get work. 

CASE III. 
A man, with wife and three children, thrown out 

« 

of employment as above. Ordered the same. 

CASE IV. 

Man, aged thirty-two, wife thirty-four ; two chil- 
dren. Same cause as above. Has had 2^. and two 
loaves for a fortnight, and is ordered to have it 

twice more. 

CASE V. 

Man, wife, and six children under twelve. Was 
sent to the labour-yard, where he earned 6d. a day. 
He is in a most destitute state, and was ordered 
2$. 6rf. and three loaves for a fortnight. 

Such are the men who appear before the Guar- 
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dians ; but a large number are literally ashamed to 
make application in person. The wives appear, in 
order to obtain food for their starving children, and 
both men and women stand side by side for hours 
with paupers ready to teach thenrf^the modes of 
obtaining relief, and the plans for carrying on beg- 
ging operations with most success. 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary and general 
distress, there were only 212 women and 479 chil- 
dren relieved in Greenwich, on the 9th of Novem- 
ber, 1866, on account of their husbands' absence. 
Think of the thousands who had left their families 
depending either upon the sale of their furniture or 
the savings in the bank. These 212 women alone 
were driven to ask the parish for reUef ; and what 
did they get from the tender mercies of the Poor- 
Law system ? 

The workhouse at Greenwich is more than full, 
and so out-relief is an absolute necessity. The fol- 
lowing are selected out of a large number of similar 
cases : — 

CASE I. 

Woman appeared with five children, her husband 
away seeking work. A month ago she applied, on 
account of complete destitution, and received 3«. 6rf. 
and three loaves. The week after her husband got 
a job, and sent her 14^. She voluntarily discon- 
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tinned her relief, and, as she has not receiyed any 
Airther remittance, she applies again, and is ordered 
the same. How can they live upon it ? 

CASE IL 

Widow, aged fifty-eight. Ordinarily supported 
by her two sons. They are now out of work, and 
away seeking it. There is an afflicted daufi'hter, 
who^eceivef medical nourishment The Lj. 
herself is unfit to work. Ordered 1^. Qd. and a loaf 
per week until her sons return. 

CASE III. 

Woman now in confinement. There are two 
children, and the husband is away seeking work. 
Ordered 2s. and two loaves, with orders to show 
the relieving officer any letters which may be re- 
ceived from her husband. Will she survive her 
accouchement ? 

CASE IV. 

A woman, with five children; husband away 
seeking work. Ordered 2^. 6d. and three loaves 
for one month, with notice that letters must be 
shown every week. 

CASE V. 

Woman, aged 36 ; four children ; husband away. 
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The whole family wait hopping when ordinary- 
work was not to be had. On their return they 
were compelled to ask for relief, and they were 
granted 2s. 6rf. and two loaves for a fortnight, and 
a hope expressed that the husband would get some- 
thing to do by then. 

These cases may be increased indefinitely. There 
are at the present moment considerably more than 
5000 persons in the receipt of relief firom the Green- 
wich Board of Guardians, and it is impossible to 
conceive the amount of misery which the poor have 
to endure from scant relief. Upwards of 800 cases 
have to be considered weekly. The Board divides 
itself into two sections, and works hard and rapidly 
for more than three hours ; but no one can attend 
the meeting without being struck with the entire 
absence of consideration shown towards the circum- 
stances of the applicants — ^not a single deserving 
case is sufficiently relieved — ^the whole burden of 
their unfortunate position is thrown upon the poor 
themselves. 

Nor is this state of things peculiar to Greenwich ; 
it is found throughout the eastern districts, where 
the poor are called upon to support the poor. In 
St. George's in the East twenty-seven per cent, of 
the entire population were relieved (?) by the Board 
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of Guardians on a single day ; and the relief ordered, 
calculated to last a week, amounted to less than a 
Id. per day per head. 

Can we wonder that health suffers from privation 
and mental agony, that cholera and typhus find nu- 
merous and easy victims ? And is it not certain that 
the majority of tiiose who are thus broken down, 
both in health, fortune, and self-respect, will never 
again be restored to a decent independence ? 

Whenever therefore there is any unusual distress, 
it is nonsense to speak of applying universally the 
workhouse test. Nor would it be either just or 
politic to make the attempt. It may be safely 
affirmed that there is not one in a hundred of the 
labourers now distressed who would not prefer half 
a loaf earned by themselves to the same administered 
either by the clergy or the parish ; and is it just 
that an irksome, obstructive, and oppressive rule 
shoidd be thrust upon all, simply because there are 
a few idle and good-for-nothing rascals, not honest 
enough to work when they can exist without ; and 
because the executive is incompetent to investigate 
the true condition of the applicants, that the de- 
serving may be relieved without breaking up the 
home ? Workhouses form indeed a necessary psgrt 
of Poor-Law machinery, but they are worse than 
useless when they are made the excuse for shirking 
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inyestigation and dimmishing necessary relief. It 
must ever be borne in mind that pauperism when 
once confirmed is not only an incurable but an he- 
reditary disease. A single individual once taught 
habitually to rely upon relief, becomes the father 
of a race which will never make a serious effort to 
help themselves. Prevention is the very essence of 
a successful administration of the Poor Law, and 
prevention is impossible when the door of the work- 
house is one passed. 

Nor let it be said that investigation is impossible. 
Even in the case of St. James's, Eatcliffe, it is effec- 
tually carried out when the necessity arises, as it 
does now. A staff of visitors has been organized, 
which undertakes the systematic visitation of the 
whole parish. The parish is divided into districts, 
over which visitors are placed, so that the history 
and circumstances of every labourer are doubtless 
known. The only fault is, that the visitors are the 
assistants of the clergy, and not of the Poor Law 
Guardians, whose duty it is to relieve them accord- 
ing to the law. 

But it may be objected that the workhouse test 
works better in ordinary times, when no great dis- 
tress prevails, and there is workhouse room. Let 
us, therefore, trace the history of a confirmed able- 
bodied pauper, with the view of showing its true 
influence. 
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In the first place, we may set out with the prin- 
ciple that there is a time in the life of most men 
who have had sufficient food during the period of 
growth, and a very moderate amount of education, 
when they are both able and desirous of maintain- 
ing themselves by honest labour. The true pauper 
habit is a matter of growth, — often hereditary, it is 
true, but in that case to be prevented by schools 
and not by workhouses. If work were always 
abundant, and tolerably well paid for, it is pos- 
sible that the exercise of prudence and frugality 
would ensure against distress. But this is not the 
case ; there is no branch of human labour which is 
not subject to fluctuations, and a period of distress 
may be reasonably expected by every family. For 
this there has never been any satisfactory provision. 
Benefit societies have failed by hundreds, and sa- 
vings-banks have broken; indeed, until the post- 
office savings-bank was established by Mr. Gladstone, 
there was literally no encouragement for providing 
for a rainy day. 

Something, therefore, is to be said for the poor, 
as an excuse for their want of prudence and other 
bad habits. The argument is, that even for these 
evils the workhouse is not a fitting remedy. 

But it is not supposed that our model pauper was 
at any time anything to boast of ; ninety-nine times 
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out of a hundred he has received little or no educa- 
tion, possesses no principles of honesty to guide 
him, and no temperance or power of self-govern- 
ment to restrain his passions. The consequence is 
that he comes to grief, is destitute, and seeks relief. 
Here, then, is a model case for the workhouse ; it 
is possible that the applicant is able-bodied, yet no 
one will employ him, — ^that he is downright idle, 
that he wiU squander what is given him in drink, 
and that it is utterly impossible to help him to a 
better course of life. Give him, therefore, an order 
for the workhouse. He goes, and is admitted. In 
the receiving ward he is bathed and visited by the 
doctor, and then he is admitted to the body of the 
house. But is the character changed ? Certainly 
not. 

The master sets him to some trifling work, which 
he muddles over or neglects ; and if the labour is 
greater than he chooses, he takes his dinner and 
gives three hours' notice to leave the house. For 
a time he will beg in the streets and sleep in the 
casual wards, and in a day or two, not being yet 
hardened to a wandering life, he will return to his 
parish for relief, and be admitted to the workhouse 
as before. At Greenwich such a case was pointed 
out, as having been admitted and discharged mauy 
hundreds of times in the course of the last year 
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or two, without any other effect than entailing end- 
less trouble upon the officials, and contaminating 
the whole establishment with his incorrigible idle- 
ness. The Houseless Poor Act has made the true 
pauper even more independent than he was before, 
because he knows that, when he leaves the work- 
house, he has only to walk into the next parish 
to secure a supper and a bed. So far, therefore, 
as the confirmed pauperism is concerned, the work- 
house test is not of the slightest use. The mischief, 
once done, is irremediable. The true mission of 
a Poor Law Executive is the prevention, therefore, 
and not cure, of pauperism. Honest distress is 
only contaminated by workhouse association, and 
must be relieved at home. Vagrancy and idleness, 
even in the workhouse, have the upper hand, and 
will have until a power of detention is given to the 
administrators of relief. 

But the great objections to out-door relief are the 
difficulties connected with its administration, and its 
liability to abuse. These are inevitable, and must be 
overcome. A great national calamity points out the 
only method, and is in operation now. Active phil- 
anthropy must be enlisted as the inquiring agents 
of the Poor Law, in the same way as the Visiting 
Committee are the agents of the Jewish Board of 
Guardians. Then imposture will be impossible, and 
will be treated as it deserves. 
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CHAPTER X. 



LONDON PAUPERISM. 



The history of London pauperism will show very 
clearly what the Poor Law is doing for the poor ; 
and it is curious that there is scarcely a single suc- 
cess which can be pointed out, either relating to 
expenditure of money, or to real improvement in 
the condition of the poor. 

And first with regard to pauperism generaUy. 
The following table shows the number of paupers 
actually relieved in the Metropolis on the 1st day 
of January in each year : — 





In-door. 


Ont-door. 


1858 


21,956 


65,704 


1859 


20,309 


52,252 


1860 


25,430 


63,349 


1861 


29,437 


74,500 


1862 


30,906 


103,148 


ises 


31,354 


76,167 
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In-door. 


Oat-door. 


1864 
1865 
1866 


30,875 
30,960 
33,579 


72,593 
74,391 
77,440 



In nine years^ with some trifling exceptions, there 
has been a progressive increase of the number of 
poor out of all proportion to the increase of popu- 
lation, the absolute increase being 11,623 relieved 
in the workhouses, and 18,769 out, or more than 
40 per cent. 

There was a monetary panic in 1857 and great 
general distress in 1858, aad yet there were not 
nearer the number of paupers relieved then as on the 
1st of January, 1867, when there was ftdl employ- 
ment for aU sorts of labour. 

ISo comments can alter the grave significance of 
these important figures. It is not only when pp- 
verty and distress is general that the Poor Law 
fails, but in periods of prosperity pauperism has in- 
creased with equal steps, — showing that the ma- 
chinery is not adapted to tiie end in ^ew. 

But it is not easy to present the history of Lon- 
don pauperism in its entire extent ; it must be 
taken in detail; and for this purpose one or two 
parishes will suffice to illustrate the whole. 

In the first place, it is necessary to select parishes 
in which there has been little or no change. To 
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compare Paddington of to-day with Paddington 
thirty years ago would be absurd, and the same re- 
mark applies to other suburban districts ; but the 
Strand presents more fevourable conditions. The 
population has undergone no important change du- 
ring the last fifty years, the exact numbers being— 

1821 41,474 

1831 42,051 

1841 43.598 

1851 44,460 

1861 42,898 

And there is no material alteration since the last 
census. 

Nor has the value of property undergone any 
serious change, the space being already so densely 
covered with valuable houses that it was impossible 
to add more. Increased value depends, therefore, 
upon the improving of those which already existed. 

The value of property assessed to the county rate 
is as follows : — 



1855 
1858 
1863 
1865 



£263,328 
258,524 
268,348 
286,808 



It is, therefore, clear that the crowding of the 
population is not greater now than it was forty years 
ago. Nor are the occupations of the people altered. 
There are the same shops in the Strand, the same 

2 
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coachmakers in Long Acre, the same salesmen in 
Covent Garden, and the same lawyers in Chancery 
Lane and the Temple ; and they aU require at least 
an equal number of assistants and artisans to do 
their work. The introduction of machinery has 
not ruined the poor as in Bethnal Green, nor have 
the local manufactures been destroyed by competi- 
tion with other parts. No one could pretend that 
the general prosperity of the entire district has been 
seriously checked ; and if we find that the poor alone 
are comparatively worse oflF, and that the rates have 
largely increased, we can refer it to nothing but the 
maladministration of the Poor Law. 

In the first place, the total expenditure of money 
levied for poor-rates has increased from £22,880 in 
1845 to £35,469 in 1865. We have in this fact 
the most positive proof that pauperism has greatly 
increased during the last twenty years. In the 
next place is presented, in the following table, the 
nimiber of persons relieved, during the winter half- 
year for thirteen years, and the total yearly expendi- 
ture for in-door maintenance and out-door relief for 
the same term ; and it must be borne in mind that the 
last column omits altogether the cost of lunatics, 
the salaries of officers, the interest of loans for 
buildings, and other common charges, which have 
increased in nearly the same ratio : — 
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Total yearly ex 
Number reliered in the half-year ending expenditure 
March 25. for in-door main* 

tenanoe and 


Bate. 


In-door. 


Out-door. 


TotaL 


LPUV-UVUf rOUQft. 


1853 


... 1^7 


... 3,144 ... 


4,391 .. 


7,767 


1854 


... 1,325 


... 4,459 ... 


6,284 .. 


9,129 


1855 


... 1,441 


... 5,781 ... 


7,222 .. 


. 11,573 


1856 


... 1,469 


... 4,002 ... 


5,471 .. 


. 10,983 


1857 


... 1,576 


... 4,269 ... 


5,843 .. 


. 10,402 


1858 


... 1,628 


... 4,547 ... 


6,175 .. 


9,355 


1859 


... 2,707 


... 3,649 ... 


6,356 .. 


8,900 


1860 


... 2,273 


... 3,170 ... 


5,443 ... 


8,385 


1861 


... 2,809 


... 3,890 ... 


6,699 ... 


9,744 


1862 


... 3,206 


... 4,006 ... 


7,212 ... 


10,632 


1863 


... 4,590 


^.. 3,489 ... 


8,079 ... 


10,890 


1864 


... 2,650 


«5,o«70 


6,543 


11,631 


1865 


... 3,275 


... 4,084 ... 


7,359 ... 


12,163 



Now, the table before us shows most conclusively 
that pauperism has advanced with a remarkable 
regularity during the last thirteen years, the num- 
bers being neariy doubled and the expenditure one- 
third larger. It is evident that the Poor Law, in 
this case at least, has done nothing for the improve- 
ment of the classes for whose benefit it was enacted. 
The complicated machinery of workhouses and 
schools, which have cost the ratepayers so many 
thousands, is, in fact, less efficacious than the waste- 
fill extravagance of the older system ; for during 
the first forty years of the present century there 
was no increase of pauperism and no material change 
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in the sums expended upon the poor. The prin- 
cipal augmentation of the rates has occurred in the 
last twelve years, when the meagre relief under the 
new law began to tell seriously upon the physical 
constitution of the poor, who by this time had 
parted with the comforts to which they had been 
previously accustomed, and had been made familiar 
with destitution and want. The poor, who are old 
enough, look back with regret to the time when the 
filthy courts and alleys which they now inhabit 
were at least cleaner and more comfortably ftir- 
nished than they are now. The shopkeepers of 
these densely populated districts declare that trade 
is no longer what it used to be, and booksellers aud 
furniture dealers can scarcely get a living where 
such taides we formerly in denwnd. 

Or, to take another example in St. George the 
Martyr, Southwark, which has been the abode of 
the labouring classes for many generations. 

In the year 1833 Mr. Chadwick was appointed 
to examine into the practical working of the old 
Poor Law in the Metropolis. And be it observed 
that the workhouse was then extremely small, that 
Gtilbert's Act of Parliament confined its use to 
children, and such as became indigent by old age, 
sickness, and infirmities, and to such as are unable 
to acquire a maintenance by their labour. Thus it 
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excluded from the operations of the workhouse 
system the chief class to which it could be benefi- 
cially applied, and able-bodied persons requiring 
relief on account of want of employment, or any 
other cause, were of necessity relieved in their own 
dwellings. There was, therefore, an imcontroUable 
facility and temptation to fraud, and the fraud was 
thus described : — " Parties receiving relief as being 
out of work when they are in work ; parties who have 
received relief in consequence of being actually out 
of work continuing to receive reUef after they have 
obtained work ; parties who have received out-door 
relief in money on account of sickness, continuing to 
receive that relief after they have recovered ; women 
receiving relief on the ground that they have been 
deserted by their husbands, whilst their husbands 
are living with them ; women receiving relief for 
themselves and their families on the pretence that 
the husband is absent in search of work ; parties 
continuing to receive pensions for children or rela- 
tions as if they were alive, when they are dead." 

The cases of imposition related by the overseer 
were numerous and startling. One man had been 
in the receipt of 5*. per week for more than seven 
years who had been in full work all the time ; and 
the Commissioners came to the conclusion that the 
facilities for fraud were beyond control, and that 
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out-door relief in the Metropolis could only be given 
in the shape of wages for labour done. Now, at 
this time over £20,000 a year was expended annu- 
ally by the overseers almost without control. There 
were no workhouse officials, because the inmates 
were farmed to the master at 4^. per week each ; and 
after making a liberal allowance for the dinners of 
the vestry and the peculations of the overseers, 
we may safely calculate that at least three-fourths 
of the amount was expended in out-door relief, in 
which case every, man, woman, and child relieved 
would have had at least 3*. a week all the year 
round. 

Whatever may have been the wrong inflicted 
upon the ratepayers, it must not be forgotten that 
there was no stinting of the deserving poor. The 
liberality of the relief rescued the sick from illness 
and death, and fed them until they had recovered ; 
it preserved the homes of the indigent and infirm 
who were too old to work ; and the widow was not 
driven away empty-handed, although no care was 
taken as to the manner in which she performed the 
trust she had in hand ; there was food and to spare 
for those who deserved no pity, and there is abun- 
dant proof that the physical condition of the lower 
orders was better than it is now, notwithstanding 
that their morality was not so good. 
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And now the amendment of the Poor Law came. 
The workhonse was altered and enlarged at, a cost 
of £5000, and this and the labour test were most 
rigorously applied. The new brooms swept clean ; 
they came into office without the least experience, 
and they adopted the idea, which was then uni- 
versal, that all paupers are impostors, whose object 
is to prey upon the rates. The repellent system 
was carried out in full ; out-door relief was syste- 
matically refused, and the workhouse and labour 
test were applied indiscriminately to nearly every 
applicant. In the very first year the expenditure 
was reduced to £10,900 per annum, or forty-seven 
per cent., and the public fancied that they had 
strangled pauperism, and the Poor Law Board 
congratulated Parliament and the public upon the 
results obtained. Now, it is impossible to suppose 
that the whole of this vast reduction was eflfected 
by the detection of fraud alone. Indeed, there is 
the strongest evidence to the contrary. One of the 
earliest acts of the Poor Law Board was to issue a 
circular to restrain the precipitate and violent 
changes too frequently adopted towards the aged 
and infirm ; they deemed it necessary to urge 
caution as regards this class, and they endeavoured 
to extend protection to them, and to preserve them 
from the operation of the workhouse test. There 
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can be no question that the regulations of the 
Amended Poor Law acted beneficially upon the 
able-bodied poor, whom they drove to work ; but 
the widows, the sick, and the aged were deprived 
of their former liberal relief, and in 1843 the 
allowance to the out-door poor, now consisting 
exclusively of these classes, was only Is. 6rf. per 
week, in the place of at least twice that amount 
imder the old system. From this period the history 
of the Poor Law administration in St. George's, 

« 

Southwark, is presented in a tabular form (see ihe 
Table on the next page), and the attention of all 
interested in the condition and treatment of the 
Metropolitan poor is respectfully requested to the 
fearful details. 

Statistics of this character are not prepared in 
any of the departments at Gwydyr House. It 
would be awkward to present such a frightful 
evidence of failure to a Parliament so exacting as 
our own. It is easy to report a slight increase of 
pauperism and expenditure in the Metropolis from 
year to year ; but to add up the results is another 
affair altogether, especially when the amount of 
pauperism is nearly trebled, and the expenditure 
more than doubled, in a prosperous and wealthy 
district, within five minutes' walk of the Bank of 
England. Yes, the facts are to be found in ilie 
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STATISTICS OF POOB LAW ADMOriSTBATIOK IN ST. OEOBOS 

THE MABTTB, SOTTTHWABK. 



Ending 
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10 
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56 


10 
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9J 
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9f 
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91 
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94 
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20459 
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79 3 


94 


461 
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W 245 
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22304 


3810 


1864 


2097 
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8f 
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2721 


1865 

• • • 


2089 
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9f 
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yearly reports of the Poor Law Board. The weekly 
average of paupers has risen in twenty-two years 
from 1260 to 2923, and the yearly expenditure 
from £11,816 to £22,060. And then what has 
been done with the money ? Have the comforts ol 
the workhouse been augmented, the wants of the 
sick provided for? Oh, no! there are the same 
dirty old wooden bedsteads in the murky wards 
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which have been there these thirty years. There 
is no one to attend the infirm and sick but paupers 
of the lowest class ; and the diet was reported by 
the Lancet Commissioners as being really defective, 
the supply of animal food being insufficient either 
for the able-bodied or the sick. But it may be said 
that the out-door poor have been well relieved. 
No! here again it is clear that the increased ex- 
penditure has not benefited the mass of poor ; the 
weekly pittance has been reduced, not raised; in 
1833 the out relief was Ss. ; in 1843 it was 1*. 3rf. ; 
and in 1863 it was only 9Arf. per head per week. K 
it go« on dimiushing .t W.ame rl, there wfll 
soon be no poor to trouble the ratepayers, for they 
must either leave or die. If these out-door poor 
were of the able-bodied class, 9^d. per head is 
more than they deserve; but they are not; only 
sixteen men out of the whole 2000 were relieved 
" firom want of work or other causes." There were 
217 widows, with 630 children depending upon 
them. What are they to do with 9^d. per head 
per week? There are 107 heads of families re- 
lieved on account of sickness, and how will they 
and their 95 wives and 241 children fare upon the 
same amount ? When will they get well and strong 
and able to work ? Will they ever support their 
families again ? What a pity it is that some benefit 
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does not accrue to them from the increased expen- 
diture ! But there is nothing except the school 
at Mitcham and the establishment for imbeciles at 
Eagle House, which reflects the slightest credit on 
the Poor Law administration here. In twelve 
years the salaries and cost of officers has more than 
doubled; and the excess on this item, together 
with the interest and payments on workhouse loans, 
which amounted to £1804 last year, would of 
themselves nearly double the relief to the out-door 
poor. 

But, again, it is necessary to notice the efforts 
made by the Guardians to carry out the workhouse 
test. So long as they used it for the management 
of the able-bodied it answered perfectly ; the work- 
house never could have been filled by people of this 
class ; but the moment it was applied to the aged 
and infirm tiiey came in shoab and overwhelmed 
them. In 1850 the children were sent to Mitcham 
to make more room, but very soon after the vacan- 
cies were again filled up, and there was scarcely 
any room. In 1861 the imbeciles were sent away, 
and their place was immediately occupied by others 
who were anxious to come in. Here at least in the 
workhouse the poor get warmth and shelter ; but 
outside they get next to nothing. What wonder is it 
that they spend all they can get in drink, that they 
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may temporarily drown the misery which perpetually 
follows them. The half-starved children roam the 
streets in rags and ignorance, and the aged rot in 
wretchedness and despair. The Guardians of the 
poor have not the means to help them, and shrink 
from carrying out the law with liberality, because 
the ratepayers are totally unable to find the neces- 
Bary funds. 

The less food they have, the more feeble the in- 
habitants become, and the less wages do they earn ; 
for it is no more possible to obtain labour from a 
feeble population, than crops from an exhausted 
farm. Listen to the condition of the population in 
this deplorable district. They are habitually too 
badly fed to care for food, too accustomed to filth 
and rags to care for cleanliness or clothes; they 
have not the stamina for work, and so they live on 
a low cunning exercised chiefly in the streets. 
From the pauper class come the costermonger, 
cadger, street-finder, mudlark, low porter, crossing 
sweeper, and, in fact, every form of occupation 
which does not involve continuous and healthy 
effort. And then, because of the very nature of 
such precarious employments, we have in theit 
train gambling, drunkenness, vice, and crime, which 
amply retaliate upon society for the wicked neglect 
of those who have been cast upon its care. In this 
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tmhappy district, thousands live in common lodging- 
houses, which are the homes of crime, ignorance, 
and imposture. Here nothing is more common than 
to find men with several families by different women 
still alive, to none of whom are they legally united. 
Desertion is even more common than drunkenness, 
which is here more characteristic of women than of 
men. Such, moreover, is the imprudence of the 
poor, that there are scores who cannot be trusted 
with a week's relief, and who, if it were given them 
at once, would again be destitute in a few hours. 

If the physical condition of the inhabitants had 
always been the same, the public administration 
could scarcely be taxed with any part of the re- 
sponsibility ; but there is the best evidence that 
matters were not always as they are, and are fast 
becoming worse and worse. Mr. Lewellyn, who 
has been connected with the administration of medi- 
cal relief in Southwark for more than twenty years, 
states that the physical condition of the poor is 
much worse now than it was when he first became 
acquainted with-it. The houses are worse famished 
and less cleanly, and the inhabitants, as a conse- 
quence, more dissipated than they were ; that the 
poor are less able to resist morbific agencies, bear 
disease worse, get well less rapidly, require more 
stimulants for their treatment, and now scarcely 
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ever recover completely, even from the sKghtest 
illness. Abimdant evidence of the same kind has 
been given by other independent observers, and 
universally by the poor themselves. One old lady, 
in the receipt of relief, of whose character there is 
no question, stated as her experience, that the Mint 
itself, which is now densely crowded with the 
poorest and most criminal population, was in her 
younger days a comparatively respectable place. 
The court off the high street in which she has re- 
sided forty years, has equally changed the character 
of itfi inhabitants ; and from a most extensive per- 
sonal inquiry, it is certain that the only remnant of 
honest feeling is to be found amongst persons of 
considerable age, who have received their ideas and 
education before the existence of the present Poor 
Law. 

This history may be repeated for most of the 
southern and eastern districts of the Metropolis; 
everywhere pauperism has increased except in aris- 
tocratic neighbourhoods ; and it is obviously time to 
review the results of Poor-Law administration, and 
to rediscuss the principles upon which it is based. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE POOR-LAW CLASSIFICATION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
POOR IN THEIR OWN HOMES. 

A VERT few considerations wiU suffice to convince 
lis that a proper organization and management of 
out-door relief forms the essential basis of an efficient 
Poor Law. On the first of January, 1866, there 
were more than 111,000 paupers in the Metro- 
politan district, and of these 33,000 were accommo- 
dated in the workhouses and schools which, at the 
time in quefirtion, were more than fiill. Not even 
the most ardent advocate of in-door relief would re- 
commend that new workhouses should be built for 
all the destitute. The expense of the proceeding 
would ruin the ratepayers, and inflict the deepest 
injury upon the poor. Workhouses from, doubt- 
less, an important part of Poor-Law machinery ; 
they are useful for the purpose of detecting impo- 
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sition, and of relieving incorrigible vice ; but they 
are not and never can be adapted for the general 
relief of poverty and distress.. And so we find that 
out of 111,019 paupers, no less than 77,440 were 
necessarily relieved at home. Now the knowledge 
of the cause is half the cure, and therefore the first 
and most obvious duty of the Poor-Law executive 
is to classify the poor, and to point out the reasons 
which lead to the application for relief. It is obvi- 
ous that treatment which would be well fitted to 
cope with the poor of a district suffering from some 
depression of the labour market, where a large 
number of able-bodied persons have been thrown out 
of their usual employment, would be quite un- 
adapted to meet the wants of a district in which the 
poor have been struck down by fever or cholera, 
which, besides bereaving many, leaves a large num- 
ber of individuals unfit for work. In the first a 
labour test of some kind or other would form an 
essential condition of relief, arid the workhouse test 
might require to be judiciously applied to prevent 
abuse ; but in the latter the treatment must be al- 
together different, — ^relief must be carried into the 
homes of the sufferers; the test to be applied is 
personal inspection ; and food, medicine, and clothes 
are required to be distributed under the superin- 
tendence of the medical officer, and of those chari- 
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tably disposed persons who may be willing to help 
in so good a work. 

The principle involved in the treatment of the 
able-bodied is, in ordinary times, one of strict 
justice ; he has no right to relief for which he 
renders nothing in return; and the labour yard 
is the means provided by the law, for enforcing the 
right of society to payment for that which is re- 
quired to sustain life. But the principle involved 
in the treatment of those who are not "able-bodied" 
is that of Christian sympathy and benevolence, 
which expects nothing in return, and is fully repaid 
by the satisfaction which necessarily follows a social 
duty well performed. Under ordinary circumstances 
there is a daily necessity for the application of both 
these principles in the administration of relief, 
and it is a matter of primary importance as to which 
class every applicant belongs, because the treatment 
of the one differs in ioto from that of the other. K 
we relieve the able-bodied on the plea of benevo- 
lence and not of right, we do injustice to the rate- 
payers ; and if we relieve the sick and disabled in 
any other way, we disgrace our common humanity 
and the reUgion we profess. 

Now it is on these principles that the out-door 
poor are supposed to be classified in the reports of 
the Poor-Law Board. At page 191 of the last an- 

p 2 
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nual report, the following information is given in 
respect to the entire Metropolis : — 

summaby 07 paupers belieted otjt-doob on the 

1st januabt, 1866. 



Males 8,519 

Females 13,300 

Children under 16 ... 28,139 J 



>* Able-bodied. 



44,958 

Males 5,339^ 

Females 16,739 l Not able-bodied. 

Children under 16 . . . 6,953 J 

. 28,031 

Besides the two classes here enumerated we have 
a considerable number of lunatics and vagrants 
classified with the out-door poor, all of which are 
excluded from consideration in the following re- 
marks. In the first place, what sort of impression 
is this return calculated to convey ? Does it not 
clearly tell us that we give assistance every week 
to 44,958 persons who are dependent upon healthy 
and able adults, as against 28,031 who are unfit for 
work ? It is explained that children relieved with 
able-bodied parents are classed as "able-bodied," 
and that those relieved with parents who are not 
able-bodied are classed as "not able-bodied," the 
classification of the children being most properly 
determined by that of their parents, because relief 
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given to any member of the family is shared prac- 
tically by all. If, therefore, this table is strictly 
true, we have in actual operation a gigantic system 
of relief in aid of wages, which is unjust both to- 
wards the labourer and the ratepayer, and tends to 
destroy the independence of the labouring classes. 
Society expects that every man shall exercise such 
prudence, sobriety, and forethought, as will enable 
him to meet independently all the contingencies 
which may be expected to arise in the ordinary 
routine of life, and this he must do by his own 
eflEbrt, out of the wages which the law regards as 
the only fund upon which he has the right to de- 
pend. If, therefore, one labourer, by prudence and 
forethought, provides a doctor in sickness, and pro- 
per nourishment for his ailing children, and is able 
to support himself on his savings when work is 
scarce, whilst another runs to the parish on the first 
pretence, and ekes out his want of prudence and 
industry at the public cost, injustice is done, and 
the wages of the first are taxed to support the im- 
providence of the second— honest industry being 
further depreciated by the assistance which idleness 
receives. The main object of the Poor Law was to 
prevent injustice of this kiud. It sets out with the 
two principles before described ; and it divides the 
poor into these two important classes, solely with 
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the object of treating them in a different way. No 
able-bodied person has a right to anything for which 
he does not pay ; if, therefore, in the Metropolis 
45,000 able-bodied persons are relieved in their own 
homes, the intention of law is not fulfilled. But, 
in fact, there never was a table more calculated to 
mislead the public and Parliament than the one 
just quoted. The position of the persons relieved is 
entirely mis-conceived when they are described 
as "able-bodied;" and the very notion is calculated 
to result in harshness and inhumanity towards the 
suffering poor. 

But it is not altogether the fault of the Poor-Law 
Board that our information is so meagre on this im- 
portant subject. There are in the Metropolis nine 
important parishes under local Acts of Parliament, 
which enable the Guardians to set at defiance the or- 
ders and regulations of the Central Board. Those 
gentlemen glory in a species of stupid independence, 
and appear to despise anything like co-operation for 
the public good. They keep their accounts in a 
fashion peculiar to themselves ; and, in more than one 
case, at least, the classification of the poor is altoge- 
ther neglected, so that widows and single women are 
jumbled together in one book, and men of all kinds 
in another, whilst in a third there is a mixture of 
every class relieved under the general head of " Ca- 
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sual Poor." The Poor-Law Board have organized 
a statistical return, which, if it does not separate 
fairly the able-bodied from those who are not, at 
least gives a fair notion of the character and con- 
dition of those relieved ; but these valuable details 
have been rendered entirely useless by want of co- 
operation from the nine parishes under local Acts, 
and the returns from the entire Metropolis are not 
now published, and cannot be compared in any other 
form than the one given. In default, therefore, of 
this complete return, it is only possible to make a 
comparative estimate, and this is presented in the 
table on the following page. 

The true character of London pauperism is illus- 
trated in this table. Thus : — 

No. 1 includes cases of urgent necessity. A man 
fells down in a fit close to the relieving office, a cab 
is paid for to send him to the nearest hospital, and 
the case is entered imder this head. Practically, 
it is of no consequence whether the person is 
entitled to relief or not, as the numbers are so ex- 
tremely small and the expense insignificant. 

No. 2. There were 2158 adult males (married or 
single) relieved on account of their own sickness. 
It has been abeady explained that an able-bodied 
man may, in the eye of the Poor-Law, receive reUef 
on account of his own sickness ; but the original 
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CLASSIFIED SVMMA.BY OF PAUPEBS ON OUT-BELIEF OK THE 

1st JAivnABT, 1866, foe 30 metbopolitak unions with 
A population op 1,999,000, accobdinq to the census 

OF 1861; AND THE NUMBEB OF THE SAME GLASSES ESTI- 
MATED FOB THE WHOLE METBOPOLIS. 



Classes of Persons. 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14*. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 



ccouaii 
1,2,1 
with ^ 



Wives 

Children under 16 



Adult Males (married or single) Be- 
lieved in cases of Urgent Necessity . 

Adult Males (married or single) Ee- 
lieved in cases of their own Sickness . 

Adult Males Eelieved on account of 
Sickness of any of the family, or of 
a Funeral 

Adult Males (married or single) Be- 
lieved on account of Want of Work 

C Families of 

< 3, 4 resident 

C the Father 

Widows 

Children under 16, depending on Wi- 

UO vv is •,. ••• ••. ••• 

Mothers with Illegitimate Children 

Illegitimate Children 

Single Women without Children 

1 Parent in Gaol ( ^Tf ^ - 

\ Children... 

Soldiers' and Sailors' f Wives 
Families ... ...\ Children 

Deserted Women 

Children of Deserted Women... 

Not Able-bodied — Males 

Ditto, ditto — Females... 

Ditto, ditto — Children Believed with 

18 and 19 

Complete Orphans under 16 years 

Total 



u o 

II 



CO 



.Q 

a 00 

" e 



15 
1,626 

516 

478 

2,286 
6,777 

5,5:s9 

13,615 

395 

292 

614 

146 

455 

80 

219 

512 

1,316 

4,241 

12,977 

2,469 
550 
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intentioii was, that he should be called upon to 
repay the relief he had received when his strength 
returned. At the introduction of the Poor-Law 
the Commissioners directed that medical assistance 
should be given in the form of a loan ; . but this 
practice has been given up, because the machineiy 
for obtaining reimbursement would not work. The 
principle is nevertheless correct, for if medical relief 
be the right of one workman, it must, as a matter 
of strict justice, be the right of all. But, to this 
strictness of personal responsibility, there is a limi- 
tation, which is nowhere seen in the definition of 
this class given above ; and, without which, the 
classification itself is of no avail. We have a right 
to inquire whether the man relieved be really what 
is stated, " an able-bodied man," and that he is-not 
called upon to do more than can be reasonably 
expected from the resources which his labour en- 
ables him to command. We have no right to 
expect superhuman eflEbrts from any man. The 
moment circumstances arise, which no one could 
foresee, and difficidties occur out of all proportion to 
the resources at command, the sufferer is brought 
into a new relation to his fellow-workmen and to 
society; his ability is no longer a matter of will 
or of prudence, and he is to be treated on the prin- 
ciples of humanity, and not according to the cold 
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dictates of abstract right. It is the entire disregard 
of the relationship between physical ability and 
wages which has led to the erroneous classification 
of so many persons as " able-bodied poor." If a 
labourer receive but ISs. or 14^. per week for the 
support of his whole family, it is unreasonable to 
expect him to pay for his own cure when stricken 
by diseases, the causes of which too often G[6pend 
on the neglect of others, and are utterly beyond his 
his own control. In giving him this help we do 
no injustice to his feUow-labourer, who would be 
entitled, as a matter of humanity, to the same treat- 
ment ; but if, when the man wob cured, we fed his 
children and clothed his wife, we should be doing 
wrong ; because we shoidd enable one man to work, 
if need be, at a lower rate of wages than the other, 
and so cut him out. 

It is, therefore, necessary that every case be 
judged upon its own merits and history. K a man 
is systematically improvident, he deserves to receive 
all necessary help in the most repulsive form, and 
in the workhouse he will find his fellows, and will 
be treated as he deserves. But when distress is the 
result of misfortune, and not of fault, it deserves 
considerate treatment and kindly help ; and the 
chief eflEort should be directed towards sustaining 
the self-respect of the individual, in order that. 
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when the difficulty has passed, he may return to 
the position which he had previously upheld. 
Judged by this standard, there are but few able- 
bodied persons, properly so called, in the Classes 
2, 3, 6, and 6, which, together, form one-sixth of 
the out-door poor, even after making due allowance 
for the wives and children of those relieved from 
want of work. At one sweep, therefore, at least 
13,000 people will be transferred from the able- 
bodied class to that of those who are uuable to support 
themselves under the conditions in which they are 
placed. The propriety of doing so will be still 
more evident, if we examine the definition of an 
"able-bodied" person adopted in these reports. 
Men and women under sixty years of age are called 
" able-bodied," no matter what the infirmities imder 
which they labour. Thus, a hale old washerwoman 
of sixty -one, who is temporarily relieved on account 
of a bad cold, would be classified as "not able- 
bodied," even if she went to her usual employment 
the next day; whilst a young fellow of thirty 
would be called " able-bodied," as long as there is 
a chance of recovery from the most severe com- 
plaint. The term " able-bodied " ought rather to 
be exclusively applied to strong men, able to work, 
who have no greater claims upon them than a 
reasonable industry and prudence will enable them 
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to meet. This has nothing to do with age ; and an 
industrious man of forty, who has, for years, main- 
tained his family in comfort and independence, may 
be surrounded with misfortunes which no fore- 
thought could prevent, and may be called upon for 
efforts which no human being can be expected to 
make. To relieve him is to do no injustice towards 
others. We do not interfere with the labour mar- 
ket in taking part oi his burden, and when relieved 
at the public cost, such an one would be properly 
classified with those who, notwithstanding their 
most strenuous efforts, are unable to meet, fully, 
the demands made upon their industry. But, at 
all events, one important conclusion is derivable 
from the returns now made. We have the un- 
doubted fact, that one-sixth of London pauperism is 
caused by the sickness of persons under sixty years 
of age — ^that is, in the prime of life : 13,000 are 
relieved on this account every week. It seems a 
large number, but it reflects the highest possible 
honour on the very poorest class. The wonder is 
that there are not twice as many. It is a bagatelle 
when compared with the population. Think of the 
imhealthy conditions in which the poor live, with- 
out the possibility of escape, and of the many sick 
treated in the hospitals and dispensaries, who might 
justly demand the public help, when ill. All 
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honour, therefore, to the class which endures so 
much without complaint, and hides its sufferings 
to save the pockets of thousands, who care but little 
what becomes of the poor so long as the rates are 
low. 

Class 4 comprises adult males (married or single), 
who are relieved on account of want of work. 
This is the only truly " able-bodied " class in the 
only list. Out-door relief has no business to be 
given here, except as a return for labour done. 
In the country such relief is illegal in its nature, 
and would be disallowed without the special per- 
mission of the Poor-Law Board ; but in London no 
such restriction is enforced, and the Guardians have 
fuU authority to deal with every case as Uberally 
as they think fit. The number relieved under this 
head seems unnecessarily large : includiQg the wives 
and children, it amounts to more than 2,000 indi- 
viduals, and every one of these ought to be sent to 
the workhouse if the spirit of the Poor Law is to be 
observed. 

Classes 7 and 8 constitute one-third of the 
entire mass of pauperism, and form the hot-bed 
from which it springs. There are 7,360 widows 
and 18,100 children dependent principally upon 
the rates. Here again the classification is entirely 
wrong. No degree of physical infirmity would 
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remove a widow from the class in which she is now 
placed until she is sixty years of age, and then 
nothing would prevent her transfer to Class 19 ; 
but more than this, no amount of physical strength 
will make widows able-bodied in the sense we have 
described, which is the only one society cares to 
know. Work as hard as they will, the mothers 
caimot maintain their offspring by industry alone, 
much less can they give them the education which 
they all require. They ought, therefore, to be 
placed in a separate class. 

The remaining classes speak clearly for them- 
selves, and require but little comment. The number 
of mothers with illegitimate children is larger than 
it should be, and is probably four times greater 
than in the country districts, where all these cases 
are admitted to the workhouse, and only therein 
relieved. The number of deserted women and chil- 
dren is also large. Their case is the hardest of all, 
for the honest participate in the obloquy of the bad, 
who falsely use the plea of desertion as a means for 
imposing upon the rates, and those most to be 
pitied are rarely relieved efficiently on that account. 

Classes 17, 18, and 19 consist of persons over 
sixty years of a^e, and the children depending upon 
them. The men are always less in nimiber than 
the females, because the waste of male life is 
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greatest. It is, nevertheless, an honourable thing, 
that, of a population of 3,000,000, so small a num- 
ber find it necessary to seek relief. Women live 
longer, and remain feeble for many years ; they are 
less able to get a living in advanced life, and so 
more of them appear upon the pauper list. 

It is evident, therefore, that the official classifi- 
cation of the London poor gives but little real 
information as to the claims of the poor upon the 
rate- payers — ^that it is faulty in principle, and leads 
to erroneous impressions as to the causes of distress. 
Out of the 74,000 who are relieved, not 2000 can 
be fairly reckoned as belonging to the able-bodied 
class, and these are the 660 men, 450 women, and 
1300 children, who are destitute from want of work. 
It is in this class that cheating especially prevails, 
and for them the whole machinery of the Poor Law 
has been devised. Before we can hope to diminish 
pauperism, we must obtain more correct views as 
to its cause, that our treatment may be reasonably 
adapted to the end sought for. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE POOR. 

Theee cannot be a more important question than ' 
the determination of the principles of public relief. 
In the foregoing chapters enough has been written 
to show the infinitely varying phases which poyerty 
assumes. No two cases are exactly alike. One 
widow with two children may need assistance, ano- 
ther none. There is in fact every grade of disabi- 
lity and every grade of need. A successful Poor 
Law executive must contemplate every possible 
condition; and the greater the power of wise dis- 
crimination exercised, the more successful will be 
the result. 

These principles are not as clearly set forth as 
they ought to be in the Consolidated Orders of the 
Poor-Law Board. The directions are much too one- 
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sided, and the result is that the poor are treated all 
alike, no matter what the cause of distress may be. 
They are all regarded as more or less impostors ; 
and in the end they become so, because it is only 
by misrepresentation that they obtain the miserable 
pittances now given. This idea is also confirmed 
by the imperfect classification, which fails to give 
any standard of discrimination, and does not re- 
cognize the causes of distress as the true basis 
upon which the treatment and management of the 
poor really depend. Without, therefore, under- 
estimating the value of the information derived 
from the statistical returns in question, it would 
be necessary to introduce another classification 
which should form the basis of treatment, and 
to divide the poor into three great classes in 
the following way : — ^First, those whose misfortunes 
have arisen from causes beyond their own control. 
In this class there is neither vice, improvidence, nor 
idleness. There is no excuse for harshness of any 
kind. Accidents may and do happen to the very 
best, and we have to protect the suflFerer from de- 
spair, and tide him over the difficulty which besets 
him. This class is not officially recognized in the 
Poor Law. The applicant belonging to it must go 
to the relief office and stand at the door like all the 
rest. If he wants relief, he must expose his mise- 
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ries to a score of Guardians, who will not believe 
his story. He must rub shoulders with a lot of 
dirty paupers, and wait for hours together listening 
to their filthy conyersation, in order to get the 
miserable pittance which mocks his wants. What 
wonder is it that he hides his sorrows until starva- 
tion stares him in the tace, and after that he plunges 
into the stream and becomes like all the rest. Here 
you will meet with industry, fi-ugality, and self- 
respect. Oyer and over again you will find such 
persons undergoing imheard-of sufferings, rather 
than seek for help from others; and in relieving 
them you must respect their feelings, you must do 
nothing to break down their sense of independence, 
you must not force your money upon them with 
anything like a liberal hand, as your impulse 
prompts, lest you should degrade them to the pauper 
level; and in sustaining them under their trial, 
sympathy and kindly advice will be of more service 
than alms, for by tliis means hope will be sustained, 
and energies will be duly put forth when the oppor- 
tunity shall come. To this class belong widows and 
their children, with but few exceptions; and the 
task is here most difficult, because we know that 
help is necessary and must be given. Fortunately, 
we have the most powerfiil helpmate in the motherly 
instinct, which, as a rule, does not fiul to make it- 
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self felt, and is rather cultiyated than destroyed by 
relief being afforded exclusively to the objects of a 
mother's anxiety and care. It is only gratitude 
that she can give for the benefits bestowed on those 
she loves when she has no hand in them herself. 
Fortunately, also, it is a fact that children are natu- 
raUy dependent until puberty begins, and that so 
long as the moral principles are sustained it is of no 
consequence from whence support comes. There 
are no paupers sent forth from the pauper schools ; 
education destroys the spirit of pauperism and raises 
independence in its place. Out-of-doors it is certain 
that you can feed and educate the young with the 
same result. 

The second class of poor are those who have be- 
come paupers through improvidence and vice. Great 
allowances are made- for them. Prudence and fore- 
thought are matters of education and habit, and 
society has not performed its duty so well that it 
can turn round and punish the victims of its own 
neglect. If we bring up some 100,000 children to 
depend on the streets of London chiefly for their 
daily meals ; if we let them go about in filth and 
rags, uneducated and uncontrolled, how can we 
wonder that there is a diminution of industry and 
economy, and a tendency engendered to live upon 
charity rather than work ? We do not give them a 
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possibility of gaining an honest living, and therefore 
we have no right to refuse them help when the time 
of need comes. The difficulty is one of our own 
seeking, and therefore we have no right to put the 
whole burden upon the poor. We have a long score 
of neglect to pay off before we can look to them for 
prudence, and the condition is becoming daily worse. 
We pay our rates, and we leave the matter to go on 
as best it may, but the evil will find us out. If we 
do not arouse ourselves and begin at the trae 
foundation, which is to elevate the moral character 
and physical condition of the poor, we shall be over- 
whelmed ere long by the idleness, improvidence, 
drunkenness, and vice which are rapidly growing 
upon our hands. When, therefore, improvidence 
brings distress, we must remember that ignorance 
is the real cause. The poor would often be thrifty 
if they knew how, and it is here especially that the 
Poor Law fidls. It teaches nothing but chicanery 
and dependence. The relieving officer does his 
duty without a care for the result. What is it to 
him if relief be spent foolishly ? He has enough to 
do to dispense it according to order, and to keep his 
accounts to the satisfaction of his employers. But 
it does matter to ihe public that their money shall 
not be wasted ; and when a shilling is given to the 
ignorant, intemperate^ and improvident, there ought 
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to be some real guarantee that it is not expended in 
Tain. We may ask, of what use is it to give money 
to a drunkard ? And yet in certain conditions it 
must be done. What if his wife is dying, or his 
children starving, are you to let them go because 
you know that the man will spend all you give him 
at the public-house ? And yet how can the reliev- 
ing officer spend the money for him? The only 
alternative is the employment of a volunteer agency 
which shall be willing to undertake the duty, and 
hundreds might easily be found. Belief from the 
parish giyen coldly either to the drunkard or his 
family only prolongs their misery; but the very 
same sum administered by a kindly hand, and ac- 
companied by wholesome counsel, might save many 
from impending ruin. There are none so depraved 
as to be entirely hopeless of recovery ; and if the 
visitor cannot save the parent, he might at least 
protect the welfare of the wife and children to some 
small extent. 

The third and last class are those who can work 
and will not. For the most part these are profes- 
sional paupers, and for them in ordinary times 
Scotch treatment is all that they deserve. Abso- 
lutely refuse relief, or combine it with a week^s 
detention in a House of Industry. In ordinary 
times, no man with health and strength need starve 
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in London ; and in times of general distress, when, 
as at the present, thousands of labourers are out of 
work, visitation and close inspection are the only 
means of preventing imposition. To drive the poor 
to the workhouse simply because there is a dearth 
of employment, to stint their means and destroy 
their health because they will not accept the relief 
offered, only makes matters worse instead of better. 
The true remedy is either to remove the labourers 
to places where work is in demand, to encourage 
emigration, or to institute works of public utility, 
that the difficulty may be tided over. In every 
case the officers of the Poor Law should keep a 
general registry of employment, throughout the 
kingdom, in order to inform the labourers where 
work is most required. Li London particidarly it 
is quite possible that a man anxious to work will 
not be able to find the master who is ready to em- 
ploy him. 
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CHAPTEE Xin. 

THE POOR IN THE VARIOUS PARTS OF THE 

METROPOLIS. 

The imperfect returns made by the Guardians of 
parishes under local Acts of Parliament prevent a 
systematic comparison of the amount and charac- 
ter of pauperism in some of the most interesting 
of the Metropolitan Unions. It would have been 
highly instructive to have been able to compare the 
history of St George's, Hanover Square, with that 
of St. Giles's, Bloomsbury; in the one we have 
decayed servants and petty tradesmen, many of 
whom have missed the opportunity of independence 
in old age, by reason of intemperance, dishonesty^ 
or simple misfortune — ^whilst in the other we have 
an hereditary class of Irish cockneys who never had 
any other chance than education in crime, and a 
life of filth and misery. Failing these, we must 
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turn our attention to the best opportunities at hand^ 
and we shall find generally that the character of 
the pauperism in a particular district is influenced 
very largely by a variety of circumstances, of which 
the chief are the wealth and rank of the inhabitants, 
the industrial character of the population, the general 
prosperity of the district in a commercial point of 
view, the condition of the dwellings in which the poor 
reside, and the nature of their occupations, the moral 
and physical character of the poor, the nature and 
extent of the local charities, and lastly, to an extent 
almost beyond belief, by tiie various methods of 
•treatment adopted by the executive of the Poor Law. 
As the classification even of the thirty Unions 
from -which complete returns are made would be too 
extensive to publish in detail, a certain number of 
the more important returns have been selected for 
comparison, and they are farther condensed with 
the Lw of -showing t^e proportion of pauperism 
which is due in each to sickness, widowhood, old 
^g^9 permanent disability, and other causes of an 
uncertain but generally immoral kind, such as the 
families of men in prison, of soldiers and sailors, 
women with illegitimate children, and those de- 
serted by their husbands ; and the relative amount 
of pauperism to population is added, as a most im- 
portant element in the comparison. 
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TABLE BHOWnra THE PBOFOBTION FEB CSKT. OF FAUFEBS 
ON OUT-DOOB BELIEF, ON ACCOUNT OF SICKNESS, WIDOW- 
HOOD, LNFIBMITY, AND OTHEB CAUSES. 
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38-9 
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23-6 
14-9 
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The first thing which strikes us in looking over 
the above return is the anomalous and extraordi- 
nary fact that the City of London stands forth as 
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having a larger percentage of pauperifim to popula- 
tion than any other part of the Metropolis, if not 
indeed of any part of the kingdom, in the condi- 
tion of average prosperity. Nothing more com- 
pletely proves the fallacy of official returns and the 
folly of accepting the percentage of pauperism as 
the standard by which to judge of the wealth and 
prosperity of any particular place. From this re- 
turn we might be led to suppose that a walk 
through the City would reveal nothing but miser- 
able pauper dwellings, and a wretched population, 
of which more than seven per cent, is maintained 
at the public cost ; whereas in Bethnal Ghreen we 
should anticipate noble streets, and a thriving in- 
dustry, in which the paltry two per cent, of pau- 
perism would not be seen and its burden scarcely 
felt. The anomaly will be explaiued by two cir-' 
cumstauces. First, the fact of the census having 
been taken on a Sunday night, when, of course, 
fewer persons are present in their City dwellings 
than at any other time, and none are to be found 
who can afford to leave. It is probable that at 
least an excess of two per cent, of pauperism may 
be accounted for in this way. And, secondly, the 
Poor Law is carried out with extreme liberality, es- 
pecially towards the aged and infirm, who seem to 
be cared for in a most exemplary way. 
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Of every hundred persons on out-door relief 
fifty-eight belong to this class, or more than double 
the number relieved in St. George's, Southwark. 
Out-relief is, moreover, so liberal that no aged per- 
sons need to go into the workhouse who have friends 
to take care of them and a home outside ; and the 
institution itself is made so comfortable that in- 
mates are to be found who have resided there for 
years, and whom no temptation of money would 
induce to leave. No wonder, therefore, that the 
percentage of pauperism is extremely high; but it 
may be a question whether the liberality of the 
system does not encourage improvidence ; for, after 
all, the labouring classes in the City ought to be 
called upon to provide for their old age without 
help, the amount of wages being such as should 
enable them to do so, especially as so much is done 
for the class in other ways. The^ amount of adult 
sickness publicly relieved is extremely small, though 
not to the extent indicated in the above table, on 
account of the greater proportion of pauperism 
already noticed. This smaller proportion is pro- 
bably due to the fact, that the labouring classes are 
extensively provided with hospitals and dispensaries, 
conducted, for the most part, on the most liberal 
scale. With the assistance of such institutions the 
most indigent are enabled to pass though consider- 
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able periods of distress without parish help, whilst 
the wages of those aboye them are such as to make 
them, at this period of life, quite independent of 
such contingencies. Private charity is also more 
active, and the interest of the great firms in the 
welfare of their dependants is far greater than can 
be found in Whitechapel or Bethnal Green. This 
is proved, specially, by the small number of widows 
and children in the receipt of relief; for there is a 
great disposition to assist such persons to obtain on 
honest living by giving them the charge of offices, 
the cleaning of warehouses, etc., whilst at every 
comer of the streets there is a fiiiit-stall to which 
the patronage is often large and liberal. Notwith- 
standing, however, the large percentage of pau- 
perism, it may be doubted if the City of London 
relieves its fair share of the labouring class in their 
periods of distrei^ and want. How many thousands 
who contribute to its wealth and to the prosperity 
of its merchants live in the impoverished districts 
of Southwark, Wbitechapel, and Bethnal Green, 
upon the inhabitants of which the burden of their 
poverty falls with crushing weight. Nothing can 
be more unjust than that the advantages of labour 
should be monopolized by one district, whilst its 
burdens, miseries, and misfortunes are borne by 
another. London is one body for the mutual pur- 
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poses of trade, business, and labour ; aad yet it is 
cut up into divisions for the support of the burden 
which those common purposes entail, and by a 
variety of causes those divisions are becoming 
every day more strongly marked and more unjust. 
The burden of the poor is borne by the poor alone, 
and wealth, disowning its duty aad its origin, flies 
away to the country and the West, leaving poverty 
to shift for itself as best it may. 

The next point of interest in the Table is not less 
instructive as to the nature of the pauperism re- 
lieved and the treatment it receives. In proportion 
to the population Shoreditch and Bethnal Green 
have scarcely one-third the pauperism of the City. 
This fact was for many years regarded as the 
strongest evidence of successful Poor-Law admini- 
stration, the late Mr. Hall, the Metropolitan inspec- 
tor, holding it up as an example of what the Poor 
Law might be expected to accomplish when properly 
carried out. Now, however, we may fairly doubt 
the success. The physical and moral condition of 
the poor is here so bad as to threaten the whole 
population with reduction to 'a common level of in- 
digence and misery. All classes of the poor are 
driven away by a universal application of the work- 
house test; and the large building is full to the 
roof with aged and infirm paupers, scores of whom 
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have not entirely passed the period of labour, though 
they cannot leave. 

Here the clergy are overwhelmed by the poverty 
of their parishioners, and their efforts are paralyzed 
by an apathy which nothing but better food will 
overcome, and by a habit of degrading dependence 
on mendicity by which alone in scores of instances 
life has been maintained. Scarcely a week passes 
without an appeal to the benevolent in behalf of 
those whom the Guardians are bound to help ; but 
the funds poured in, lavish as they are, form but a 
tithe of what is wanted, and only serve to prolong 
the evil they are intended to relieve, and cannot 
hope to cure. Here the families of the sick parent 
share and exist upon the food which the doctor has 
recommended for the recovery of the patient's 
strength. Here a widow is treated as able to sup- 
port her children without assistance on two and 
three pence each per day ; and the aged are driven 
to the dunghill for warmth, and to the streets for 
food ; in fact, pauperism appears everywhere but in 
the Poor-Law books. 

The lowest proportion of pauperism is to be found 
in Faddington, and here also is the character of the 
poor different from that elsewhere. Comparatively 
speaking, it is a new district; the proportion of aged 
poor is extremely small ; so also is the amount of 
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sickness. Compared with St. George's, Southwark, 
about two sick people are relieved in the place of 
twenty ; and compared with the City, only one aged 
person in the place of six. The chief source of 
pauperism is widowhood, from accident aud disease ; 
and even the amount of this is nothing compared 
with other parts. And what is the cause of this ? 
It is that there are no dwellings for the poor. We 
have rows upon rows of viUa residences and street 
after street of terraced houses, aud even the few 
cottages in which the old poor dwelt have been 
carefully pulled down in order to make way for 
noble residences, and to save the owners and their 
tenants from the burden of the poor-rate. The first 
thing done by a landowner in the suburbs is to ex- 
clude the poor. No worse thing can occur to an 
owner of property, than that he should have to sup- 
port the sick and the aged refuse of the labouring 
class. If he wants to build, he is ready to avail 
himself of his neighbours' help ; but he will take 
care that the connection shall cease with the occa- 
sion, and that no drawbacks shall remain behind. 
He is willing enough to take the advantages of 
labour without the burden which it entails ; and 
when a proposal is made to share the trouble and 
expense, he urges the rights of property as loudly as 
if he had not augmented the value of his own 
estate at his neighbours' cost. 
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But again, the relative amount of sickness de- 
pends largely upon the sanitary condition of the 
dwellings of the poor. On the whole, the few la- 
bourers who reside in Paddington and the City are 
better lodged than those in the east of the town, 
and if there are exceptions they result rather from 
the mode of relief than the non-existence of disease ; 
we shall never know, however, the real amount of 
sickness until the returns are systematically ob- 
tained from the various charities and hospitals to 
which the poor resort. It depends also as to 
whether the poor are relieved without the interven- 
tion of the doctor's order, and on the accuracy of 
the classification made by the relieving officer. It 
seems most difficult, however, to imderstand why 
the sick should only form 9*7 per cent, in White- 
chapel, and 38 per cent, in Lambeth ; and why at 
Poplar there should be 34'3 per cent., and at Green- 
wich only 14'9. Again, as regards widowhood, 
why should Lambeth have so little and the Strand 
so much ? And as for old age and infirmity, why is 
the percentage reduced in Kensington, Hackney, 
the Strand, Holbom, and lowest of all in St. George 
the Martyr and Poplar ? These are questions which 
deserve attention, and probably depend upon a 
peculiar administration of the Poor Law in each dis- 
trict. At least four methods of doing their work 
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are pursiled by various Boards of Guardians. Thus, 
at Paddington, out of 1000 poor from twenty to 
thirty cases are discussed and relieved by the Guar- 
dians at their meeting for relief. Out of the same 
number at Bethnal Green, 390 would be driven be- 
fore the Board in succession, and their cases disposed 
of in less than half a minute each. At St. George's, 
Southwark, with 2000 poor, only those five or six 
go before the Board whose relief is likely to be per- 
manent, and one-third of the entire relief is given 
by the relieving officer alone. Whilst there is a 
fourth plan at St. Giles's, Bloomsbury, where the 
Guardians leave the whole relief in official hands, 
and content themselves with a general supervision 
of the accounts and the management of the schools 
and workhouse, which, after all, is more than they 
can do. 

All these circumstances point to but one conclu- 
sion, viz. the necessity of treating the whole Metro- 
polis as a common town. The labourers employed 
in the suburbs cannot live there, and those who 
should be distributed over every part are congre- 
gated in localities already overcrowded, and the evil 
is increased. This matters little so long as the man 
is healthy and in work, but the time comes when it 
is ruinous to those around him. Every part of the 
Metropolis has an interest in the labourer, and is 

R 
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bound to support its share of the misfortunes which 
labour entails. The suburban landowners are in- 
creasing the value of their property at the expense 
of those in the crowded parts of town, and there is in 
London greater cruelty to the labouring class than 
was ever done in the country by those landlords 
who systematically destroyed their cottages to drive 
away the poor. 

There is not a single evil of parochial charge- 
ability which is not illustrated in the Metropolis 
with tenfold force to what it was in the country be- 
fore the introduction of a better system last year ; 
and it is true that the same remedy should be ap- 
plied. The area of chargeability must be extended, 
and cannot stop short of the Metropolitan district, 
or it may be, eventually, of the entire county, for 
it cannot be doubted that the value of property of 
every kind is greatly increased by the proximity to 
the centre of wealth, commerce, and industry, and 
that all who derive benefit from London labour 
shoidd contribute to the burden which is associated 
therewith. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

THE INEQUALITY OF OUT-DOOR RELIEF. 

Etebt Board of Guardians is compelled to make 
a weekly return to the Poor Law Board of the 
number of men, women, and children they have re- 
lieved, and the amount expended in money and 
kind. These documents are not submitted to Par- 
liament, and are not therefore accessible; but as 
they afford the only exact information as to the 
average relief famished to the poor in different 
parts of the Metropolis, the means of comparison 
must be obtained in another way. The expendi- 
ture for out-relief in the Metropolis for the year 
ending Lady Day, 1865, was £223,674, or £4301 
per week ; and as the number of paupers relieved 
on the 1st of January, 1865, was 70,574, the sum 
named, when divided amongst the recipients, gives 
1^. 2^d. per head. From a Parliamentary return, 

r2 
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we obtain exactly the same information concerning 
every Union in the Metropolitan district, and the 
following Table shows the result according to the 
amount given. Be it observed, however, that these 
amounts are not perfectly exact, but, as they are 
based upon the same calculation and the same re- 
turn, they are practically available for the purpose 
of comparison. Even for the actual amounts, it is 
extremely improbable that the error in any case is 
greater than five per cent, on the sum per head. 
A similar calculation is added for the year 1858, 
the oldest for which reliable returns are to be ob- 
tained; and by this the liberality of Boards of 
Guardians is shown at that date, as well as last 
year, as also the relative number of paupers. 
Lastly, the Unions are arranged in groups, in the 
first of which the relief is more than 2«. per head, 
in the second more than 1^. 6rf., the third more 
than !«., and in the last below that sum. 

In the first place, the City of London Union 
stands out pre-eminently for its liberal treatment of 
the out-door poor. To have occupied any other 
position would have been disgraceful indeed, con- 
sidering its enormous wealth and prosperity, and 
bearing in mind the large sums which have been 
left by charitable persons for the special benefit of 
the poor in certain parts. The liberal system has 
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TABLE SHOWIira THS NUMBER OF PAUPERS RELIETED ON THE 
IST DATS OP JANUARY, 1858 AND 1865, BXCLUSITB OF 
TAORANTB AND LUNATICS ; WITH THE AMOUNT OP WEEKLY 
EXPENDITURE, AND THE ATERAOE RELIEF PER HEAD, FOR 
EYERY UNION OF THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 







Group No. 


1. 








Unions. 


Numbers 

Believed 

Jan. 1, 1858. 


-. Weekly 
^ Expenditure. 


II 

«. d. 


Numbers 
KelieTed 
Jan. 1, 1865. 


£ 


Belief per 
head. 










M. d. 


City of London 


• • ■ 


2,474 


319 


2 61 


2,371 


244 


2 4i 


Uampstead... 

Total and mean 
relief per heac 


* « • 


248 


21 
340 


1 8i 

2 3 


141 


13 


2 2 


2,722 


2,212 


257 


2 3i 


• 




Orot 


tp No. 2. 






Paddington ... 


• • • 


556 


42 


1 6J 


959 


92 


1 Hi 


Marylebone ... 


• ■ • 


5,012 


489 


1 Hi 


2,571 


235 


1 11 


Fulham 


■ • • 


1,977 


120 


1 3} 


1,351 


115 


1 9 


West London 


• • • 


1,712 


118 


1 4i 


1,299 


114 


1 9 


St. Mortin's-in- 
Fields 


} 


310 


29 


1 H 


285 


24 


1 8i 


Strand 




1,416 


79 


1 n 


1,239 


109 


1 n 


Chelsea 




1,559 


114 


1 5 


1,436 


113 


1 n 


Clerkenwell ... 




1,275 


89 


1 4} 


1,269 


100 


1 7 


Poplar 




2,217 


183 


I 7i 


2,556 


200 


1 7 


Lewisham . . . 




856 


73 


1 7 


1,013 


81 


1 7 


St. George's, ITa- 

_ fc.1 


1 


759 


61 


1 71 


908 


73 


1 7 


never Square 














Hackney 

Total and mean 
relief per heac 


• • • 


2,445 


108 
1,105 


lOi 

1 4i 


2,115 
25,562 


160 


1 6 

1 8i 


20,094 


1,412 
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Group No. 


3. 










1 » 


e 




• 


• 


1 


Unions. 


Numbers 

Relieved 

Jan. 1, 18; 


ll 
£ 


I. 
9. d. 




>5 
£ 


Belief per 
head. 








«. d. 


Islington 


1.561 


98 


1 3} 


2,078 


151 


1 5 


Camberwell 


1,561 


91 


1 2; 


1,828 


130 


I 5 


East London 


1,698 


110 


1 3- 


1,595 


115 


1 4 


Clapham 

St. Luke 


2,107 


142 


I 3} 


2,219 


148 


1 4i 


1,020 


77 


1 5 


1,309 


84 


1 3J 


Kensington 


965 


67 


1 4i 


1,219 


77 


1 3 


Shoreditch 


3,219 


2a3 


1 6 


2,378 


150 


1 3 


St. James, West-1 
minster ... j 


634 


66 


2 0} 


800 


54 


1 2 


Greenwich 


3,878 


110 


1 Oi 


5,389 


310 


1 2 


Bermondsey 


1,005 


56 


1 1 


1,281 


69 


1 


St. Oeorge's in 1 
the East ... / 

Total and mean 1 
relief per head j 


1,982 


103 
1,126 


1 8 
1 3i 


1,988 


101 


1 
1 3 


17,586 


22,029 


1,089 




Qrou 


p No. 


4. 






St. Pancras 


3,926 


198 


1 


5,259 


254 


Hi 


Lamheth 


6,936 


309 


10| 


6,264 


292 


11 


Rotherhithe 


801 


47 


1 2 


1,000 


46 


11 


Stepney 


2,514 


117 


7i 


1,677 


75 


lOf 


St. Saviour, 1 
Southwark j. 


1,031 


58 


8 


1,311 


59 


10* 


Newington 


1,395 


79 


11* 


2,603 


91 


10 


St. Olave 


813 


36 


lOJ 


806 


34 


10 


St. Margaret, "1 
Westminster j 


2,284 


75 


71 


1,756 


74 


10 


Holborn 


1,135 


46 


7i 


1,213 


60 


10 


Bethnal Green ... 


1,153 


36 


6 


1,240 


62 


10 


Mile End 


1,519 


81 


1 1 


1,406 


68 


9| 


St. George the 1 
Martyr ... / 


2,493 


82 


7i 


2,168 


84 


9i 


St. Giles and St. S 














George, > 


1,084 


43 


9i 


1,068 


38 


8* 


Blootnsbury ) 














Whitechapel 


2,092 


103 


lOJ 


2,830 


81 


8 


Total and mean 1 
relief per head j 


28,676 


1,210 


9} 


29,701 


789 


lOf 
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not, however, been followed by any bad result : the 
number of paupers is less by 400, or 20 per cent., 
than it was eight years ago, which may be ac- 
counted for by the alteration of the law of settle- 
ment and removal, and partly by the destruction of 
small houses and the high rents which have driven 
many families into poorer districts, where they are 
now relieved. Be it observed, also, that no one 
complains of the extravagance of the City of London 
Guardians, for although they are somewhat less 
liberal than they used to be, there is no lavish or 
extravagant relief. It is simply efficient, and no- 
thing more. It is even doubtful if an honest and 
respectable pauper would be as well off in his own 
home as he is in the workhouse, the best proof of 
which is the reluctance to leave of those who have 
been once admitted; and there are always nume- 
rous candidates for the rooms therein appropriated 
to the special use of aged married couples, which is 
a strong evidence in favour of the comforts they ob- 
tain. For example, an aged pauper on out-relief 
would receive about 68. a week and a suit of clothes 
yearly ; and if so, such relief could be scarcely re- 
garded as by any means excessive. To live decently 
he would even then need to earn at least as much 
more, especially if he had no relative with whom 
to live. Guardians generally are somewhat inclined 
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to sneer at the liberality of the City of London 
Board ; but, if this be so, it is only to cloak their 
own meanness, for the amount expended cannot be 
considered greater than the legitimate wants of the 
poor demand. We must remember, also, that 58 
per cent, are really unfit for work fipom sickness 
and old age, and that alone is a reason why there 
should be no stinting of out-relief. 

One point is conclusively proved : it is that the 
real obstruction to efficient relief does not lie at the 
door of the law, but is the fault of the executive 
and of the system of raising the funds. In the City 
the Guardians are liberal, chiefly because the funds 
are easily raised and cheerfully paid, and because 
there are few who would desire to curtail the com- 
forts of the poor in order to save a penny in the 
pound. 

At the present moment Hampstead is the only 
other parish in which weekly reUef exceeds 2s. per 
head. In 1858 St. James's, Westminster, was in 
the same category, but the liberality of their out- 
relief seems to have gone down greatly, and is now 
only Is. 2d. per head in the place of 2^. It is a 
significant fact that there are more poor, and that 
compared with the City of London and Hampstead 
the workhouse is crammed full of old people who 
cannot live out upon the relief allowed. Altogether, 
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of the whole 70,000 paupers only 2212 are relieved 
to an extent at all commensurate with their need. 

In the second group are twelve Unions, in which 
a total of 25,562 are relieved by a weekly expen- 
diture of £1412, or Is. 8^d. per head. At the head 
of the list stand Paddington and Marylebone. In 
the first there are many evidences of a desire on the 
part of the Guardians to prevent degradation of the 
distressed poor. The Guardians enter into the con- 
dition and wants of the widow and her dependent 
family, pay for the children's schooling, order 
clothes liberally, and show the widow their interest 
in her case by supporting her whenever she shows 
an honest intention of devoting herself to the proper 
education of her yoimg family. They also take up 
the relief of the sick in the spirit of Christian bene- 
volence, and with a liberality, the object of which is 
to restore health, and give the opportunity of a 
return to industry. It is therefore to be regretted 
that they have less than a thousand poor to deal 
with, and that Guardians in other districts have not 
tiie same enlightened views and the same faciUty in 
obtaining money. It is probable that the Guardians 
of Marylebone are also liberal, but the details of the 
classes relieved are not returned. In Fulham the 
weekly allowance has increased from 1^. 3frf. to 
1^. 9rf. per head, whilst the number of poor has 
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diminished nearly 30 per cent. In fact, in the 
same degree that ont-relief has been increased, out- 
door pauperism has lessened. This should encou- 
rage the Guardians to go on in the same course, 
and in a little time they would reach the highest 
standard of relief. The liberality is the more highly 
creditable, because the ratepayers are heavily bur-r 
dened both with poor and poor-rates. 

The West London Guardians have also increased 
their relief, whilst the nimiber of paupers has fallen 
off considembly ; another important proof that judi- 
cious liberality does not increase pauperism. 

The next group consists of persons whose relief 
amounts to Is. 7d. a week or thereabouts. The 
Guardians of the Strand are more liberal than they 
were seven years ago. In 1858 1416 persons were 
relieved at an expenditure of £79, whereas last year 
1239 had £105 ; moreover, the increase is going on 
rapidly. There are wise men upon the Board who 
see the wickedness and impolicy of degrading the 
poor by forcing them to live in penury and want, 
and whose preaching is not without effect upon their 
more obtuse brethren. In the same category with 
the Strand are Chelsea and Clerkenwell, the latter 
having raised its relief 2d. per head per week. 
Poplar, Lewisham, and St. George's, Hanover Square, 
have done the same. The Guardians of this last 
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aristocratic parish cannot, however, be congratulated 
on the position they occupy in the scale. In com- 
parison to population they have but few poor, and 
there is no difficulty in raising money, and no desire 
to save the rates at the expense of the poor. It is 
difficult to imderstand, therefore, how it is that out- 
door relief is so scantily dispensed, for it is clear 
that rent and all the necessaries of life must be ex- 
tremely dear, and that instead of less they ought to 
receive much more, if their wants are to be ade- 
quately supplied. 

The last Union in this group is Hackney, and it 
is worthy of special note that relief has been in- 
creased here more than in any part of London, the 
number of paupers having considerably diminished 
in the same time. The ratepayers are not heavily 
burdened, but if we may judge from the amount of 
sickness they are likely to be, if the poor are not 
still more efficiently relieved ; at present the standard 
is not sufficiently high, and if the Guardians wish 
• to avoid the miserable condition of their neighbours 
in Bethnal Green, they will do wisely to augment 
it« amoimt fully one-third. The poor are compara- 
tively of recent date, and are not yet pauperized. 
Let the sanitary condition of their homes be looked 
to, and let the children be fed and educated, and 
pauperism will continue to diminish. 
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In the third group, of eleven "Unions, 22,029 
paupers are relieved at a weekly expense of Is. 3rf. 
per head. At the head of this group stands the 
prosperous and wealthy suburb of Islington. Prac- 
tically, there is here but little care for the interests 
and welfare of the out-door poor. The sick are 
neglected, the aged despised, and the widows and 
children are left to their own resources, eked out by 
the wretched shilling per head per week which is 
supposed to provide all that is required for the 
young family. What wonder that the poor increase ? 
In the place of 1661 in 1858 there were 2078 in 
1865, and 2339 on the 1st of January, 1866, being 
an increase of more than 50 per cent, in eight years ; 
and all this wicked and heartless illiberality is going 
on in a prosperouB and wealthy parish, where the 
rates are comparatively light, and where property is 
increasing in value every day. Shame on a parish 
whose inhabitants profess so much, and do so little 
for their poor ! They are ready enough to build a 
workhouse as a more efficient engine for destroying 
the homes and independence of the poor, in order, 
as they suppose, to save themselves ; but ere long 
the mistake must be discovered, and the ratepayers 
will know that a workhouse is a costly machine, 
and that it provides inmates in proportion the bigger 
it becomes. A very small place would receive the 
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able-bodied yet idle poor, and the present work- 
house is more than sufficient without alt#ration of 
any kind. A new hospital is necessary, but nothing 
else ; and this, with an increase of out-relief, would 
be far more efficient and economical than the scheme 
they have in hand. It is worthy of remark that 
there is less liberality than there used to be in six 
Unions, and that the number of paupers has increased 
in all but two, the increase being greatest where 
the liberality is least. 

But lastly, who shall measure the misery of the 
poor in Group 4 ? It is impossible to conceive the 
wretched pretence of relief involved in the state- 
ment of 29,701 poor persons relieved at a cost of 
£789, or only lOfrf. per head. It would take at 
least £2000 a week to relieve them on the lowest 
calculation consistent with providing them with the 
common necessaries of life, to say nothing of pre- 
serving the independence of the better sort of poor, 
and of educating the young so that they may become 
able and industrious members of the working class. 
What, for example, can the 5259 paupers in St. 
Pancras do on ll^d. per week ? Here demolitions 
are going on daily ; rents are increasing, and em- 
ployment of all kinds is badly paid. If a pauper 
needs 1*. ll^d. per week to keep starvation away 
in Marylebone, how is he to do it here without the 
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shilling ? Why should relief in one street be double 
that which is given in the next ? Can any one de- 
fend this, as justice towards the poor, or towards the 
ratepayers either ? What poor man would Uve in a 
house in St. Pancras if he could get a hole in Mary- 
lebone ? For when he is sick, aged, or infirm, he 
will be comparatively relieved in one and deserted 
in the other, although both parishes are alike rich, 
prosperous, and able to relieve his need. Is it not 
also a judgment on the ratepayers of St. Pancras, 
that whilst the yeiiarly expenditure for the relief of 
the poor has increased from £57,811 a year in 1858 
to £62,058 in 1865, that of Marylebone has de- 
creased from £59,634 to £52,813 in the same years. 
There has been a slight increase in the amount 
of relief in many of the East-end Unions. Stepney 
has increased from 7Jrf. to lOfrf. ; St. Saviour's. 
Southwark, from Sd. to the same amount ; St. Mary, 
Newington, and St. Olave have decreased their 
relief. At St. Margaret's, Westminster, the Guar- 
dians are not the Guardians of the Poor, though 
they profess to be so ; and at Holbom efiicient re- 
lief, either of sickness, widowhood, or old age, is 
utterly unknown. Every pauper is supposed to get 
relief elsewhere, and so the poor are driven by 
necessity to beg and live upon the streets. Nothing 
is more common than to find a family partially re- 
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lieyed on account of permanent disease, and, the 
man being well enough to beg, his wife helps him 
in the work. They know every charity and every 
source from which food and money may be got, and 
they turn their three, four, or five children daily 
into the streets, with threats of punishment if they 
do not contribute nightly to the common fond on 
which they live. 

But what must have been the misery of the poor 
in Bethnal Green seven years ago, when individual 
out-door relief was only 60 per cent, of what it is 
now? 

What is £52 a week for 1240 paupers, reduced 
already to the very lowest pitch of- want. Three 
times the amount would not relieve them substan- 
tially of any portion of their misery ; and a long, 
long arrear of liberality has to be made up before 
the physical powers of the poor will be restored to 
the healthy standard. Systematic starvation de- 
stroys not only the power but the will to work. 

The Mile End Guardians are a kindly set of men, 
anxious for the poor. They are proceeding in the 
wrong direction in diminishing out-relief; £58 a 
week will not supply the legitimate wants of 1400 
poor. In Fulham £115 is required for a less number, 
and yet even there they are not liberally relieved. 

The position held in the Table by the parish of 
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St. Giles and St. George's, Bloomsbury, is pecu- 
liarly disgraceful. The Board of Directors is a close 
corporation, the members being chosen from the 
most respectable inhabitants of the district, and 
they are elected for life. There is not a single 
member of the court who would desire that the 
poor should be treated otherwise than kindly and 
well. The parishioners, if not wealthy, are never- 
theless well to do, and would certainly support their 
officers in the duty they imdertake. And yet the 
out-door relief is nothing but a farce. It is impos- 
sible that the Admiral and the Bector, who preside 
at the meetings of the Board, can know anything 
personally of the administration of out-relief. If 
they examined the poor for themselves, they would 
be ashamed to send them away with their wants so 
manifestly refused. The only conclusion is, that 
the Directors leave the duty of relief practically in 
the hands of a paid official, whose only object is to 
grind the poor and save the rates. Why should 
these poor of St. Giles's have only 8f rf. per head 
per week, when those of the Strand close by have 
1^. 7^d. ? The character of the population is ex- 
actly the same. They work for the same employers, 
deal at the same shops, live in the same miserable 
filth, and have the same appetites and wants, and 
yet when they are sick and distressed, the sympathy 
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of the strand Guardians, bad as it is, is worth con- 
siderably more than double that of their unchristian 
neighbours. The simple fact must be, that the 
workhouse is offered to every case, on the suppo- 
sition that all the poor impose ; and the Directors, 
instead of giving themselves the trouble of becoming 
acquainted with the condition of the poor, and of 
directing personally the administration of out-door 
relief, which is unquestionably the most difficult 
and disagreeable duty of the Poor-Law executive, 
content themselves with doing their duty by proxy, 
and with the general supervision aad management 
of the schools and in-door poor. The poverty in 
St. Giles's is too well known to escape notice, and 
the expenditure of £39 a week is only calculated to 
make it worse. 

It is utterly impossible to realize the treatment 
of the poor in Whitechapel, and contrast it with 
that of other parts ; £81 to relieve 2330 paupers 
ground down to the lowest verge of misery by con- 
tinuous neglect — %d. per head to live on for a week I 
One cannot imagine such fearful misery ; but listen 
to the residt : — In the autumn a womau was starved 
to death. An inquest was held, and the sister de- 
posed that the deceased, Mary Matthews, aged fifty 
years, had been a domestic servant, who had been 
imable to get a place for three years, because people 

s 
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thought her getting old and useless. She lived with 
the witness, whom she assisted a little in coat- 
making, but for four months past she could not do 
anything, she was so very ill. Witness earned 
about 7^. 6rf. a week, out of which she had to pay 
2$. rent, so that although deceased complained many 
tirfes of want of food, witness had none to give her, 
for she had not enough herself. Deceased applied 
to the parish for relief, and they gave her a shilling 
and a loaf of bread. They would do nothing more 
for her, but ofltered her the workhouse if she were not 
content. She said she would sooner starve at home 
than go there. And then dropsy, from want, came 
on ; but the human body is tough, and dies hard, 
and she recovered for a time, one knows not how. 
But on a certain Wednesday evening, when witness 
returned home from work, she found deceased dead 
upon the bed. The surgeon examined her. She 
had scarcely any clothes on, and it was evident that, 
although something had been lately swallowed, she 
had not tasted food for days before. The body was 
nearly bloodless, and death was caused by diseased 
heart, induced and accelerated by want of food and 
other necessaries. The Deputy Coroner, in sum- 
ming up, said that it was deplorable that persons 
should prefer to die rather than go into the work- 
house, and that the feeling of shame spoken of by 
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the witness was very prevalent with regard to the 
house, and instances of the sad results came before him 
almost weekly. 

Here, then, in the midst of civilization and reli- 
gion, men and women die weekly of starvation for 
shame of the workhouse, and to maintain their self- 
respect. Fancy the three years of misery imposed 
upon this poor woman made prematurely old by 
anxiety and want ! Dying of a broken heart, be- 
cause there was none to sympathize, none to relieve ! 
What had she done to deserve the workhouse? 
Why should she be shut up with the scimi and re- 
fuse of society all her days, when a starving sister 
was ready to share her house and bed, and soothe 
her mental wretchedness with sisterly affection? 
Better raze the workhouses to the ground than that 
they should be made the instruments of grinding 
the poor to death. The fact is, they are grossly 
abused both by Guardians and relieving officers, 
who regard an " order for the house " as equivalent 
to relief. The law never intended that it should be 
so ; and had the relieving officer taken the trouble 
to make inquiry, the woman was entitled on every 
ground to full relief. She was ill, nay, dying of heart 
disease and want, and yet her miseries are treated 
with contempt, and the offer of the house was made 
only for the purpose of getting rid of her. The 

s 2 
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whole proceeding is a shameful and wicked injustice ; 
and if any private individual were to treat a dumb 
animal with equal cruelty, he would be sent to prison 
and punished as he deserves. Think of the hours 
of painful hunger suffered by this poor old creature. 
Would that an inquiry could be made to ascertain 
the number of poor ' creatures who are now imder- 
going the same cruel process. There must be hun- 
dreds tortured in the same way. One dies weekly, 
says the Coroner. Where is the victim of next 
week and the week after ? Is it too late to rescue 
them ? The poor creatures are not starved to death 
in a day or a year. The process is more prolonged. 
Moreover, not the half of them are known, for star- 
vation induces disease which kills without the 
necessity of an inquest. Better poison the useless 
poor outright than kill them slowly under the os- 
tensible authority of the law. 

Here, then, is presented a picture of the unequal 
treatment which the poor experience at the hands 
of the Poor-Law executive. In the City of London 
£244 is spent upon 2071 paupers, whilst in the 
adjoining parish of Whitechapel £81 only is given 
to 2330. What have the poor of Whitechapel done 
that they should be so differently treated from their 
neighbours? Can they live on less? Is labour 
better paid for ? Is there any sense of justice in 
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such an iniquitous system ? The inequality is in- 
defensible, and deserves the immediate attention of 
Parliament to provide a remedy. 

In conclusion, a few words may be added in order 
to show that the administration of the Poor Law in 
London is diflferent from that pursued in the country 
and in provincial towns. Thus in — 
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In these few figures we have overwhelming proof 
that the Metropolitan poor are less liberally dealt 
with than they are elsewhere. Why should out- 
relief be so liberal in Chorlton, for example, as. 
compared with London ? The answer is, that the 
Board of Guardians of the Chorlton Union have 
made themselves nobly notorious for their sympathy 
with pauper suffering. They have provided for the 
sick a hospital which altogether shames the pro- 
vision of a London workhouse. Their enlightened 
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liberality has accepted the services of lady nurses^ 
whose valuable assistance cannot be told in words : 
and their expenditure on out-relief is conducted on 
such a scale of liberality as ensures the indepen- 
dence of the poor, by sustaining them in comfort in 
their own homes whenever it is possible to do so. 
What a contrast to the London system ! . In Bethnal 
Green the maintenance of the poor in the workhouse 
costs £10,517 a year, whilst out-relief is only £2717. 
But at Chorlton the in-maintenance is £8578, and 
the out-relief is £20,147. It is clear that the law 
is administered in the two cases on totally opposite 
principles, — ^the one forcing the poor to the work- 
house, the other sustaroing them at home. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE CAUSE OF UNEQUAL RELIEF. 

It is not necessary to examine the reasons which 
have led to the establishment of a Poor Law : suffice 
it that no one would for an instant propose to re- 
turn to the system of almsgiving as the sole method 
of relief. Every European country has an organi- 
zation of some kind for the relief of the poor, and 
it is certain that selfishness, like other evils, requires 
to be controlled by the persuasion of public opinion 
and the force of public law. Moreover there are 
m any who, if they were ever so willing, could not 
devote their time to the particidar duty of amelior- 
ating the condition of the lowest poor. Thousands 
are confined to their homes by illness and infirmity ; 
others to their warehouses, offices, and shops, by 
business which demands their undivided care ; whilst 
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Others can best devote their talents to the general 
good by study and the pen. Society has, therefore, 
wisely made an attempt to place the relief of the 
poor on a systematic footing. It has organized a 
system of taxation by which the necessary funds 
are to be obtained, whatever their amount; and 
lastly, it has placed the moneys so obtained in the 
hands of men who are boimd to administer it ac- 
cording to the principles of humanity and religion, 
which we all profess. 

There is no restriction in the Act of Parliament, 
no word which says that destitution and sickness 
shall be relieved otherwise than fairly, fully, and 
well. The liberality of the Guardians is not strained, 
for they might legally order every pauper £1 per 
day if they thought fit to do so. The duty con- 
fided to them is direct, positive, and complete ; 
poverty and distress of every kind is left completely 
in their hands, to be treated as they please ; and 
now, after thirty years of trial, society calls upon 
them for an account of their stewardship, and there 
is no excuse if they have failed. 

Nevertheless, it must be borne in mind that the 
Guardians are but the representatives of the opinions 
and means of their constituents, the ratepayers, and 
that they cannot be held fully responsible for a mean 
expenditure when, if they were more liberal, worse 
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men would be sent to occupy their places. Mem- 
bers of a Board of Guardians, whose relief to the 
poor is shamefully and unwisely scant, often make 
a liberal subscription from their own pockets to re- 
lieve efficiently an individual case. No doubt they 
feel that they are not justified in granting the neces- 
sary amount from the public purse. It is possible, 
also, they are influenced by the traditions of a 
Board in which liberality has systematically no 
place ; they may be deterred by the fear of present- 
ing an unfair liberality towards one of a thousand 
cases, or their public benevolence may be checked 
by the remembrance that every fourth ratepayer is 
summoned for his rates. In any case, they must be 
acquitted of personal stinginess and of callous indif- 
ference to the misery which they see; and the 
stinginess and cruelty must be fixed upon the sys- 
tem rather than on them. 

But again. It must be' observed that individual 
liberality of sentiment and kindness towards the 
poor has, after all, but a small influence in an as- 
sembly of thirty or forty persons, who meet to carry 
out a public law. The individual must at once 
merge his individuality in the general mass, and 
must be governed by the routine which is usually 
carried on. He may make a short struggle to carry 
out his own views, but the chances are, that after a 
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few unsuccessfal attempts to influence the proceed- 
ings he will be compelled to remain silent, if he 
does not wish to lose altogether the opportunity of 
doing good. 

Now, although it is the ostensible object and duty 
of the Poor-Law Board to introduce a uniform ad- 
ministration of the law, it is perfectly certain that 
at least in this respect they have entirely &iled. 
They have prescribed the routine of business, but 
they have been utterly unable to influence the spirit 
in which their regulations shall be carried out. It 
is easy to prescribe regulations for the election of a 
chairman, the reading of the minutes, the order of 
resolutions, the discussion of accounts, but impossi- 
ble to influence the spirit in which the law is ex- 
ecuted, especially when, as in the case of out-door 
relief, they have no power to interfere with the 
operations of the Board. 

It is clear, then, that the unequal relief adminis- 
tered in various parts of the Metropolis does not ex- 
clusively depend either upon the character of Guar- 
dians or the peculiar method of relief. A deeper 
cause is in operation, and this cause is the ability of 
the ratepayers to sustain the necessary expenditure. 
This cause is illustrated in the following Table, 
which shows the weekly average relief per head 
and the pressure of the rates. 
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Casting our eye even roughly down the list, we 
observe the fact which comes before us in every 
aspect of the Metropolitan Poor Law question, tha : 
the liberality of the Guardians is, in the first place, 
gauged by the ability of the ratepayers and the bur- 
dens they have to bear. Wherever the rates are 
low, there is an approach to liberality; wherever 
they are high, there is, by necessity, a stingy exe- 
cutive and practical oppression of the poor. Look 
down the list, and you will see that as the rates rise, 
relief diminishes. But there are some considerable 
exceptions, and for these individual Boards of Guar- 
dians are undoubtedly responsible. The first on the 
list is St. George's, Hanover Square ; its burden is 
light, its poor comparatively few; its ratepayers 
rich, and the rates extremely low. Why, then, is 
the scale of out-relief so scanty ? Why is it lower 
than in Paddington, Marylebone, St. MartinVin- 
the-Fields, or even than in Chelsea and the Strand, 
which have nearly twice the rates, and are not 
withal so rich? The Guardians may point with 
pride to the arrangements of their workhouse and 
the excellence of their hospital, but their out-relief 
is a disgrace to their position. It is impossible that 
the poor can live on the allowances they make ; and 
to drive them into the workhouse is a cruel, unjust^ 
and extravagant policy, which cannot be too strongly 
condemned. 
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The same remarks apply to Kensington, Isling- 
ton, and most of all to St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
Here, again, is a lightly-burdened parish, which 
has no excuse for treating its out-door poor on the 
niggardly scale of only lOd. each per week. Bethnal 
Green has more than twice the burden, and is ten 
times less able to bear the pressure of its rates. 
There is some excuse for parsimony in such a case, 
but there is none where the Guardians are not ham- 
pered by the poverty of their constituents, and 
where nothing but their own apathy and stinginess 
stands between the poor and efficient relief. 

Notwithstanding these exceptions the rule re- 
mains. The more heavy the local taxation, the less 
liberally are the poor relieved ; and as it happens 
that there is more poverty in those unions in which 
the rates are high, the inhabitants are less able to 
pay. The evil is felt in two directions. It reduces 
the ratepayers to pauperism and degrades the poor. 
The true cause of insufficient public relief is, there- 
fore, excessive local taxation, for which equalization 
is the only remedy. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

EQUALIZATION OF THE RATES. 

XJnbeb the parochial system of relief the labourer 
was regarded as a species of property belonging to 
the parish, which, in return for service rendered 
during health, supported him in sickness and distress 
when he could no longer work. At that time the 
means of locomotion were extremely limited. The 
rich and poor were neighbours depending upon each 
other, the one for labour, the other for existence. 
There was therefore no anomaly in making the la- 
bourer's relief chargeable on the parish in which he 
had lived nearly all his days. But with the relaxa- 
tion and practical repeal of the law of settlement a 
gradual separation took place between the rich and 
poor. The rich, wishing to improve the aristocratic 
locaUties, began to build enormous mansions and 
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open out splendid streets, and the poor sought 
dwellings by themselves, congregating in rookeries 
of poverty, which have been demolished one after 
another with a ruthless hand. 

When Eegent Street was built, thousands of poor 
were driven into the Strand, St. Giles's, Lambeth, 
and other parts. The improvements in the Strand 
and Trafalgar Square followed, and the parish of 
St. Giles's was so overwhelmed with poor that St. 
George's, Bloomsbury, was called in to help in their 
support. Then came the demolition of the Eookery, 
and the poor of St. Giles's were driven to Field 
Lane, which was their home until Farringdon Boad 
was made. Then an immense flood of pauperism 
was driven south and east ; Surrey was invaded and 
Southwark overrun — ^xmtil at length the rich and 
poor are separated, their association severed, and 
their common neighbourly interests destroyed. It 
cannot now be said that the labourer works in his 
own parish, or that the employer contributes any- 
thing to the relief of those who are worn out in his 
service. The poor of Belgravia reside in Chelsea, 
and those of Tybumia in Marylebone and Netting 
Hill. Of twenty working men taken almost indis- 
criminately in St. Clement Danes only one worked 
in the parish ; and in a whole street in Blackfriars 
two only were found whose employers resided in 
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the difitrict. For many years past the employers df 
labour resident in one part of London have been 
enabled to avail themselves of the services and ad- 
vantages of labour belonging to another, without 
contributing to the support of the labourers when 
they become infirm and old, or when their homes 
were stricken with the many forms of sickness to 
which districts inhabited by the poor are liable. 

The rich inhabitants of Grosvenor Square contri- 
bute literally nothing towards the relief of the 
classes who are employed in painting and repairing 
their premises, and in ministering to the thousand 
wants which .luxury requires. The tailor lives in 
Soho, the painter in St. Pancras, the coachmaker in 
the Strand, and the domestics come from the coimtry 
and go back again when they are no longer useful. 
Even the tie of servitude is severed, and there is 
scarcely a single person employed in the whole of 
St. George's parish who, if he were distressed, is 
not chargeable elsewhere. So also the wealthy 
merchant of the City avails himself of the labour of 
Shoreditch, Whitechapel, Stepney, and Southwark, 
without contributing a ftuction to the enormous 
sums which are required for the support of the poor 
resident in those districts. The rates paid by the 
merchant are a bagatelle compared with the value 
of his City property, and the income he derives 
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from it. It is one of the gross injustices of the pre- 
sent method of raising the poor rate, that a merchant 
may occupy premises, for which he pays less to the 
poor than his clerk who Uves in Newington or 
Brixton. It may, in fact, be an office only, in 
which millions are turned over in the course of the 
year, and yet the occupier goes away daily to Pad- 
dington, Pimlico, and even to the country, where it 
is impossible the poor can follow. 

The result is that the rich have left the poor, and 
the poor have left the rich. The richer districts 
have become richer, and the poorer districts poorer, 
whilst at the 8ame time the interests of every part 
of the Metropolis have been more closely brought 
together by the introduction of greater powers of 
locomotion, and by a mutual dependence of classes 
upon each other not the less intimate because their 
residences are further separate. 

The original principle of the Poor Law of Queen 
Elizabeth, which affirmed that a parish should be 
rated according to its ability, has been gradually 
changed in the Metropolis, and is now reversed. 
Parishes are rated according to their disability, and 
the rates are a tax upon poverty instead of property. 
Nevertheless, it can scarcely be wondered that the 
proprietors of land should seek to maintain the 
value of their property by excluding the poor, and 
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keeping down the poor-rates. The landlords in the 
country have already pursued the same course, but 
their selfishness has been exposed and firustrated ; 
and now the enlarged area of chargeability forces 
them to assist in supporting the poor, whether re- 
sident upon their property or not. It is no longer 
possible to puU down cottages and escape the poor 
rate. Every property is now compelled to take its 
share of the burden, and the result is that the 
landlord is providing the best accommodation, in 
order to attract the best labourers; he provides 
it moreover on the spot, that the energy of the 
laboiirer may be concentmted in his wk instead of 
being wasted in a long journey to and fro. Exactly 
the same arguments are applicable on a larger scale 
to the case of the Metropolis. A great injustice 
has arisen gradually from various causes, such as 
the introduction of improvements and railways, and 
especially the cupidity of landlords ; and the evil 
has become so great that the rich are almost entirely 
relieved from supporting the poor, who are forced to 
dwell apart and support themselves upon their own 
resources. These resources are inadequate to their 
wants. The rates cannot be raised, and the poor 
are not relieved. Their only hope consists in an 
equalization of the burden, and the only argument 
which can be adduced in favour of the existing in- 
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justice, is what is called vested right. It is argued, 
for example, that a house in Paddington is valued at 
a higher figure, and obtains a higher rent, because the 
rates are low. The owner has purchased the lease 
and the freehold with the knowledge that they are 
so, and it would be unfair, say they, to put on a new 
burden which would have the eflfect of lessening its 
value. But the answer is that a hundred wrongs 
make not one thing right. The same argument 
was applicable to the estates where the cottages had 
been pulled down and the poor dispersed, and yet 
the Legislature ignored the interest which had been 
imfairly made, and redressed the wrong. 

It is also forgotten that this argument cuts two 
ways. If a district becomes by necessity over- 
crowded by the poor, the rich leave, sickness and 
pauperism increase, the poor-rates are augmented, 
and the value of property goes down. Houses in 
Blackfiiars Eoad which formerly let for £120 a year, 
on a repairing lease, may now be had from year to 
year for half the money ; and yet no one speaks of 
the injustice brought upon the owners by the cupi- 
dity of western and suburban landlords. 

The report of Mr. Ayrton's committee shows the 

pressure of local taxation upon the poor ; the whole 

charge for the local affairs of the Metropolis being 

grouped under the following heads : — 

T 2 
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For the Year 1864. 






Bate 

in tlie 

pound. 

«. d. 

6 

1 2 

1 8 

1 7 
6 

2 1 

3 9 


Charge of the Me- 
tropolitan Board 
Mam Drainage . . . 

General purposes 
and counfy rates . . 

Charges for paving, 
watching, lighting, 
and other duties of 
local government 
hj the City autho- 
rities, vestry and 
district boards ... 

Poor rates, including 
all charges collec- 
ted therewith ex- 
cept police rate . . . 

Police rate 


£ 9, d. 

180,262 12 9 
163,826 17 2 


£ f. d. 
344,089 9 11 

1,240,676 1 
1,544,175 18 6 


344,089 9 11 
996,586 11 1 


1,212,971 9 
331,204 17 9 






2,784,851 19 6 



On the supposition that every part of the Metro- 
polis is equally interested in the duties provided for 
in the above table, it would follow, as a simple act 
of justice, that every locality should contribute in 
proportion to its wealth, or at the average rate of 
3^. 9d. in the pound. But what are the facts. The 
districts in which the wealthy reside are much 
below the average, as, for example, in the following 
places : — 
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Highest Bate- 
able Value for 
County or 
Poor Bate. 


Expenditure. 


Bate 
in the 
pound. 


St. George's, Hanover- 
square 

Paddington 

KenBington 

St. Margaret's and St. 
John's, Westminster 


£ 
1,076,272 
758,344 
690,711 

441,673 


£ #. d. 

114,764 14 11 

88,694 7 11 

74,438 3 7 

67,033 17 3 


#. d. 
2 1 
2 4 
2 6 

2 7 



But, in the districts where the working classes 
and others who live by their industry axe congre- 
gated, this charge is much above the average, as 
fehown in the following examples : — 





Highest Bate- 
able Value for 
County or 
Poor Bate. 


Expenditure. 

• 


Bate 
in the 
pound. 


St. George the Martyr, 

Southwark 

Woolwich 

W hitechapel district. . . 
Limehouse district . . . 


£ 

149,347 

83,000 

279,060 

234,008 


£ 9, d. 

50,180 11 
26,773 
76,607 7 2 
63,449 4 7 


#. d. 

6 9 

d 6 

6 

6 



The Committee report that the charge of local 
taxation has become so heavy in the less wealthy dis- 
tricts, that the Metropolitan Board is of opinion that 
direct taxation on the occupiers of property there 
has reached its utmost Umits ; and if, besides the 
general MetropoUtan improvements now in hand, 
for which provision has been already made, new 
ones are to be undertaken which will cost millions 
more, the Metropolitan Board are of opinion that 
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new sources of income must be sought for, and that 
it will be necessary to deal with the subject in a 
comprehensive and permanent manner. 

But it may be observed fiirther, that even when 
the local rates have been raised unequally, as de- 
scribed, they are also expended more with reference 
to the comfort, convenience, interest, and welfare of 
the rich than of the poor who pay. The compara- 
tive extent of the expenditure which has been and 
will be incurred for improvements on the east and 
west sides of the centre of London is as follows : — ' 

JBbr the Western part of the Metropolis : — 
Approaches from the West to the City, and London 
Bridge, Thames Embankment ; a street to the 
Mansion House, and Southwark Street, Ghir- 
rick Street, Middle Eow, Holbom ; Holbom 
Valley Viaduct ; costing ... ... ... £4,371,922 

Contemplated improvements this Session : North- 
em Embankment Approaches, Chelsea Em- 
bankment, Hyde Park Lane, High Street, 
Kensington ; to cost ... ... ... 653,000 

For the Eastern part of the Metropolis : — 
Victoria Park Approach, Whitechapel Street, 
Finsbury Park, and Southwark Park, at a 
cost of ... ... ... ... 339,268 

Many important local improvements have thus 
been paid for out of the general rate. The Thames 
Embankment will confer no benefit on the inhabi- 
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tants of Bethnal Green. The street from Black- 
friars to the Mansion House will be useless to the 
inhabitants of Clerkenwell; and there is no apparent 
justice in taxing Whitechapel and Poplar for the 
widening of Park Lane. 

But, again, it is apparent that if the local taxa- 
tion of the Metropolis were more equal, and the 
heaviest burdens were not cast upon those least 
able to bear them, and the lightest upon those most 
able, a much greater revenue could be easily ob- 
tained. If the inhabitants of such districts as St. 
George the Martyr or Whitechapel have paid rates 
of Qs. 9d. in the pound, it is obvious that those of 
St. George's, Hanover Square, and Paddington, 
could also pay the same. If the rates were uniform, 
and fixed at 4s. in the pomid, which is hy no means 
an excessive sum, the means at the disposal of the 
various administrative boards would be increased 
by £181,768 per annum, even on the present assess- 
ment, which is below its value. 

But, again, the method of assessment bears with 
peculiar hardship upon the poorer districts, and 
especially upon the labouring class. Many persons 
are apt to imagine that the payment of local taxes 
is exclusively a landlord's question, and undoubtedly 
it is so in many cases, though not in all. For 
example, many of the improvements effected by 
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the Metropolitan Board of Works have tended to 
increase the value of property without giving cor- 
responding advantages to the present occupiers. 
These works are of such magnitude that the charges 
for them have been extended by Parliament over 
many years, and their effect will be felt long after 
all the charges have been defrayed. They are, in 
feet, permanent improvements, effected for the ad- 
vantage of the landlords ; but, as yet, those land- 
lords have not been called upon to contribute a 
farthing to the expense. If a new lease were about 
to be granted, these rates would, no doubt, become 
the subject of special bargain ; but as a large num- 
ber of leases are still in existence which were 
settled before such rates were contemplated, the 
occupiers so situated are the only persons inter- 
ested, and are, in fact, paying for that in which 
the advantage of the landlord is almost, exclusively 
involved. Local taxation is only a landlord's tax, 
when, as at Paddington, the owners of property 
combine to exclude the poor. Houses let at higher 
rents when the rates are low, and the landlord takes 
the difference ; but in the poorer districts the case 
is entirely otherwise. In most cases the landlord 
pays the rates himself, and his power to reimburse 
himself is determined solely by the briskness of the 
demand for the accommodation he provides. At 
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the present moment his power is paramount. The 
destruction of small house property for railways and 
other improvements has caused the eviction of many 
thousands, and conferred upon the landlord a power 
which he has rarely possessed before. Not only is 
he able to screw every farthing of the rates from 
his unhappy tenants, but should any improvement 
be ordered by the sanitary board he immediately 
raises the rent, because he knows frill well that for 
every vacancy he makes there are twenty fresh 
tenants ready to step in. The question of local 
taxation is, therefore, one for the tenant only in the 
more crowded districts, and its weight, under these 
circumstances, is most severely felt. The artisan 
and petty shopkeepers feel it also, for every penny 
spent in rent is stopped from coming into their 
pockets and their till. As there are no gentry 
resident in these poverty-stricken districts, every 
class is directly interested in keeping down the 
rates. It is no wonder that they vote unanimously 
for Guardians whose primary intention is to save 
expenditure, even at the cost of cruel suffering and 
death to the independent poor. If the poor are not 
satisfied with the relief ordered, the workhouse is 
offered them ; and the public are careless and 
apathetic because they think it their interest to be 
so ; but a gigantic Nemesis is at hand if the system 
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be not altered. The poor will not always endure, 
and it behoves property and inteUigenoe to assert 
itself and perform its duty, which is, to direct the 
opinions and share the burden of its poorer and 
less intelligent neighbours. 

In the next place, contrast the expenditure on 
account of the poor in the rich and poorer districts. 
There are 13 rich parishes or Unions assessed to 
£8,122,544, or considerably more than half of the 
rateable property of the entire Metropolis. It is 
manifest that if these parishes contributed to the 
poor rate according to their wealth, they would pro- 
vide for at least one-half the cost of pauper relief. 
But in fact they only spent £295,800 upon the 
poor, or only 30 per cent, of the entire expendi- 
ture. This is so glaring an injustice, that the 
wonder is the poorer districts allow them to escape 
without stronger protest. On the other hand, the 
property in the rest of the MetropoUs is assessed at 
less than seven millions, and yet they are called 
upon to contribute twice as much towards the poor, 
although they are poor themselves. 

And how are the poor interested in this great 
question ? The contrast between the relief given 
in the thirteen rich Unions which can afford to pay, 
and twenty-six Unions which are poor and are yet 
obliged to pay, will yield the answer : — 
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COMFABATIYB STATEMBNT 07 PAUPSBI8M AKD fiXPEKDITUBIi 
nr THIBTEBK U5I0K8 WHICH DO VOT CONTBIBUTE THSIB 
8HABB TO AK EQUALIZED POOR-BATE WITH TWBNTT-BIX 
UNIONS OTEBBUBDENED BT BATES AND PAUPEBISH. 

Paupertaniy Jan, Ist, 1866. 

Population. Indoor Poor. Outdoor Poor. TotaL 

13 Unions 909,280 ... 10,446 ... 19,739 ... 30.185 

26 „ 1,893,087 ... 23,133 ... 67,734 ... 80,924 



2,802,367 35,579 77,473 111,109 

Expenditure, 1865. 

Indoor Out- ' Total Bxpenditura 

Maintenance. relief. of erery kind. 

13 Unions £102,659 . . . £71,653 . . . £296,808 

26 „ 203,679 ... 152,021 ... 609,832 



306,338 223,674 905,640 

In the first place, there is more pauperism in the 
poorer districte. In tiie thirteen rich Unions, only 
3*3 per cent, of the poor are paupers, whilst in the 
twenty-six poor ones it is 4*7 per cent. 

Secondly, the total expenditure is much more 
Uberal in the rich Unions : 30,185 poor received 
£295,808, or within a fraction of £10 each ; whilst 
in the other Unions, 80,924 poor received £609,832, 
or £7. 10^. each. Belief is comparatively one- 
fourth greater in the richer districts. If the poor 
of the twenty-six Unions had been treated with the 
same liberality as those of the thirteen, the expen- 
diture would have been £150,000 more than it 
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was. As no one can tax any Metropolitan Board 
of Guardians with administering extravagant relief, 
this £150,000 is the contribution to the poor-rate 
wrung by a cruel system out of the very vitals of 
the poor. 

But again, in the thirteen Unions 10,446 work- 
house inmates £102,659 for their foo4 and main- 
tenance ; whereas, in the other twenty-six Unions, 
23,133 inmates cost only £203,679. If the latter 
were treated with the same liberality as the former, 
they would cost £231,000, or nearly £30,000 per 
annum more than they do now. In the poorer dis- 
tricts every workhouse inmate costs 9d. a week less 
for clothes and common maintenance than he would 
if he belonged to any of the thirteen Unions of the 
first category, simply because the ratepayers cannot 
afford him better fare. 

Lastly, as regards the out-door poor, it is to be 
observed that, in the thirteen parishes, 19,739 
paupers were relieved at a cost of £71,653, or about 
£3. 12^. each; whilst, in the twenty-six Unions, 
57,734 paupers were relieved at a cost of £152,021, 
or £2. 12^. each. There is no justifiable explana- 
tion of this difference of treatment ; it depends ex- 
clusively on the unequal rating and the poverty of 
the ratepayers. 

What sacrifices, then, would the rich be called^ 
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City of London 


1,767,605 


46,478 


110,475 


68,977 




St. Gorge's, Hanoyer Square 


832,422 


21,394 


52,026 


30,632 


^_ 


Paddington 


685,434 


14,686 


42.840 


28,154 


— 


Islington 


765,601 


26,965 


47,850 


20,805 


_ . 


Kensington 


590,711 


17,800 


86,920 


19,120 


— 


Hackney 


416,145 


17,453 


26,009 


8.556 


— 


Marylebone 


974,278 


52,813 


60,892 


8,079 


— . 


Hampstaad 


179,378 


5,878 


11,211 


5,833 


— > 


St. James's, Westminster ... 


442,010 


21.706 


27,625 


6,919 


^. 


Lewisham 


268,241 


11,246 


16,765 


5,519 


— 


St. Margaret, Westminster... 


441,673 


22,387 


27,604 


5,267 




Clapham 


472,824 


24,577 


29,551 


4,974 


— . 


St. Martin*s-in-the-Field8 ... 


280,237 


12,925 


17,515 


4^590 




St. Olave 


120,277 


7,498 


7,517 


19 


— 


St. Pancras 


912,684 


62,058 


61,417 


— 


641 


St. Giles and St. George, 1 
Camberwell j 


246,483 


16,156 


15,402 


— 


764 


310,978 


20,487 


19,436 


— 


1,051 


Holbom 


178,006 


12,493 


11,125 


— 


1,868 


Poplar 


357,351 


24,120 


22,334 


— 


1,786 


Greenwich 


553,695 


38.258 


84,606 


— 


8,652 


Fulham 


198,720 


16,452 


12,420 


— 


4,082 


Clerkenwell 


207,486 


17,304 


12,968 




4,336 


Bermondsey 


195,142 


17,026 


12,200 


— 


4,826 


Chelsea 


237,781 


19,822 


14,861 


— 


4,961 


Mile End 


202,844 


17,808 


12,677 


_ 


6,081 


Rotherhithe 


103,986 


11,695 


6,493 


— 


6,202 


Strand 


253,015 


22,380 


15,818 


— 


6,567 


Lambeth 


596,074 


4»,890 


87,254 


— 


7,636 


St. Savioor, Southwark 


144,492 


17,251 


9,030 


'— 


8,221 


Newington 


209,366 


21,541 


18,085 




8,456 


St. Luke 


171,339 


20,272 


10,708 


— 


9,564 


West London 


152,678 


19,251 


9,667 


— 


9,584 


Bethnal Green 


186,771 


22,261 


11,673 


— 


10,688 


Whitechapel 


279,060 


28,777 


17,441 


— 


11,836 


Shoreditch 


804,461 


31,320 


19,028 


-— 


12,292 


St. Gorge's, Southwark ... 


149,347 


22.060 


9,334 


— 


12,72(5 


East London 


181,667 


24,330 


11,364 


— 


12,976 


St. George*8-in-the-£ast ... 


167,031 


25,027 


10,446 


— 


14,687 


Stepney 

Total 


203,647 


29,279 


12,728 


— 


16,561 


16,010,886 


905,640 


988,190 


— 


— 
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upon to make by an equalization of the rates^ and 
what help would they thus render to their poorer 
fellow-citizens ? This is shown in the Table on the 
preceding page, which is partly taken from the evi- 
dence given to the House of Commons in March last, 
and corrected in some instances by information more 
recently obtained. 

It is to be observed that, according to this repre- 
sentation, the City of London would be called upon 
for £63,977 a year more than it now pays. It is, 
however, necessary to qualify the amount, because 
the assessment of the City of London Union has 
lately been revised, and its rateable value has been 
nearly doubled. There is reason to believe that if 
the same principles of revision were to be applied 
elsewhere, the result would be to augment the rate- 
able value in other localities to a very considerable 
extent. Nevertheless, it is clear that the City of 
London takes a very imperfect share of duty con- 
nected with the Metropolitan poor, notwithstanding 
that the Quardians relieve those immediately de- 
pending them upon so fiilly and so well. The total 
value of the City property assessed to the poor-rate 
is £1,767,605, or about one-eighth that of the total 
Metropolitan area. There are about 10,000 assess- 
ments, which gives £176 to each ratepayer, but, as 
the rates are paid by gigantic companies, the pay- 
ment is practically unfelt. The ratepayers are, 
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therefore, non-resident, and it is calculated that 
there are 700,000 persons, frequenters and occu- 
piers of premises in London, who visit the City for 
business purposes every day. The rateable value 
of the City property bears no proportion to the 
business done and the profits realized. If the Lon- 
don and Westminster Bank pays on a valuation of 
£30,000 a year, the amount of rate is as nothing 
with the income realized, and there is no property 
in Whitechapel of the same value, no matter what 
its extent may be, in which the occupiers could 
realize a tithe of the profit. There is nothing un- 
reasonable, therefore, in expecting that the wealthy 
City ratepayers should contribute their eighth share 
towards the relief of the poor. If they did so, their 
yearly payment would amount to £110,475, on 
the scale of 1^. M. in the pound; whereas their 
actual expenditure was only £46,478. Thus, by 
simply equalizing the poor-rate, the City of London 
would be called upon to pay £63,997 per annum 
more than it does now. But it may be objected 
that the City poor-rate is paid by non-resident rate- 
payers, and that there are few who do not pay for 
their dwellings in other parts as well as for their 
warehouses and offices in town. No doubt this is 
so ; but if the banker goes to Park Lane, the mer- 
chant to Tybumia, and the clerks to Islington, the 
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result is still the same, for none of these parishes 
contribute that which justice towards the poorer 
districts certainly demands. The three parishes 
just named are assessed to the value of £2,612,251, 
or rather more than one-fifth of the total value of 
Metropolitan property. If they also took a fiur 
share of relieving the Metropolitan poor, they ought 
to pay between them £157,376 a year ; but in 1865 
they only spent £64,811, or about £92,564 less 
than they ought to do, considering their wealth. 

And now let us turn to the other side of the 
picture. The two London Unions in which the 
labourers and poor employed in the City chiefly 
dwell are assessed to the poor-rate at about £400,000 
a year, or somewhat less than a fortieth of the 
whole Metropolitan rates. K the ratepayers of 
these Unions were only called upon for a fortieth 
part of the sxmi expended in the relief of the poor 
they would have to pay £22,625 per annum, being 
just about one-half that which they now pay. So 
again in St. George's, Southwark, the value of the 
property is exactly one-hundredth of the whole 
Metropolis, and its fair contribution would be 
£9000 a year; but its expenditure is £22,000, 
whilst its local vestry rates are heavier still. In 
the same way it may be shown that St. George's in 
the East, whose fair share is £10,446 per annum, 
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pays -£25,027, or £14,581 more than its poor in- 
habitants ought to pay. 

Altogether there are only ten Unions, represent- 
ing less than one-third of the Metropolitan popula- 
tion, whose ratepayers would be called upon for 
moi:e money. The relief of the poor cost £905,640 
last year, and 1^. M. in the pound on the present 
assessment would produce £911,124. There are 
twenty-five parishes and Unions which pay at least 
the average. More than two millions and a half of 
population would be benefited by equalizing the 
burden, and, most of all, the labouring classes, be- 
cause there would no longer be a reason why the 
owners of property in Paddington should refuse to 
build accommodation for their workmen. One pre- 
liminary is, however, essential to equalization of 
the rates, and that is, a uniform principle of assess- 
ment. At the present time there is no jobbery so 
great as this. The Union Assessment Act, which is 
not yet in operation, will mitigate the evil ; but it is 
not applicable to the parishes which are under local 
Acts — ^as Marylebone, St. George's, Hanover Square, 
St. Fancras, and some others. Many of these are 
assessed greatly below their value, as is proved by 
a comparison with the assessment for the county 
rate. There must be a central elected Board of 
Management to see that the assessment is fairly 

u 
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made, and this, with equalization, would be a great 
boon to the whole Metropolis, and most calculated 
to advance its true prosperity. Until the rates be 
equalized, it is impossible that the poor can be effi 
ciently relieved. The needy ratepayers, verging on 
the brink of pauperism, will never elect Guardians 
who will increase their burdens, and neither public 
opinion nor the Poor-Law Board, nor even Parlia- 
ment, can make them do so. It is impossible to 
carry taxation any further, says the report of Mr. 
Ayrton's committee, and therefore it is fully time 
to remedy the injustice. The poor are starved to 
death weekly because there is no money to relieve 
them, and the Guardians dare not raise it. 

It is folly to seek for powers to compel Guardians 
to do their duty without providing them with the 
means. How can they make bricks without straw ? 
It is useless to throw obloquy on the Guardians, and 
to reproach ratepayers who have not the power to 
pay ; the real obloquy is deserved by those who op- 
pose an equalization of the rates, which is the only 
means by which the poor can be relieved. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE STANDARD OF ETHICS WITH REGARD TO 

PAUPERISM. 

The contrast, presented in the foregoing pages, 
between the moral and physical condition of the 
Jewish and Christian poor, and the kind of treat- 
ment they respectively receive at the hands of their 
appointed Guardians, exposes a public standard of 
ethics' regarding pauperism, not by any means ere- 
ditable to the Christian system. 

With us, the poor are not considered as we are 
told they should be ; they are rather despised than 
respected; they are generally spoken of as idle, 
drunken, dissolute, and improvident persons, and 
the architects of their own wretchedness and misery. 
Pauperism is regarded as a species of moral sore, 
incurable social disease, aggravated by kindness 
and fostered by generosity, and, from its nature, 

V 2 
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only susceptible of palliation by harsh and repres- 
sive measures. The true pauper is held up by 
Poor-Law officials as a contemptible animal, en- 
dowed with the ignorance and passion of savage 
life united with the meanness and vices of modem 
civilization ; he makes no effort to raise himself or 
his children from the position in which they are 
contented to exist, and his delight is to live in idle- 
ness upon the rates. Upon the pauper, sympathy 
is thrown away; he gets more than he deserves 
already. The evils under which he suffers are self- 
imposed ; it is no use trying to help those who will 
not help themselves. This is the excuse for Guar- 
dians of the Poor, and the reason why no one can 
fix the responsibility upon them for the increase of 
pauperism and the degraded condition of the class. 
But, iu fact, is this state of things the pauper's own 
fault ? Consider for a moment. Whose fault is it 
that his home is overcrowded, unhealthy, and dear ? 
No man pays so high a rent in proportion to his in- 
come as the labouring man, and no property yields 
a higher interest than the miserable hovel in which 
he is forced to live. But he has neither the means 
nor the opportunity of building better houses for 
himself, and the rich man hates to do it for him, 
because it will not pay to do it well. And yet there 
is no question so important to society at Jarge. 
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Nothing is so calculated to prevent pauperism as 
healthy dwellings ; and if individuals will not pro- 
vide what is so urgently required, society must un- 
dertake it in self-defence, for of all the causes of 
pauperism none is equal to the unsuitable and un- 
healthy dwellings of the lowest class. 

But again, the labourer is ignorant, and ignorance 
is the parent of sensuality in every form. And 
whose fault is that ? Where can the children of the 
London poor be sent to school, and who will pay ? 
The parents cannot ; the Guardians do not, although 
they have the power ; and benevolence feebly steps 
in with the pretence of help, and in charity, ragged, 
and Sunday schools does a modicum of good, leaving 
the mass of ignorance practically imtouched. 

And then they are drunken. And how is this ? 
First of all, legislation puts temptation in their way. 
There is a public-house and gin palace not only 
at the comers but in the middle and both sides of 
every street. By means of these the heart's blood 
of the poor is abstracted that the revenue may be 
maintained. In these the ignorant have to drink, 
because their homes are miserable, and because 
here alone company and conversation with their fel- 
lows can be carried on. Better have built reading- 
rooms in every parish at the public expense than 
have permitted — much less encouraged — ^these de- 
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moralizing dens of drunkenness, wickedness, and 
vice. But, again, are the poor idle ? Whose fault 
is that ? Who fed them scantily when they were 
young? Was it the widowed mother dependent 
on relief, or the father broken down in health 
by intemperance, debauchery, or by circumstances 
beyond control? No matter which. For years 
past, 30,000 children have been supported by the 
Guardians of the Poor of London on less than Is. 
each per week ; and can we reasonably expect that 
they shall have strength or heart to work when they 
are old enough to do so ? 

And, lastly, we say that the poor will not work ; 
and whose fault is that, if it be true ? Certainly 
not that of the poor themselves. Industry is a ne- 
cessity from their earliest years. The struggle of 
toil for bare existence is the only thing they learn, 
the only thing they know. Look at that ragged 
little urchin sent into the street. How &r and fast 
he runs ; how many somersaults he throws before 
he gets a hal^enny's reward 1 Watch the perti- 
nacity of the newspaper boy, the imwearied in- 
dustry of the fusee seller, and the activity of the 
crossing-sweeper, — does not each know that industry 
is his only chance for bread, and that there wiU be 
a lash in store, if he have not something to renew 
his stock, and to take home besides? Or turn to 
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the costermonger, and ask him how many miles he 
has to travel to realize a shilling. The more feeble 
and the less his stock, the longer distance he has to 
go. Could any educated man endure for a single 
day the life he leads ? Early in the market to buy, 
late in the streets to sell, he exercises his calling 
because he is fit for nothing else, and he is made 
what he is by society itself. And so again with the 
female ; everywhere even the child of ten years old 
is put to work, exhausting the feeble powers before 
they are mature; and see yon shirtmaker toiling 
day and night for her scanty meal — ^and yon dress- 
maker wasting away her life-blood that she may 
keep from vice. Turn where you wiU, there Ib tiie 
will to work, but where is the knowledge or the 
power ? For these society is responsible ; and if the 
poor have neither been taught nor fed, what right 
have we to taunt them as the authors of their own 
misery, or to mock them with a stone when they 
require bread ? The industry and prosperity of the 
working classes depend positively upon the training 
they have received. Homes that they may live de- 
cently ; food to make them strong ; education to make 
them prudent ; and religion to make them wise and 
good, — ^these are the weapons with which pauperism 
is to be fought ; and before we taunt the poor with 
their poverty and degradation, it is right that society 
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shall have used them fairly. Bad as is the cha- 
racter of the poor, what have the rich to answer ? 
" The truth is," says Dr. Chalmers, "that the greatest 
palliation for the misconduct of the poor, for their 
recklessness, their ruinous squanderings, their low 
and loathsome dissipations, is the cruel neglect and 
abandonment of them by the upper ranks of society. 
It is in towns where the greatest moral injustice 
has been done them. Abandoned wholesale to ig- 
norance and vice, dispossessed of all their moral 
privileges, whether in schools for their young or 
churches for their general population, they are left 
to a general profligacy. No wonder that families 
are made worthless, and consequently wretched; that 
filth and poverty, and all moral and physical abomi- 
nations should have accumulated in all plebeian 
quarters of the town, whose inhabitants, literally 
cast off by their superiors with whom they were 
wont to have associated as fellow-worshippers in the 
temple of their God, have simk beneath the level 
of our common humanity, — ^with every wild and 
outlandish habit of gipsies, and only without their 
locomotion. And to stem the tide of this degeneracy, 
or rather to lay an arrest on the growing and 
gathering destitution which must keep pace with 
it, it is thought enough by many to scatter among 
their habitations the wretched pittances of parish " 
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" relief, — ^as if the hurried inquiries or cursory sur- 
veillance of a few paid inspectors could reach the 
deeply-seated mischief. There is a sore and in- 
veterate disease ; let not the healing be gone about 
superficially. It is not a slight medicine that will 
suffice ; nor must we think it an adequate compen- 
sation for the injury done, that we dole out the 
allowances of public charity among a few of the 
most conspicuous suflFerers, or of those who in virtue 
of long neglect have sunk the lowest and sustained 
the greatest degradation and misery at our hands. 
It is not enough that we appease the cry of distress 
where it is loudest, or produce for ourselves a mo- 
mentary respite by dealing with it in shreds and 
scantlings. The malady against which we have to 
contend is the malady of system, a radical and 
generating virus only to be counterworked and ex- 
tirpated by a searching and sanative influence, 
which shall reach to the innermost depths of the 
popular mind, and pervade the whole bulk and body 
of the population." 

The low standard of public ethics as regards the 
poor is the main cause of scanty relief; it is that 
which calls upon the widow for superhuman effort ; 
leaves sickness to pine away in neglect; drives age 
to despair and suicide, and claims its victim of star- 
vation in the Metropolis week by week. It is this 
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which makes the poor that which we represent them 
to be ; for if no respect be paid them by the rich, 
how shall it be hoped that they will respect them- 
selves ? If there be so Uttle interest in their welfare, 
or care for their material comfort, no attempt made to 
improve their education, or raise them in the scale 
of humanity,-if they are reared in sickness and fed 
on garbage, — if, broken down by debility, they are 
turned helplessly on the world without a trade or the 
means of getting bread,— if there be no guarantee 
timt genuine distress shall be fairly and adequately 
relieved, — ^if, in fact, the rich shirk the duty of help- 
ing to bear the burdens of the poor and so force 
them to lying as the best means of obtaining scanty 
help, can we wonder that the poor impose, and that 
their moral and physical condition is degenerating 
day by day ? Nay, shall we not rather wonder that 
they impose so little, and that moral depravity is 
not worse than it is ? As individuals we ought to 
be ashamed of our apathy ; and as a nation we are 
utterly and hopelessly disgraced until the standard 
of public humanity be greatly raised. 

But, again, the public performance of duty to- 
wards the poor is not appreciated as it deserves. 
The princely gift of Mr. Peabody to the artisans of 
London was not the gratification of a whim or the 
ostentatious generosity of an ambitious citizen of 
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the world; but the sober acknowledgment of the 
legitimate claim of the poor to a share of that 
wealth which they had helped to earn. 

It was an act of worship to God, and not to man ; 
it was an example to follow, not to eulogize; it 
could not be adequately thanked even by gracious 
words uttered by Koyal lips ; and the only method 
of acknowledgment worthy of the occasion was a 
public recognition of the principle that wealth is 
indebted to the poor, and by the inauguration of a 
universal eflFort to imitate the deed, each according 
to his means. What a magnificent opportunity was 
lost for providing the poor of London with decent 
homes! Then had been established a rivalry in 
well-doing between royalty, nobles, clergy, and mil- 
lionaires ; then had a fund been raised which should 
have demolished every fever den in London, and 
built healthy dwellings in their place, the rent of 
which, paid by the poor themselves, should have 
protected generations to come from the miseries of 
overcrowding and disease ; then had the reign of 
her Majesty been graced by a noble monument of 
public interest in the well-being of the poor ; and 
then had been planted a tree of gratitude in the 
hearts of the lower orders, which, flourishing for 
generations, would have borne fruit in loyalty, re- 
verence, and love for the country in which their 
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material interests were so well acknowledged and 
faithfully maintained. 

But instead of this, apathy on this important 
question pervades society from top to bottom. 

The richest magnate in the empire rebuilds his 
Belgravian estate and covers it with lofty mansions, 
with small consideration for the poor. He sets 
aside, indeed, a little space for their accommodation, 
and he stipulates for moderation in the rents, but 
he lends the money to raise the building at an ordi- 
nary rate of interest, which the poor will have to 
pay. 

And the same remarks apply to Government and 
corporations. If the House of Commons is crammed, 
be sure it is a question of Beform or place, and not 
of poverty or distress. For session after session, Ee- 
form stops the way of social improvements of every 
description, and no one has the boldness to draw 
attention to the degradation of the lower orders, 
because he knows the necessary remedies will not 
be listened to. A very little patchwork will satisfy 
every one and shelve the question. And so, again, 
are corporations careless of the poor. Whilst the 
mortality oi Liverpool is double what it might be, 
and the poor are herded in filthy cellars, thousands 
are spent in the improvement of a street, and in the 
formation of a park four miles away, to which car- 
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riages alone can go. Water companies dole out 
their miserable supply of water to the poor, and 
stop it on a Sunday, when alone it can be used. 

People think more of getting to heaven them- 
selves than of relieving the wants of others. And 
the clergy too often encourage their selfishness in 
this direction. Even those who think it necessary 
to provide their congregations with the opportunity 
of "going about doing good," satisfy their con- 
sciences by raising up a few feeble charities, which 
are miserable failures contrasted with the work 
required, and leave the poor practically unrelieved. 
None know better that the Poor Law is a gigantic 
failure, yet they utter no protests against its cruelty, 
and make no real effort to make it harmonize with 
the principles they profess. 

And then the magnates of the Church regard the 
poor as second in their thoughts. The Bishops think 
more of Church extension than of poverty and phy- 
sical distress, as if it were possible to Christianize a 
people who have neither food to live upon nor air 
to breathe, and who dwell together in promiscuous 
intercourse, because they have no room in which to 
live. Nobody is told that it is the essence of reli- 
gion to bear each other's burdens. Bitualistic ob- 
servances and doctrinal disputes are more exciting 
subjects than the every-day miseries of our poorer 
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brethren. As Victor Hugo grandly says, " There 
are two ways of building churches. They may be 
built of stones ; they may be built of flesh and bone. 
The poor whom you have succoured are a church 
that you have built, from whence prayer and grati- 
tude ascend to God." 

The bankers and merchants are just the same. 
Upon a great occasion they write their cheque or 
give donations at the church after an exciting ser- 
mon, but their interest is centred in their counting- 
house and villa ; they know not the miseries of 
poverty, and leave distress and destitution to the 
tender mercies of the Poor Law. 

And lawyers and barristers follow in their foot- 
steps, and regard practical benevolence as an un- 
mitigated nuisance. All will pay, but few will 
give their time ; and so the management of the poor 
is left in hands totally unfit for the work of charity. 
Liberality is expected from a class which is often 
but a step from pauperism ; and thus ignorance, job- 
bery, and heartless indifference have full sway, and 
no one cares, if only the rates are low. 

But all this is different amongst the Jews. Prac- 
tical charity forms the very essence of Jewish wor- 
ship. So intimately is it connected with their 
theology, says Mr. Gilbert, that it may be called 
prayer in action. On no family occasion of which 
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notice must be given to the Babbis is ahnsgiving 
omitted ; a marriage, a birth, a circumcision, a bap- 
tism, or any particularly fortunate or unfortunate 
occurrence in the family, is always the occasion for 
giving alms in the synagogue ; and this is carried 
to an extent which appears most incredible when 
compared with the manner the gift of charity is 
exercised among us. The Jew's love of his religion 
and its ordinances may be testecL at least in a com- 
.non-sense point of Xw, by I time ..od money 
he bestows on works of practical charity. Life 
would have no religion with them but for the act 
and privilege of doing good. The poor are regarded 
with kindness and sympathy ; their feelings are re- 
spected and their wants supplied. They form the 
means by which the nobler qualities of humanity 
are enlarged, and thankfulness to Ood acknow- 
ledged. Not only is the poor-rate paid with cheer- 
fulness, and their own poor cared for, but every 
Christian charity testifies to their liberality. 

It is somewhat humiliating to us as Christians, 
says Mr. Gilbert, to see how niggardly are the 
subscriptions to our charities of many of our nobility 
and large landowners, when compared with those 
of many of the Jews resident among us. When we 
look down the list of subscribers, not only to the 
Jewish charities but to our Christian ones as well, 
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and note the names of the Eothschilds, the Cohens, 
the Goldsmids, the Montefiores, and others, and 
mark the amounts attached to their names, and 
compare these with the subscriptions of many 
among us whose wealth would make those of the 
Jewish subscribers appear but moderate in propor- 
tion, — ^we have but little reason to be proud of the 
results. The rental of London is about £20,000,000 
a year. Assume tb^t every man's house-rent is one- 
fifth of his expenses, this will raise the annual house- 
hold expenditure of the Metropolis to £100,000,000; 
and scarcely more than one-hundredth portion of 
that simi is spent in the service of God and the 
poor. Of the £1,200,000 a year raised in our Me- 
tropolis for the maintenance of our Church and 
relief of our poor, £900,000 has to be raised by a 
compulsory tax — the poor-rate, — and that is always 
the heavier in proportion as the poverty of a parish 
is the greater. Why this immense superiority in 
charity and good works on the part of the Jews 
should be, we know not ; certainly our religion in- 
culcates them as strongly as the Jewish ; but the 
difference is not only a question worthy of the study 
of the philanthropist, but of every Christian in our 
land. 

The detailed account of Jewish pauperism shows 
clearly that self-sacrifice on the part of the rich has 
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not been thrown away. Whilst Christian pauper- 
ism increases with accumulative force, that of the 
Jews is principally kept alive by the importation 
of foreign poor. It is time, indeed, that we im- 
ported something of the Jewish spirit into the 
administration of the Poor Law, and that we vaunted 
less the superiority of our faith until we are able to 
show by our works that we have attained to a sense 
of duty in harmony with the life and teaching of 
Christ. Far enough, indeed, are we from this now, 
— ^farther even than the Jew. 
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CHAPTEE XVin. 

CONCLUSION AND REMEDY. 

None of the evils described in the foregoing pages 
are touched or provided for by Mr. G^athome 
Hardy's ^Metropolitan Poor Bill/ That measure 
is addressed chiefly to the evils connected with the 
administration of Workhouse Infirmaries, and so 
far as regards the institution of asylums, smallpox, 
fever hospitals, and general dispensaries, its utility 
may be pronounced as all but certain. 

But the classes relieved by these institutions 
form but a very small proportion of the total pau- 
perism ; and it inay be doubted whether there will 
be any substantial relief aflPorded to the Eastern 
districts of the Metropolis by the common fund so 
long as the sick and the out-door poor are left to be 
provided for by a local charge. 

The Bill confers amazing powers upon the Poor 
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Law Board. The sick are to be separated from the 
other inmates^ and proper wards are to be specially 
provided for the aged and infirm. Syphilitio 
patients are to occupy a separate ward ; abundant 
space is to be provided, as well as doctors, house 
surgeons, dispensers, matrons, porters, and nurses 
in sufficient numbers. Dietaries are to be improved 
and con^forts ordered, and powers are taken to 
appoint these officers and carry out these provisions, 
should the Guardians refuse their duty. Moreover, 
classification is to be improved : the idle strumpet 
is no longer to be associated with the pauper ser* 
vant brought up in the pauper schools, nor the 
dissolute vagrant with the unfortunate who is out 
of work. 

But all this is impossible under the same roo^ 
without enormous expenditure in the alteration of 
present workhouses. At the present moment the 
attempt at classification, wherever it is made, is a 
complete yet expensive failure. At Shoreditch 
there is a paid officer to every twenty inmatep, and 
more are still required ; yet with all the advantages 
of a new and costly building, classification is in- 
complete. 1^0 form of building, no amount of 
supervision, can separate one class of inmates from 
another, except when they are locked up at night. 
Cleaning, washing, and cooking must be done, and 

X 2 
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whilst there are able-bodied inmates all must be 
employed. The ab e-bodied piactically have the 
run of the entire building, and every inmate able 
to move about meets the rest daily in the common 
dining-hall. The only method of separating the 
different classes is to consolidate the management 
of the Metropolitan district, and appropriate each 
workhouse to the class for whose accommodation it 
i8 most suitably constructed. 

Thus, the workhouse of St, George's, Southwark, 
is utterly unfitted for the reception of the aged or 
the sick ; but it is good enough for a general store 
room, or might properly be converted into an in- 
dustrial establishment for the able-bodied class. 
The workhouses of Faddington and Hampstead 
would make excellent convalescent hospitals ; and 
those of Kensington, St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
Chelsea, etc., would make, with some alterations, 
admirable establishments for the acutely sick. St. 
James, Westminster, and the City of London might 
be converted into almshouses for the aged poor, as 
they are fitted up with chapels well adapted to the 
wants of a class which cannot go far to church. 

The sick can never be properly treated in the 
same establishments as the able-bodied pauper. 
Miss Nightingale observes that there is absolutely 
no more real connection between an infirmary and a 
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workhouse than between an infirmary and a railway 
establishment. The master or governor of the one 
would be utterly unfit to take charge of the other ; in- 
deed, the more efficient the master and mistress are 
in the workhouse, the less would they be fit to disk 
charge the totally distinct duties of hospital adminis- 
trators. And if there is to be separate management 
for the sick and other classes, what will be the 
cost ? " Gk)od hospital governors," says Miss Night- 
ingale, " good superintendents and head nurses, 
good hospital officials, are not only rare but expen- 
sive articles. One of each would answer for 500 or 
1000 sick just as well as fifty. And this, because it 
is a cardinal point in hospital work to fill up every- 
body's time with duty, and to leave no time for 
gossip." If the sick are retained under the super- 
vision of the local Guardians, each workhouse will 
require special alt^ations and a separate set of offi- 
cers ; it is obvious, says the samie authority, that in 
order to save cost, infirmaries should be consolidated 
as much as possible. The real question is, to what 
extent can this be done ? The remedy by the for- 
mation of local districts will be incomplete, because 
the poor Unions will be necessarily associated with 
the neighbouring poor. It is simply impossible 
to unite St. Gteorge's, Hanover Square, with St. 
George's, Southwark^ or St. George's in the East ; 
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and where will be the advantage of associating St. 
George's in the East with Stepney, seeing that they 
are both of them steeped in pauperism ? It is like 
the blind leading the bUnd, and both must come to 
grief. In a parish where 27 per cent, of the popu- 
lation are paupers, it is folly to expect the poor to 
be relieved or expense incurred without the assist- 
ance of their richer neighbours of the West-End. 
The limit of taxation has been reached, and the 
ratepayers are becoming involved in universal 
ruin. 

Entire equalization of the rates is the only basis 
of improvement, and forms the key of the questi(m. 
By it alone can uniformity be introduced in the 
relief of the out-door poor ; by it alone can classifi- 
cation be fairly carried out ; by it alone can the 
workhouses be appropriated to fitting purposes and 
economically managed, and by it alone can the sick 
and aged poor be housed in fitting buildings, and 
separated according to their character and need. 

Unequal rating is the main obstacle to a proper 
and economical administration of the Poor Law, 
and there is no hope for the poor imtil that obstacle 
is removed. 

If, then, the area of chargeability must be en- 
larged, the real question is one of administration, 
in order to provide against the extravagance which 
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may ensue the moment that expenditure is removed 
from local hands and local control. 

Now, in the first place, we may observe that 
legislation upon social questions since the passing 
of the Beform Bill has been characterized by two 
principles which are regarded by many persons, and 
by the Whigs especially, as the safeguard of our 
liberties and the acme of administrative wisdom. 
The first consists in what is called local self-govern- 
ment, which gives to the tax-payer the exclusive 
management of the funds raised for the public 
service, without the intervention of a paid executive 
responsible to society and the Government for the 
duties being really done. And secondly, the purely 
permissive character, which imposes no obligation 
upon the executive to carry out the intentions of the 
law, and confers entire immunity from blame or 
punishment, should the duties be neglected or im- 
perfectly performed. 

Our ancestors appear to have shown a wise dis- 
trust of persons who were required to spend their 
own money for the public good ; and until the time 
we speak of there was scarcely a public fund which 
was not administered by officers or magistrates, 
more or less removed from the direct control of 
those who contributed the funds, and protected in 
the due discharge of their functions by an intimate 
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connection with the central pow6r, or with a cor- 
porate body which could not be destroyed. To 
this day the great departments of 4he State are con- 
ducted upon this plop ; and although the system has 
its faults, no one can deny that the army, the nayy, 
and the prisons are under better management and 
more perfect administratipn than the streets, the 
workhouses, and the poor. ' 

When public bodies are entrusted with the ex- 
clusive and almost uncontrolled expenditure of their . 
own funds, and when popularity and office are only 
to be retained by a diminution of the rates, it is 
easy to find an excuse for neglecting the duties 
which are strictly permissive, and none wiU be 
more plausible or acceptable than the poverty of 
the ratepayers. No one is so rich that he does not 
grumble at the amount of taxes he is compelled to 
pay, and the public are the last to discover and 
denounce the neglectful performance of social duties 
which saves their pockets and effects a present 
economy not always consistent with their future 
welfare. These remarks apply, with peculiar force, 
to the administration of the Poor Law. People 
do not see their real interest in having [the poor 
thoroughly and efficiently relieved. They neither 
feel their sufferings nor experience their wants. 
They do not stop to examine the principles of 
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public economy if they have a few pounds less to 
pay, nor do they care whether a dependant widow 
can feed and educate her children on 6rf., 1«., or 

f 

1*. 6rf. a week each, so long aa the ordinary pay- 
ments are Bot augmented thereby. 

Hence the Guardiana are' permitted to do exactly 
as they please. There is no law to compel them to 
relieve at all, though it is their duty to do so, and 
the amount and mode of relief are absolutely in 
their hands, without appeal or even the check of a 
compulsory publicity ; so that there is no uniformity 
of practice, every locality being more or less liberal, 
just as the ratepayers are more or less sensitive to 
an augmentation of the rates. 

The first thing wanted is, therefore, an executive 
which aU can trust; an executive which can be 
called to account for all its operations and punished 
for its neglect. To this end it must be concentrated 
in responsible persons, of suflBlcient education and 
social standing to deserve the trust* Any other 
power of administration is perfectly unconstitu- 
tional, perfectly unsound. It is impossible to call 
a corporation to account. What can be done with 
a Board of Guardians which systematically neglects 
the poor ? You can neither impeach them or get 
rid of them. You can neither flog them nor im- 
prison them. Nor is it within the power of even 
Parliament itself to control their actions. 
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Is it not a crime to leave the poor to the tender 
mercies of reUeving officers, or to neglect the sick 
in the workhouse hospitals ? And yet none of these 
cruelties are visited with the punishment deserved, 
A Poor-Law Board of Guardians is beyond the law. 
A Board is useful for general supervision and con- 
trol ; this was originally the office assigned to it by 
the Commissioners, who framed the Poor Law : and 
this is the only duty a Board can properly imder- 
take. Personal responsibility is the very essence of 
administrative success. We use it in every depart- 
ment of the State, but we eschew it in the Poor 
Law, and the failure is complete. The Ministers 
of State, the officers of the army and civil service, 
in every branch, are responsible personally for the 
duties they severally undertake : and if we want a 
.ucoe^ful adnuBiataaon of the Poor Law ^ a 
judicious expenditure of the rates, we must have 
recourse to the same system, and we shall obtain a 
like satisfactory result. 

But further, no one would venture to propose 
that a general Metropolitan or county rate should 
be entrusted to the uncontrolled administration of 
the present Guardians. Jobbery of all kinds would 
be a thousand times worse than it is at present, and 
that is needless ; whilst we should be as &r off as 
ever from the imiformity we wish to attain. If the 
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rich ratepayers of the West-End consent to contri- 
bute to the necessities of the Eastern districts, they 
must have a better guarantee for the judicious 
application of their charity than is to be found in 
the election of petty shopkeepers and the owners of 
small house property, whose tenants too often form 
the chief recipients of the rates. 

There is, therefore, only one method of providing 
for the difficulty, and that is the establishment of 
a small representative central Board, presided over 
by an inspector of the Poor Law Board, as the 
lieutenant of the Poor Law Minister. The number 
of this Board should be limited, to fix the respon- 
sibility upon the individual members, to make 
it strong in administrative power, and to give it 
efficient control over all the local authorities, 
whether paid or otherwise. This Board should 
have a paid secretary, medical officer, and architect, 
and its duties and expenditure should be defined 
and controlled by the president of the Poor Law 
Board, and the auditor whom he appoints. 

Such a Board will, without doubt, be established 
for the building and working of the pauper lunatic 
asylums, smallpox and fever hospitals, provided 
imder Mr. Hardy's Bill ; and it would only require 
that the electoral districts be fairly defined, accord- 
ing to the value of the assessments, and the present 
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Guardians of the poor would elect the members of 
the Board, according to the provisions of an amend- 
ment suggested by Mr. Stuart Mill. 

Each hospital or series of hospitals must be en- 
trusted to responsible governors for their general 
organization and management, and the sick to super- 
intendents responsible for the cleanliness, discipline, 
and efficiency of the household and nursing staff, 
whilst a medical director should organize, and inspect 
the medical arrangements, and be held equally re- 
sponsible that they are duly carried out. 

If the expenditure of a common fund be per- 
mitted to local bodies, jobbery is all but certain ; it 
should therefore be recognised as a sound principle 
that a Central Board should have the closest con- 
trol over a central fund. 

In the next place, this Board must divide London 
into a sufficient number of districts for the adminis- 
tration of out-relief; placing each district under the 
control of a Poor Law magistrate, who shall occupy 
the same relation to poverty as the stipendiary 
magistrate does to crime. The cases are parallel ; 
the remedy should be the same. Both are social 
questions of the deepest importance ; both involve 
the prosperity, happiness, and moral condition of 
every class ; and both need the highest administra- 
tive capacity for their successful management. 
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Honorary magistrates may succeed tolerably well 
in the country districts, where even Guardians do 
not fail ; but no one would propose to entrust the 
treatment of Metropolian crime exclusively to their 
hands. The complicated details of crime in London, 
as well as its extent, bear exactly the same relation 
to the simpler misdemeanours of the country dis- 
tricts, as the infinitely varying phases of Metro- 
politan pauperism bear to the simpler conditions of 
rural indigence. In both cases a special qualifica- 
tion is required, and this qualification honorary 
Guardians cannot be supposed to have any more 
than honorary magistrates. A stipendiary executive 
or magistracy is, therefore, the only remedy, if the 
principles of the Poor Law are to be uniformly, 
successftdly, and intelligently administered. 

This magistrate should be a person of education 
and judgment ; he must be held responsible for the 
e£B.cient relief of the poor, and the judicious expen- 
diture of the rates. His duties and powers should 
be clearly defined, and his authority absolute within 
the limits prescribed. He should enjoy the protec- 
tion of the Cabinet Ministers, and should be amen- 
able only to the Central Board. His expenditure 
should be reviewed by an auditor, subject to appeal 
to the Central Board, at which he should have the 
light to sit and speak, but not to vote. He should be 
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directed to put himself in association with local 
philanthropy aad charity, the resources of which 
are to be exhausted before the public funds are in- 
fringed upon ; and with a responsibility thus posi- 
tive and direct, there would be ample guarantee that 
the duties will be carried out to the satisfiu^tion of 
all ratepayers, both rich and poor. 

Of course, the present parish properties must be 
valued, and compensation made to those which 
sacrifice the most ; and the whole must be vested in 
the Central Board, in order that the existing build- 
ings shall be adapted economically to fitting pur- 
poses, — ^some being altered for the treatment of the 
sick, others for infirmity and old age, others for 
able-bodied impostors, and those which are suitable 
to convalescent, fever, and smallpox hospitals. 

This Central Board should appoint and remove 
all officers above a certain class, and delegate to the 
local Boards of Guardians the power of appointing 
those of an inferior grade. They should approve 
the dietaries and other regulations for the work- 
houses and dispensaries left under local control. 
They should organize the commissariat and supply 
of drugs on a common plan, and approve of all con- 
tracts made by the local Boards ; and they should 
issue such regulations as will give them general 
control over the expenditure in every part of the 
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Metropolis. They should also issue general instruc- 
tions for the administration of out-door relief, with 
the view of introducing an approach to uniformity 
and a proper consideration for the wants of the poor. 

Lastly, to this Board should be given the au- 
thority to hear appeals either from ratepayers, 
Guardians, officers, or poor ; that any who consider 
themselves aggrieved shall have the simple right of 
protection against inhumanity and wrong. 

This Court of Appeal would relieve the President 
of the Poor-Law Board of a most invidious and irk- 
some duty, and make him what a Minister of the 
Grown should be, a judge of the last resort. At 
present an inquiry, either into the conduct of officers 
or neglect of the poor, takes place once a month, and 
is determined by the President often with extreme 
difficulty, because the exercise of his power requires 
judgment and discretion of the highest order, the 
Guardians being particularly sensitive of blame and 
not amenable to either law or pxmishment. And to 
the poor also a power of appeal would be a most 
valuable boon. It should seem that every English- 
man should have a source of redress against cruelty 
and neglect, but there is none here. The Poor-Law 
Board cannot at present entertain the question of in- 
sufficient out-relief, and have not the means to do it 
were the power given them. But in Scotland the 
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miserable stmginess of the Guardians is constantly 
redressed by appeals to the Board of Supervision^ 
and the poor are protected from starvation and de- 
spair by a simple yet effectual proceeding, which 
controls the inhumanity of the Guardians, and 
secures effectual relief. Even if the power of ap- 
peal were confined to the aged poor, we can scarcely 
conceive the happiness it would confer. Nearly all 
the class have a legal right to out-relief. The work- 
house test was never intended to apply to them. 
Yet when it is found that thousands are expected 
to eke out their scanty eanjings on a dulling and a 
loaf per week, — the average relief to the class in 
many districts, — and that the offer of the workhouse 
is the only alternative, it is not to be wondered that 
miserable homes are broken up, and that thousands 
of aged poor crowd the wards which should be de- 
Yoted to the sick and destitute of middle age. If 
this appeal were granted, from 3000 to 4000 aged 
poor would leave the Metropolitan Workhouses, and 
no new buildings would be required for any class. 

Nor would we propose to abolish the Boards of 
Guardians as they already exist. They should be 
elected, and meet from week to week, as they do 
now, in order to co-operate with the magistrate, 
who would be powerless alone to grapple with this 
gigantic evil. The public must be urged by the 
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clergy to take more active interest in the welfare of 
the poor. No amount of officialism can ascertain 
and provide for all their wants. It has enough to 
do to check imposition and expose fraud. Besides, 
contact with the poor breeds of necessity hardness 
of heart and indifference to suffering. We want, 
therefore, an organized Board of real Guardians of 
the poor, who shaU sympathize with their disteesses, 
and speak out for them when they are too sensitive 
to expose their wants. Hitherto there has been no 
harmony between benevolence and relief. The 
Guardians reUeve the poor on the supposition that 
they are relieved elsewhere, and private charity is 
withheld because it saves the rates. The poor are 
driven by necessity to beg, or, as an alternative, to 
starve. 

At the present time the Guardians of the poor are 
neither trusted nor believed as such. No private 
charities are entrusted to their management; but, 
if they were disconnected from the administration 
of the rates, funds would abundantly flow in, and 
a thousand forms of charity would at once spring 
up which cannot be recognized in a public system 
of relief. Kindness, advice, and sympathy are as 
necessary as food, and these are not to be found in 
an official system. Acting harmoniously together, 
the Board of Guardiaus and the Poor Law magis- 
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trate will infonn each other of the duties th6y re- 
spectively undertake. The one will recommend and 
the other have power to provide all that the poor 
require. 

But further than this, it is only by an extensive 
machinery like the one we propose that we can 
hope to get that knowledge of the character of the 
poor, which is essential to an efficient system of re- 
lief. The Board of Guardians should be empowered 
to call the services of ladies and gentlemen resident 
in the district, who are willing to undertake syste- 
matic visiting of the poor. Such persons are to be 
found already in nearly every street. They act at 
present under the supervision of the clergy ; but if 
the latter worked in conjunction with the Board of 
Guardians, as they ought to do, the whole benevolence 
of the district wotdd be concentrated in one effectual 
system. A sectarian spirit need not to enter here, 
for all forms of Christianity may well meet harmo- 
niously in the hall of charity, as indeed they already 
do. But the present visitors cannot relieve the 
poor — cannot even help them to obtain their wants. 
If they could go before the Guardians and be heard, 
can it be supposed for an instant that the mockery 
of relief now gri^nted could still go on ? No ! One 
great reason why the poor are not relieved is, that 
they have no one to represent their case, and they 
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are either too proud or too ignorant to become their 
own advocates. It is only when self-respect is gone 
that they become importunate and impudent. At 
the very period when efficient relief is most required 
the wants of the poor are the least known. A sys- 
tem of Christian visitation is an essential part of the 
Christian religion, and should be an essential feature 
of a Christian Poor Law. Not only would such 
visitation be useful to the poor, but it would become 
an important source of information to correct the 
inquiries of the magistrate, and of the officials under 
him. 

In this way alone will the habits of the poor be 
known, and justice to the intemperate and idle be 
fully done. We shall have more than one officer to 
every twenty poor, because, for the purposes of the 
law, every visitor will be a witness in the court. 
It will be impossible for a man to systematically 
desert his wife and family without the knowledge 
of the visitor, whose information, checked by that 
of the inquiring-officer of the magistrate, will en- 
able him to form a just opinion upon the case, and 
treat it as it deserves. 

Is not this true religion and wise humanity ; and 
are not such workers amply repaid by the pleasure 
which lights up the face of the dying poor, when 
the long-known and friendly hand goes in to dis- 
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tribute this wanted relief, in place of the cold, un- 
sympathizing official, who scares rather than com- 
forts the feeble patient ? And are there not hun- 
dreds in this great Metropolis who now visit the 
sick and carry reUgion into the homes of the poor, 
who would be glad to carry also the relief which 
the public authorities ought to supply ? What an 
immense instrument of good, which would cost no- 
thing to the ratepayers, is here neglected ! It has 
often been objected that a perfect system of pubKc 
relief would dry up the public charity, by leaving 
nothing for it to do. We say emphatically No, for 
a perfect system of public relief can only be car- 
ried into operation by the public itself: officials 
paralyse the rich and freeze the poor ; the former 
are alone necessary for the supervision of the 
system — ^to order the amount of relief, and check 
indiscriminate benevolence — ^to keep the accounts 
and organize the institutions necessary for the eco- 
nomical management of the many classes of poor, 
and for the treatment of their infirmities and 
diseases. But there may always be found those 
who, in distributing the relief, will make it doubly 
letcceptable because brought by a loving hand ; and 
can it be doubted that the whole community would 
be both wiser and better for having their sympathies 
thus cemented together in a common humanity ? 
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These local Boards would still assist in the ad- 
ministration of the law. They should appoint offi- 
cers locally employed ; they should visit and super- 
vise the hospitals, and other institutions situated in 
the district ; they should have the right of reporting 
directly, or through the magistrates, to the Central 
Board. They should be permitted to organize 
schemes of charity, prudence, and cleanliness, which 
are not strictly within the province of the Poor 
Law, so that the public administration of relief 
may be made to harmonize with existing charities, 
the shortcomings of which it will supply if need 
should be. In every district there should be a 
central office for relief, under the roof of which 
medical advice, medicine, and clothing, should be 
dispensed. And as food is, after all, the principal 
thing required, a sick kitchen should be organized 
after the Jewish system, and a dining-hall, where 
the young and the convalescent may receive the 
nourishment they require without doubt or waste. 
This, moreover, will form a school of cookery for 
the young, who should be taught industrial habits; 
sheets, clothes, shoes, and other articles being made 
for the use of the out-door poor as well as for those 
in workhouses and schools; whilst washing and 
ironing may be carried on for the sick and aged 
who are unable to do this work themselves. With 
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a machinery of this kind some impression may 
eventually be made upon the mass of London pau- 
perism; but it must be remembered that neglect 
has made the case so bad, that it will require time, 
money, energy, and untiring reUgion and self-denial 
effectually to cure. 

Lastly, to this same Central Board we would en- 
trust the provision of healthy dwellings for the 
labouring poor. The question is one of preventing 
sickness and pauperism, and could not be confided 
to better hands. 

The visitors and Poor Law magistrates are those 
who will alone know where the homes are most 
filthy and overcrowded, and where new ones are 
most required ; and all efforts to improve the condi- 
tion of the poor must fail if the fundamental causes 
of poverty and sickness be ignored. Homes, that 
the poor may be cleanly ; schools, that they may be 
wise ; industrial training, that they may be inde- 
pendent ; food, that they be strong and able to work, 
— and there is no fear that the objects of our care 
will be any other than independent and respected 
members of the community, who will return the 
cost of their rearing and contribute something over 
to the national wealth. 

If, however, the labour-market be overstocked 
and wages unremunerative, we shall have conferred 
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upon the class such an amount of health, energy, 
and intelligence as will lead them to seek new 
spheres of industry, where their labours will com- 
mand the necessaries, if not the comforts, they have 
been accustomed to enjoy. 



THK END. 
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